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ByBavid Fairhafl, - small pilotless aircraft was ficult — it could, be 

Defence Correspondent picked up on Norwegian radar down by conventional anti-air- 

fASoviet tactical cruise mis- at H-30 GMT last Friday as it craft defences. 
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Norway and .has crashed in faneed by the Tasrik Valley 
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missile. The foreign 

Fi n la nd, .tfce Norwegian and came down, the Norwe- 
defence ministry disclosed gians believe,- near Lake Inari sn r“f ,?T ie "T 

yesterday. - 1 * ' ,,v “ * K 

The . intrusion could be 
deeply- embarrassing for ' the 
Finns,. but Norwegian govern- 


ent sources were unanimous 


in a remote stretch of Finnish , defence nrini s- 

Lapland. try, its officials believe — or 

In Pasvikdalen, a small Nor- say ti“E believe — that they 
wegian settlement' near the are dealing with human error 
Soviet border, the houses or electronic failure rather 
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ton missile passed overhead. The Norwegian military evi- 

In Helsinki, the commander dently think they know pre- 

cbief .of the defence staff, in °f the Finnish Air -Force. Gen- cisely which type of missile 
particular, -rtiled out the possi-' cral Raimo Merio, told Finnish was involved — one with a 
bility that - the Russians- were television viewers that an ap- range of between 200 and 400 

deliberately testing Norway’s parent breach of Einnish neu- kilometres (125 to 250 miles), 

air defences"'— - which in that tratity was under investigation, designed to be launched from 

strategically' ' important area ' He added that a statement a submarine, carrying a 1,000 

iW' - a wav "zh* are~ also Nate's.' The Brussels might be made later by border kilogram (a ton) warhead con- 
But the tv ’ headquarters of: Nato aid last guards charged with defending sisting of conventional- or nu- 
sea^ch' otr" ;.- L\. night it knew nothing of the the nation’s frontiers. dear explosives. ' 

r ' called V’-'c'ii » ^ incident m3 - awaited” .reports General Jaakko _ Vaftanen, la this case is is assumed 

avesnenr n from Norwegian the commander ^of the Finnish that neither was present. 

authorities. - : defence forces, tned in a radio . . ■ 

In Los Ang les, president; interview to reassure his coins- . According to Norwegian nul- 

Reagan saSd IheUnited States trymen that -they could cope sources, the Soviet Navy 

had not verified -reports that a with the threat of the super- often tests such missiles from 

Soviet missile had Sown over powers launching cruise mis- submarines m the Barents Sea, 

Norwayr' • - . sfles across Finland’s territory, but they are normally 

H it was . a -it- seems Their radar surveillance was launched in a north-easterly di- 
that the . Norwegian . m^tary improving, he said, and once a rectaon. presumably landing 

passed with flying colours. The missile had been spotted — somewhere on the Polar ice 

low-flying-missile, resembling a though this was admittedly dif- pack.or along the Soviet arctic 

. .. . - ’ , ’ shoreline. - For some' reason 
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headed south-west 


this one 
instead. 

Russia has developed several 
Masses of submarine capable 
of firing cruise missiles at sur- 
face ships or shore targets. 

The most powerful and mod- 
ern of these is the 14,000-ton 
Oscar class, believed to be 
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may force 
interest 
rates up 


By Peter Rodgers, 

City Editor 

Strong pressure was building 
up in the markets yesterday 
for a rise in bank base lending 
rates as sterling plumbed new 
depths of just below 91.14 on 
the foreign exchanges. It fin- 
ished at a new closing low of 
$1.1465, down 1.22 cents. 

In New York, it closed at 
$1.1450. 

The rise in interest rates in 
the City’s money markets, if 
sustained, could justify a j or 
1 per cent rise in bank base 
lending rates from the present 
91 per cent 

Dealers said that the key to 
events would be next Tues- 
day’s money supply figures for 
December, although the Bank 
of England believes that these 
will be extremely difficult to 
interpret because of special 
factors such as the aftermath 
of the British Telecom sale. 

Most City dealers expected 
the Government to sit on in- 
terest rates at least -until the 
money supply figures are 


City Notebook, page 15; Mid- 
land's problems, page 1? 


known, although any further 
in sterlini 


equipped with 24 SS-N-19 mis- 
siles, wh 


whose range is listed in 

Jane's Fighting Ships as up to 
290 nautical miles. 

Even as an accident last Fri- 
dhy’s intrusion has disturbing 
implications: including’- the 

'fact tfiat-Sh. war-nb-bne would 
iniow. "until- such a- -missile 
landed whom it- was intended 
for and whether or not it was 
carrying a nuclear warhead. 
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ACTION against - Father 
Jerzy Fofueluszko, the mar- ■ 
dered Polish priest,, was an-, 
thorised by the * 4 top ranks? 
of. the Ministry of the; -Inte- 
rior; a court was told, yester- 
day- Page 4. . 1 _ - - 


Test for tests 


BRITAIN’S nuclear, tests in ' 
Australia and the Pacific 
should be examined by a. 
Commonwealth.- ' cbmnilssfcm 
of inquiry, •'"two .groups said- 
yesteraay. Page 2. . 
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Reagan aide quits 
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PRESIDENT Reagan’s . Sec-' 
■ retary of the Interior, Mr 
TVIlliam Clark,, resigned yes- 
terday. Page 4. 




'Contract' theory 
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POLICE have . not ruled, oirt 
that tlie murder of- a wealthy 
dress, manufacturer was -a 
contract killing. Plage 2- r 
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High, not fow v 

FIGURES released yesterday- 
indicated that the “stay, 
low” campaign against driv- 
ing and' drinking uver Christ- 
mas had failed. Back page. 
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Heart to heart . 

WALES is to be the subject 
. of what -is claimed tn be the^ 
world’s largest heat disease 
- prevention programme.' Page- 
2 . 
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Spade odyssdy 

BRITAIN sliouid join Europe 


on 

structure of talks 


the 


From 'Alex Brnmmer The sources said that 

in Wash ing ton - Soviet ambassador to Washing- 

ton. Mr Dobrynin, who has his- 
The United Stat es will enter played a critical back 

jmxt week’s, arm®, control -talks channel role in arms control 
with the SoViet tlmon without discussions, has not been seen 
any clear indjcation from Mos- at the State Department for 

•* , Tn/iwfi f non TTMlr 3IVn TCOC 


^ ^ +n „„ more than a week and was 

cow that rt .fw wtiaag to go dne ^ returu to M03C0W yes . 


along with the Reagan -Admin- terday. This means that there 
istratiori’s procedural. approach have been almost no official 
to future negdtiatitujs, .' State communications on arms con- 

tnrf between the superpowers 
Department sources - said yj e R ea g a n team ham- 

yesterday. mered out its likely, positions j 


plunge in sterling might make 
this impossible. 

The pound was hit during 
the morning by an announce- 
ment of £185 million fourth- 
quarter losses- at Midland 
Bank's California subsidiary, 

Crocker National, caused by- 
lending to fanners and the 
property business. 

Some foreign exchange trad- 
ers thought that this further 
confirmation of the banking in- 
dustry’s troubles gave sterling 
the final push to its new low 
during the day of $1.1398. be- 
fore it recovered a little at the 
close. But the strength of the 
dollar against all currencies, 
coupled with continuing uncer- 
tainty about oil prices - were 

J By Colin Brown, 

.7 

continental currencies, bitting 
a new low of 72.3 per cent of 
its 1975 value on the Bank of 
England’s sterling index before 
recovering to a new closing 
low of 72 JS per. cent Gilt-edged 
stock fell sharply, while share's 
tumbled 11.9 to 940.4 on the 
FT index. 

The Government has man- 
aged to convince the City in 
recent weeks that it win not 
protect the pound by raising 
interest rates, which would be 
seen as a blow to its economic 
policy. 

Although • the confidence 
about stable interest rates was 
not destroyed by the rows .over 
oil prices at the Opee meeting, 
the City fears that the Govern- 
ment may be forced to halt 
the rot soon. There are echoes 
of last July, when City fears 
about rising interest rates 
turned into a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, forcing the Chancel- 
lor to allow a 2.75 per cent 
base rate increase. 

There has been no rnove- 



LLOYD’S FAREWELL: The West Indies cricket captain. Clive Lloyd leaving the 
pitch at Sydney after making 72 in his final Test innings before retirement His side 
suffered their first defeat in 28 Tests by an innings and 55 runs, bat won the series 

against Australia 3-1. Report, page 18 


New Coal Bill for NCB debt 
problems will provoke Tories 


Botham 
and wife 
granted 
bail after 
arrest 


Bv Anne McHardy and 
Michael Parkin 
L\N BOTHAM, the Somerset 
and England ericketer. and 
his wife. Kathy, have been 
given police bail after being 
arrested at their Epworlh, 
Scunthorpe home on new 
year’s eve on suspicion of 
possessing drugs. 

They were taken to Scun- 
thorpe poliee station by 
Humberside police officers, 
who also look substances 
from their home for analysis. 
They are bailed to January 
25. No charges have been 
brought against them. 

Last night their solicitor, 
Mr Alan Herd, confirmed 
that they had been ques- 
tioned but said he had ad- 
vised them not to make any 
public statement. 

The Bothams and their 
children, Liam, aged six, and 
Sarah, five, were not at 
home yesterday. 

Botham, who has spent 
only three of the past eight 
Christmases at home, refused 
to join the England tour of 
India and Pakistan because 
he raid he wanted to spend 
more time with his family. 
He said he wanted to take 
the children to Hnll Fair. 

He has appeared in seven 
tours since making his Test 
debut in 1977. and was cap- 
tain for 12 Tests. He gare 
up the captaincy in 1981 
after a poor run. 

Last winter he returned 
home early from the Eng- 
land tour of New Zealand 
and Pakistan for operations 
on an injured knee. 

Last year be caused con- 
troversy by agreeing to play 
football for Fourth Division 
Seunthorpe United, a deci- 
sion the MCC described as 
irresponsible. 

Four years ago Botham 
was charged with assaulting 
a sailor as he left a night* 
elnb near his home. He was 


Tlie. Energy -Secretary, 

Peter Walker, is being forced 
to prepare a new coal Bill to 
enable the National Coal Board 
to fund dts accelerating losses, 
due partly to the costs of the 
miners’ strike. 

The bill which is to be in- 
troduced in the spring, will be 
strongly opposed by some Tory 
MPs, who believe it would be 
throwing good money after heve 
bad, and will give the Opposi- 
tion the opportunity to renew 
their attack on the Govern- 
ment if the miners' strike is 
continuing. 

The hoard is due to exceed 
its legal powers for funding its 
losses by March, this year. Mr 


until 1986. but the. final £800 by Tors' MP to the Energy ! discharged after the Sun- at 

million tranche of tn*' money. Undor-Sccretory, Mr : David : Grimsby Ct-owii Court failed 

jj r was taken up by the Coal Hunt j to reach a verdict 


Board in November, J9S4. by a fh e opposition support the 
parliamentary Order Four principle of more public in- 

Tory MP opposed it then and vestment in the pits but if the 
others abstained. strike has not been settled 

Mr Walker, who will be back when the bill is introduced the 
at the Energy Department next Opposition will use the mea- 
week, after his new year sure as a focal point for their 
break, will face Tory anger at the Government’s 

backbench dissent over the handling of the dispute, 
bill. A number of Tories be- 


that the Government is 
throwing good money after bad 
and want to see the pits 
privatised — a course not 
being taken seriously by the 
cabinet despite hints by. some 
ministers that they would sup- 
port it. 

The Tory critics believe that 


Walker will then be forced to more publfc money should be 
introduce the Coal Bill to re- spent on programmes which 
place the 1983 Act which set are being cut including hous- 
the limit at a total of £2 ing investment to increase em- 
billioxL ployment rather than, on the 

.The act was meant to last pits, a point made most forcibly. 


Although it' was expected 
that the Government would 
need to renew the Coal. Act, 
ministers did not anticipate 
last year that the coal strike 
would continue well into 1985 
and the need for a Coal Bill 
was omitted from the Queen's 
Speech. 

Mr Hunt told MPs in No- 
vember that payments of defi- 
cit grant were made each 
month by the Energy Depart- 
ment to the NCB. Although he 

Turn to back page, col. 7 
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possessing drugs 
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In meetings' viith his' senior over tlie last few days. Iment in. base rates since! 

security' advisers' in Palm The immense difficulties - Barclays "went up-J pprcent to i 
Springs this . week .President w hich ' lie ahead in Geneva 9 - 7 ^ PW I 

Reagan is said to. have. agreed were emphasised yesterday in j a n se which was not followed 


to . seek' . at least .two sets of an , interview given by Mr Rich- 
future talks ori offensive .and anj perle. an assistant Seere- 
defensive weapons systems at tary of Defence, who will be 
the Geneva meeting. These in- in Geneva. He told the Wash- 
ternal decisions were appar- ington Post: “The sense that 
ently taken in a vacuum with- We and the Russians could 
out a dear idea bow compose our differences, re- 
acceptable they will prove to duce them to treaty con- 
the Russians. stralnts, enter into agreements, 

“What von saw in the for- lrea - ties : reflecting a set of 

su&’fis 

talks at foreign minister level 01 inai - 

in • Geneva, “ is all you have " Fresh from his decision- ' 
in terms.. of communications making on arms control, Presi- 
be tween the . two sides on dent Reagan yesterday met the 
Geneva, State Department offi- Japanese. .Prime Minister. Mr 
ciols said. Nakasone, in Los Angeles, and 

“ Nothing has been pre- gave him a full . briefing on 
cooked” for the talks on American hopes for the talks. 
Jaunary 7 and' S between the The US will express a readi- 
Secretery of -States Mr Shultz, ness in Geneva to discuss the 
and his Soviet c ounterpart, Mr 

Gromyko, they added. Turn to back page, col. 3 
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Jarntw) protest 


By Leonard Barden. . 

Chess Correspondent 

A 'Kasparov, oppo- 
i nents ■ ' far the longest ever 
world chess title match, may 
be downgraded to an hotel in 
the' Moscow -suburbs next 
week. The Soviet Chess Feder- 
ation is- alarmed at the rocket- 
ing costs . of. the-ll&day match 

_at the Ball -of Cntaw. '-where. 

;the- bill so far is around 

£900,000. - 

.In" the latest game — the 
37 th and yet another draw — 

Kasparov sprang an .opening 
novelty on move 10, offered 

& Gar, Kasparov : early offer 

ned, ■ and : set Soviet officials 
back another - £8,000- in rent 



is reported to be disgruntled 
at the switch, but some chess 
. Eremlinologists claim that the 
move represents a heavy hint 
to Kasparov that he should 
stop his hopeless resistance. 
He is 5-1 down, and six vic- 
tories are needed to win the 
title. 


Third miner 
on murder 
charge 


of a draw 


The Soviet Chess Federa- 
tion’s budget is never publicly 
revealed, but must run into 
millions of roubles, with a host 
of salaried trainers, administra- 
tors and grandmasters. 

In 1983 the Soviet Union 
made substantial undercover 
hard currency "payments to in- 
duce Fide to transfer 


. By John Ardil), 

[ Labour Correspondent 

Four North-east pits yester- 
day produced coal for the first I 
time since the miners' spike 
began last March, the National J 
Coal Board claimed. 

• It said that 132 men aban- 
doned the strike in the coal- 
field yesterday when mines 
were open again after the 
Christmas break, bringing the 
total -of working miners to 
2,949 out of- a- total of 22,000 
colliers on the coalfield. 

But Mr Tom Callao, general 
secretary of the National 
Union of ‘Mineworkers’ Dur- 
ham area dismissed the board 
claims as “ cheap propaganda. ” 
He said that pickets would en- 
sure that any coal produced at 
the pits, and at any others due 
to end their holiday next 
.week, would not leave the pits. 

. Accordingly to the board, 
coal was produced at Whittle 
in Northumberland and Vane 
Tempest, • Herrington and 
Wearmouth in Durham. 

Herrington was one of the 
five pits nationally earmarked 
for closure in the programme 
that sparked the strike. Yester - 1 
day was the first day men had j 
worked underground there. 

Newly-mined coal was stored | 
underground at Wearmouth 
but brought to the surface at 
the three other pits, the board 
said. 

A spokesman said “ the 
North-east is back in business 
doing what we do best— pro- 
ducing coal. It’s a great start 
to the new year.**' 

Mr Callan said that reports 


A third striking miner has 
been arrested and charged 
with the murder of the South 
Wales taxi driver, Mr David 
Wilkie, who died when con- , 
crete was thrown from a ; 
bridge at his car as he took a ! 
miner to work. ' 

South Wales police said last 
night that Anthony Williams, , 
aged 26, of Rhymney, mid-Gla- 
morgan, would appear in court 1 
at Merthyr Tydfil today. I 

-Two -other- striking miners | 
have been in custody since the • 
day of the incident on Novem-'i 
ber 30. accused of murdering ! 
Mr Wilkie, aged 35, a father of 
two. They are due to make 
another. . -appearance before 
Merthyr magistrates today. 

Police charged the third 
miner on the advice of the 
Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, who studied a file bn 
their investigations into Mr 
Wilkie’s kiiling. 
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when Karpov^ accepted- after 15 may well be^against Fide Korchnoi from its original 
movesi - ‘ . ternational Chess Federation;, in Calffornia to London. 


to 

Kasparov’s world semifinal ! f rom NUM "lodges showed "that 
against the defector Viktor ] n0 coal had ^en raised to the 

surface at Herrington and by 
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By Staff Reporter 

Four French channel 
were blockaded last night by 
pickets or French ships and 
ferry passengers were being 
advised, to travel via Belgium 
or the Netherlands if possible.! 

Calais Dunkirk. Dieppe and ! 
eventually Boulogne as well i 
were at a standstill as talks to ^ 
settle the French seamen's i 
strike broke down in Paris. ! 

Sea fink ferries said last night ! 


You'll find huge reductions in all departments, 
with many items at half price, including Designer 
Collections, Separates and Knitwear, Shoes, Fashion 
Accessories. Leisurewear, Menswear, Childrenswear, 


Soviet sources say; that the 
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Recently, the Russians sur 
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{ would return to Dover empty. 
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.Karpov, the world champion. Chess mores, hack page 


planned' venue 

unique- in world title play, and 


i was the other, centre of a rela- 
! lively small drift back to work. 
]But with one of the 9 pits in 
’ Turn to back page ,-coJ- 7 


A spokesman said: iP We are ! 
telling passengers who want to ! 
go across at the moment that| 
wc have got Dover to Ostendi 
open and Harwich to the Hook] 
of Holland.” 1 
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Councils gamble on rate-cap confrontation 


THE 16 Labour councils 
selected for rate-capping are 
in danger of missing an 
opportunity to extract con- 
cessions from the Govern- 
ment which could reduce the 
need for cuts in services and 
jobs. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, the 
local government minister, 
said yesterday that councils 
on the rate-capping hit list 
had less than two weeks to 
appeal against the provi- 
sional rate limits which the 
Government announced in 
mid-December. The authori- 
ties only had until January 
15 to make representations, 
he said, and after that the 
Government would move rap- 
idly to make parliamentary 
orders to give the limits stat- 
utory force. 

But the council leaders, 
most of whom privately ac- 
cept the need for negotia- 
tions, are refusing to act 


John Carvel on the tactics of .some Labour council leaders to force a Government retreat over job and service cuts 


until after the deadline. 
Many believe that if they 
hold firm now and show that 
they are prepared to moss 
the brink of confrontation 
ministers will be obliged to 
make more fundamental con- 
cessions later. Including the 
relaxation of spending 
targets and restoration of 
large sums of rate support 
grant 

The result is that the Gov- 
ernment may fix final rate 
limits more severe than in- 
tended because ministers 
have no opportunity to bring 
out tiie concessions which 
they have up their sleeves. 

The councils would then 
become legally obliged to 
make unnecessary large cuts 
in services and jobs, unless 
they could subsequently 
force the Government into 
full-scale retreat 


There are two reasons why 
some authorities could ex- 
pect to win a better deal. 
When Mr Patrick Jenkin, the 
Environment Secretary, made 
calculations last July of the 
spending cuts which the 
councils would be required 
to make he failed to take 
account of creative accoun- 
tancy dodges which 
artificially reduced some au- 
thorities * existing budgets. 
The result was that he asked 
for excessive cuts. 

When last month he trans- 
lated these spending limits 
into rate limits for toe com- 
ing year he also appears to 
have made fanlty assump- 
tions about some councils* 
balances. 

The government line, put 
forward by Mr Baker, is that 
the councils have only a few 


Nuclear veterans seek 
Commonwealth inquiry 


By Paul Brown the adequacy of the safeguards had no vested, interest in nu- 

Ommwace and the British of life and property." clear matters could be trusted 

nSSSffiS Veters <3ted ^ the e£ent no Australian to try to find out the full 
ZSSbrlS a Commonwealth scientist was involved in facts, he said. 

/ comS&fon of lneuSS into the health and safety checks, and Mr Glen Alealay, a test vet- 
SKfrf Briti^Se^Tteste attended the -tests. The eran representative from 

ShS? iJ S! to A?str5£ statement that the public America, said there were 66 
Christmas Wand in the would safeguarded was read atomic and hydrogen bomb ex- 
SSfctaflJttMt S 0* Brltisn and Australian plosions between 1346 and 

tab A ^Sn«j m dSent from He believed that it «. not 
«^Au^^ian nuciear tesw ar ed jcai Research Council the money which would have 

iSSfon^todSr The^?t?ra£ * February 194? concerning to be paid to. test veterans 
cK toatnrtaii the relCTMt the effects of radiation on which was causing the official 
document will be made avail- plants, animal, and man, silence over the tests, but the 
owuments win o^gde avail ^ ^ . 4jj11 q uan tative broader issues of the dangers 

“ Ministry of expeTimeats show that even in the nuclear fuel cycle and 
Atanress conference vester- the smallest does of radiation the effects of low-level radia- 
d^tSe produce a gen^c effect, there tkm on humans, 
uments which they said showed *>eing no threshold d«» below Mr Ale alay sa id that out of 
that although Britain knew of whrch no flenebc effect w 3,800 US veterans with claims 
the dangers which servicemen induced." against the Government, 14 

and natives faced little or Mr George Pntchard, for had received awards so far, all 
nothing was doneto protect Greenpeace, said that the state- of them terminal cancer pa- 
them. The papers were marked ment that the Australian gov- tients. Most of them had now 
secret, but had been found in eminent would look after the died. , 

S ublic record offices 30 years safety of its people placed a He said that Marshall lsland- 
iter. moral obligation upon it now. ers in the .Pacific were left 

One of the documents, dated “ We are asking for justice unprotected in the path of fau- 
June 24, 1953, states that f, the for the civilian victims of tests out from the first major hy- 
Govemment of Australia, ad- and the test veterans." he said, drogen bomb for three days 
vised by the&r own scientists. Only a Commonwealth inquiry before servicemen «une to 
will satisfy themselves as to with countries involved who evacuate them. By that time 

the fall-out was three inches 



had 


Glen Alealay: ‘Fear 
behind! official sfience* 


Ken McGinley : * genetic 
defects in children* 


deep. The children 
thought it was snv. 

The radiation burns and sub- 
sequent diseases suffered by 
the people had been used as a 
blueprint by United States sci- 
entists to -study the- effects of 
nuclear war. THs information 
had always been suppressed as 
a military secret, and was a 
terrible crime against innocent 
people, Mr Alealay said. 

Mr Ken McGinley, chairman 
of the British Test Veterans, 
said that the current National 
Radiological Protection Board’s 
study into victims of British 
tests did not include genetic 
defects in children. The na- 
tional average of genetic de- 
fects was less than 2 per cent, 
but among nuclear test veter- 
ans' children it was 16 per 
cent, he added. 


Test for 
no-strike 


deal 


By John Ardlll, 

Labour Correspondent 

The first critical test of the 
no-strike deals being made be- 
tween the Electrical Electronic 
Telecommunications and 

Plumbing Union and electron- 
ics companies will come next 
week when arbitration takes 
place in a pay dispute between 
the union and the Sanyo com- 
pany in Lowestoft. 

Professor Sidney Kessler. oE 
the City University in London 
will decide between the com- 
pany and union cases by the 
“ pendulum ’’ arbitration 

method, an essential feature of 
the deals, prohibiting the arbi- 
trator splitting the difference 
between claim and offer. 

The union has rejected a 
pay offer, including 6 per cent 
on basic rates, an extra days 
holiday and three weeks bonus, 
■which' the company says is 
worth 12.2 per cent of its pay 
bill for the 250 employees. 
Tire union wants phased 
progress towards what it says 
is the national average 
television manufacturing. 


Heath predicts further 
rebellion over budget 


for 


Professor Kessler will con- 
duct hearings at Lowestoft on 
Thursdav and Friday next 
week. If* he finds for the union 
he will also have to establish 
what the average Tate is, the 
company’s general manager, 
Mr Noel Salmon, said 
yesterday. 

He said the union was com- 
paring the basic rate of pro- 
duction operators with tiiat of 
similar workers in places like 
Croydon. Other grades of 
worker at Lowestoft earned 
very much more, and the com- 
pany’s offer was in line with 
local average rates. 

The arbitration is believed 
to be the first under this type 
of agreement, which many- 
other unions bitterly opposed. 


By Colin Brown said: “Ob yes. i am sure of 

A warning of more Tory that because there are very 
backbench rebellions was given fundamental differences be- 
yesterday by Mr Edward, tween us. What you call rebel- 
Heath, the former Conservative lions have come in a very wide 
Prime Minister. number of fields, particularly 

The -main battle will be over because there is a growing 
the shape of the forthcoming feeling in the party that much 
spring budget in which the more needs to be done on 
Chancellor intends to give £1.5 employment” 
billion in tax- cuts by raising Mr Tan Gow. the Housing 
tax thresholds. Minister, stood firm yesterday 

Mr Heath, interviewed on against Tory backbench critics 
1TN, echoed growing Tory who are threatening to rebel 
backbench demands for the over the £1 billion cut in the 
money to be spent instead in housing investment 

direct schemes to reduce un- programme, 
employment through capital Mr Gow, interviewed on BBC 
projects such as sewer radio, said : “ I am totally com- 
building. mitted to the policy of sound 

Mrs Thatcher and the Chan- money and honest finance. I 
cello r, Mr Lawson, have firmly recognise that harsh decisions 
rejected this course but the about public expenditure have 
senior Tory dissenters are dc- to be taken if we are to en- 
ter mined to continue their sure that we have a strong and 
campaign to get the Govern- sound economy.” 
ment to change course. This is Some Tory MPs believe that 
likely to Zead to a number of the cuts are the Treasury’s re- 
Tories voting against the bud- venge for failing to obtain 
get proposal. £600 million in cuts in other 

Asked about the possibility housing programmes in the 
of further rebellions, Mr Heath autumn. 


more days to make their ap- 
proach. “The time in which 
representations can be made 
runs out on January 15," he 
said. Parliamentary orders to 
enforce the final rate limits 
would then' -be laid within 
about a fortnight. Once laid, 
they could not be amended, 
Mr Baker said. 


A debate on the orders for 
the four rate-capped tipper- 
tier authorities (Merseyside, 
South Yorkshire, the Greater 
London Council, and the 
-Inner London Education Au- 
thority) will be held at the 
end of January or early in 
February. Orders for the 
lower-tier councils would be 
debated in mid-February, he 
said. 

Council leaders believe 
that Mr Baker is exaggerat- 
ing the need for haste. The 


Listening 
post gives 
1984 to 
Scargill 


By Dennis Barker 
BBC Radio 4*s annual Men 
and Women of the Year poll 
of listeners, It was disclosed 
yesterday, has turned np a 
strange doable bill at the 
top of the Top Ten lists : Mr 
Arthur Scargill and Mrs 
Thatcher. 

Mr Scargill easily beat the 
chairman of the National 
Coal Board, Mr Ian 
MacGregor, who came joint 
eighth with Dr David Owen 
aim Mr Tam Dalyell, MP. He 
had a decisive lead over the 
number two on the male list, 
the Brighton bomb victim, 
Mr Norman TetfbIL 


Some voting postcards sent 
in by listeners to Radio 4*s 
Today programme said of Mr 
Scargill that, however much 
they disliked him, he was ob- 
viously Man of the Year. Mrs 
Thatcher’s victory was even 
more conspicuous: she [polled 
the largest number of votes 
in the several thousand post- 
cards sent to the BBC in the 
fortnight before Christinas. 


. Royalty had a mixed rat- 
ing. Princess Anne, usually 
111 at ease in the public eye, 
was runner-up to Mrs 
Thatcher as number two of 
the Top Ten Women, while 
that stock favourite, the 
Princess of Wales, failed for 
the first time in three years 
to get placed in the Top 
Ten, despite the birth of her 
second son. The Princess of 
Wales can take some com- 
fort from tiie fact that a 
Woman’s Own magazine sur- 
vey this week found her to 
be the most popular Briton 
among people abroad, espe- 
cially In the US, France. 
Japan, Germany and 
Australia. 


Clergymen did welL Rabbi 
Lionel Bine, who has 
brought humour to ttae 
Thought for the Day slot, 
was third in the men’s list. 
The vigorously pro-miner 
Bishop of Durham, Dr David 
Jenkins, was fourth, the 
Nobel prize-winner. Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, fifth. Seventh 
(after the weatherman, lan 
McCaskill, at sixth) came 
Monsignor Bruce Kent of 
CND — the only survivor 
from the J9S3 Top Ten, 
when he was first 


It was a good year for dis- 
sidents generally. Mrs Joan 
Ruddock of CND was third, 
followed by Miss Sarah 
Tlsdall, who leaked defence 
papers to the Guardian and, 
went to gaol, at fourth. 

A BBC spokesman declined 
to speculate about why Terry 
Wogan had not been men- 
tioned by listeners, though 
his wife had. But he did re- 
veal that 15 disregarded 
postcards, all in the same 
hand writing, had suggested 
as Man of the Year Roger 
Cook of the BBC Checkpoint 
anti-twister programme. 
“ They all came from Har- 
row,” he said. “Mr Cook 
does not live in Harrow.” 


key figure among them Is Mr 
David Blunkett, of Sheffield, 
chairman of the “ fronf-line ” 
councils' pressure group 
called the Local Government 
Campaign Unit, and a 'mem- 
ber of Labour’s national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

He has received a legal 
opinion which suggests that 
the Government must assume 
the councils are willing to 
negotiate unless they say 
they are not 

Council leaders agreed at a 
private meeting qu December 
18 to pass model resolutions 
through ' each, of their coun- 
cils rejecting the rate limits, 
but not closmg the door' to 
future negotiations. On this 
argument Mr Jenkins would 
be on legally dangerous 
ground if he did not give 
the councils a chance to ne- 
gotiate after January 15. 


It is undear how many of 
them would be willing to do 
so. A' hard-line faction led by 
Mr Ted Knight, leader of 
Lambeth, in south London, 
has been arguing that the 
Government will not make 
the necessary concessions 
until ministers are faced 
with confrontation. 

Mr Knight is supported by 
the so-called London leaders' 
group, including Mr John 

Austin-Walker of Greenwich, 

Mr Tony Ritchie . of South- 
wark, and Mr Ron 
Strockbridge of Lewisham. 

This group has tended to 
dominate discussions, 

whereas leaders favouring 
early negotiation, have been 
less vociferous, perhaps fear- 
ful of criticism of their left- 
wing credentials. : 

The position of the Labour 
parliamentary leadership in 


this debate has so far had 
little effect The shadow 
environment secretary, . Dr 
John Cunningham, has made 
it clear that sooner or. la ter, 
there 'must be. an attempt at 
a negotiated settlement ' 

If there ere to be talks the 
council side, is alm ost c ertain 
to insist on a collective dele- 
gation to Mr Jenkin for fear 
that he might split their 
ranks by offering individual 
deals. 

Mr Jenkin's problem is> 
that the councils have high, 
expectations of forcing him 
into retreat If he does not 
show some flexibility he may 
find that, they embark on a 
' policy of confrontation, in- 
cluding ' refusal to fix legal 
rates in the spring. • • 

But if he is flexible he 
may be criticised within his 
own party: for weakness: 
many Tory MPs still 1 blame 
him for being soft on Liver- 
pool last year. 


Police pursue theory 
of ‘contract* killing 


By Gareth Parry 


lion pound-a-year' concern, motorcycle came back to the 


' '. “ ' " ' .... Ariel] a, supplying- -medium- house and climbed in through 

Defectives hunting the kill- . , - — a «i~. 


priced fashions to high street the bathroom window, 
ers of a wealthy London dress shops throughout Britain. Mr Constantin ou’s bod^was 


manufacturer op . new year’s jjis success, marked by his found in a small room 
day are not ruling out the pos- moving into his £L25 million, religious artefacts, 
sibility that his murder might io-bedroom mansion six years Two safes on the ground 
have been a gangster contract had earned him someen- floor had. been opened. Police 
killing. vious enemies in the Cypriot said that many thousands of 

Mr Aristos Constantinou, community, pounds were taken. A waH 

aged 40, was shot seven times Th e coupieV 1 three sons, safe behind a painting had 
after he and his wife Elena aeet j three, four, and seven, been opened, but foreign cur- 
returned to their home in The y^ re staying' with their- grand- rency remained inside it. 
Bishop’s Avenue, the stalled parents when Mr Constantinou Police said that the house, 
millionaire’s row, in Hamp- ^is wife,' who 4s In heir which, unlike most others in 
stead, north London, after a early twenties, returned home the road, was not protected by 

party. at 1.30 am. elaborate security systems, had 

The ferocity of the Mrs Constantinou went up- not been ransacked. The Chi- 
shooting — Mr Constantinou sta irs to a bedroom and be- nese housekeeper and her nus- 
was hit three times in the came aware of someone stand- band, who live in n flat at the 
face— was not considered toy w behind her. A man dressed back of the house, slept 
police to be the usual action j 0 md. wearing a carnl- throughout the murder, 

of burglars surprised by the ^ monster mask hit her in The killer's gun, a .25 cali- 
couple's return. the mouth and locked her in a bre automatic pistol, may have 

A Scotland Yard spokesman bathroom. jammed.. One of the spent bul- 

said yesterday: “We are not. g^e heard her husband let casings found had split in- 
ruling out the possibility of it screaming downstairs, and then dicating . a faulty firing 
being associated with business, jj, e sound of gunfire. Mrs mechanism.- 
or other motives." Constantinou finally . escaped Detective . Superintendent 

Mr Constantinou, who was through a window, shinned Robert Green, who, is leading 
bom in Cyprus, started selling down a drainpipe and at- the investigation, said : M There 
dress material from a barrow tempted to get help from pass- is also a possibility of it being 
near Carnaby Street in the ing motorists. Two cars a robbery that had gone badly 
1960s, but quickly developed stopped, then drove away, wrong, and It might well be 
his business into a multi-mil- Eventually, two youths on a that toe gun was damaged.” 
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The house where Mr Constantinou was murdered 


Picture by E. Hamilton-West 


Skipping out 
of danger 


A man sleeping rough in a 
skip was tipped into a waste 
crusher vehicle yesterday and 
escaped with two broken ribs. 
He was freed when the driver 
heard him groaning just as he 
began the crushing operation. 

Mr James Hanneffy, aged 51, 
had bedded down in a skip full 
of rubbish at the back of "Wool- 
worths in Above Bar, Southamp- 
ton- 


Baby taken off 
ventilator 


Britain's youngest liver 
transplant patient Cathy 
McTieman, aged eight months, 
has been taken off the ventila- 
tor which was helping her to 
breath. 

A week after her five-hour 
transplant operation at 
Addeobrodke’s Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, the baby's condition re- 
mains stable. Cathy, from Ips- 
wich, Suffolk, has also taken, 
her first food since the 
operation. 


River plan 
rejected 


The Gloucester Conservative 
MP, Mrs Sally Oppeabeim, has 
lost her battle to develop com- 
mercially one of the most 
beautiful stretches of the river 
Severn. Mrs Oppenheim, who 
owns large areas of land 
around Britain's longest river, 
at Wamloades Hill, had wanted 
to build a fisherman’s centre 
on top of a cliff face. 

The plan has finally been 
rejected by the Department of 
the Environment 


Plan to 
reduce 


4$ 
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deaths 
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By Paul Hoyiand, .-*• 

Welsh Correspondent 
A major heart disease pre- ' 
vexation programme is^ to be* 
Launched in -Wales, which has. - 
one of the highest imid^nces jrf 
coronary thrombosis in toe 
world. * ~ 

professor John Catford, who" 
has been allocated £li million, 
to run the programme oyer; the- 
next five years, said of toe : 
problem: “Ten thousand 

Welshmen and women- die «ch. 
year from heart disease, which 
is equivalent in scale to a jum- 
bo jet crashing every - twff 
weeks.” • 

Heart disease is the comr 
monest cause o£ death, in. the 
United Kingdom. The aim o$ 
the prevention . programme, is 
to reduce the level of. 
fatalities. 

"Little is bemg done. m the. 
field of prevention, unlike 
many other countries, where- 
important reductions have oc- 
curred,” Professor Catford 
said. "In the United States 
Australia, New Zealand and 
parts of Europe there have 
been reductions of 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent in; death rates 
over the last 10 years, to the 
UK tiie death rate, if. anything; 
has climbed." 

The Welsh programme wilt 
concentrate on the . promotion 
of health through regular exer- 
cise. a balanced diet and -the 
control of raised blood pres^. 
sure. Other initiatives will tit: 
dude the rehabilitation ol 
heart attaek sufferers and 
training in resuscitation. 

For those worried about the 
effects of a cholesterol-packed 
Christmas there are words of 
comfort from the programme's 
assistant director of public af- 
fairs. Mr Huw. Davies. “Our 
message is enjoy yourselves 
but try to balance things out 
in the following week. 

“Other programmes... say 
‘No’ all the time but we ire 
saying ‘Yes’ to most thins. 
The only thing we are sayini 
‘No* to all the time, is 
smoking.” 

He continued : “ You should 
strengthen your heart with a 
little light exercise every day. 
For people who find jogging 
difficult swimming is much 
more pleasant."- 
The biggest problem faring 
the programme’s directorate 
will be changing the Welsh 
way of life. Heavy drinking, 
heavy smoking and starchy 
foods are Characteristic: of toe 
South Wales ~ industrial 
heartland. • 

If successful the programme 
may he extended at five-yearly 
intervals. . “ This .is - an* educa- 
tional progr a mme and we are 
not a charity ifice the Heart 
Fotmitotion,” Mr Davies *aid/ 

. The .Health Education Coup-, 
cil" and the Welsh Office have 
provided - the initial budget, 
which is expected to be aug- 
mented by contributions - from 
industry and . other 
organisations. - 

. Professor Catford, formerly 
of. Wessex Regional Health Au- 
thority, has been" appointed 
professor of health education 
and- health promotion at the 
University of Wales' College of 
Medicine .in Cardiff. The chair 
the first of its kind -in 
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Europe and it is hoped that 
the - academic unit will be - a 
“-major force in setting -a new 
direction for the promotion of 
good health in Britain.*’ 
Activities will be. moimted 
in numerous settings, including 
sports centres; doctors’ surger- 
ies. the workplace, hospitals 
and community centres. 
Awards may be given to indus- 
tries that reduce hyper tension 
to ‘ help to - combat • ^bteart 
disease. . - - : 

.Schools and youth clubs will 
also be involved " in " the 
which will - be 
with a television 


scheme, 
launched 
series. . 

“ There will . be a steering 
committee of education, and 
health authorities, general 
practitioners and lay people 
giving us support" Mr Davies 
said. 

The World Health Organisa- 
tion is- to give t he p rogramme 
the status of a WHO collabo- 
rating centre. 


OBITUARY 


Poison fumes 


affect eight 


Eight people were taken to 
hospital yesterday alter a po- 
tassium cyanide tank had over- 
heated, giving off poisonous 
ammonia fumes at a chemical 
factory on Merseyside. 


lyricist 


LEO ROBIN, the lyricist, who 
collaborated with Ralph 
Ralnger, Jerome Kern. Jule 
Styne and many other famous 
musicians, has died in Los An- 
geles, aged 84. He won an 
Academy Award for putting 
words in Bob Hope's mouth 
when Hope sang Thanks for 
the Memory in the film The 
Big Broadcast, of 1938. 


He also wrote Maurice Che- 
valier's most famous song, 
Louise, Jack Benny’s theme 
song. Love in Bloom, Dia- 
monds Are A Girl's Best 
Friend, from the film Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, and Be- 
yond The Blue Horizon. 


The Vaetite factory in Haw- 
thorn Road. Bootle, had to be 
evacuated. Firemen, supervised 
by chemists, were later cooling 
the tank down and diluting the 
chemical. 


He wrote the scores for 
more than 30 Hollywood films, 
including Casbah, Little Miss 
Marker and My Sister Irene, 
and once had three musicals 
running simultaneously on 
Broadway. Rohm, who began 
as a law student and journal- 
ist, is survived by his wife, A 
daughter. and three 
grandchildren. 


25 pc of smokers die early 


Ry Penny Chorltoa 

A quarter of the 15 million 
regular smokers in Britain will 
die early unless they join the 
growing numbers of those giv- 
ing up anti-smoking campaign- 
ers said in London yesterday. 


Announcing this year’s Na- 
tional No-Smoking Day, they 
predicted that more than a 
million would try to kick the 
habit on March 20. which is 
not onlv the first day of 
spring but also the day after 
the budget, when campaigners 
hope the tax on tobacco will 
rise. 

Donald Reid, chairman of 
the organising committee, said 
the aim was not to ban smok- 
ing but to help smokers who 
wished to stop. 


give up will eventually succeed 
if they keep trying. 

Mr Reid coordinates the 
Health Education Council's £2 
million a year anti-smoking 
programme, which began in 
1980. Since then the number 
of smokers has fallen by a 
quarter and the number of cig- 
arettes sold is down by a 
third. 

Heart and cancer research 
chaities are contributing 
towards the £100,000 cost of 
the day. 

“This might seem like a lot 
of money, but when you com- 
pare it to the saving in smok- 
ers* lives, it Is very small in- 
deed,” said Richard Peto, of 


"The majority of smokers 
really want to stop; National 
No Smoking Day provides 
them with an incentive to do 
so and moral support to suc- 
ceed," he said. 


More than 100 events will 
take place around the country. 
The campaign hopes to per- 
suade celebrities to lend their 
support, but one organiser 
said: “The trouble is finding 
celebrities who haven't already 
given up." 

The experts believe that the 
two-thirds of smokers who con- 
sistently say they, would like to 



the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford. 

“ It also is not very much 
compared to the £100 million 
we know to be the conserva- 
tive underestimate of what the 
tobacco industry spends on ad- 
vertising each year,” added 
David Simpson, director of 
Ash, Action on Smoking and 
Health, 

Professor Gerry Shaper, who 
is studying the health of mid- 
dle-aged men in 24 towns said 
that a quarter of all men be- 
tween 40 and 50 have evidence 
of coronary heart disease. 

“ The key factor, although 
not necessarily the exclusive 
one, is whether they are smok- 
ers,” he said, adding: “Smok- 
ers are three times more likely 
to risk coronary heart disease 
than non-smokers.” 


Mr Peto said: “The good 
news for smokers is that if 
they give up somehow, not 
only will they avoid a one in 
four chance of certain, and 
probably painful death, but if 
they stop before any major 
disease has started their past 
smoking habits will not affect 
their future health.” 


41 The Department of Health 
yesterday announced further 
moves to reduce tar levels in 
cigarettes after a voluntary 


Donald — giving agreement with the tobacco 

smokers help to give up industry. 


Hope for 


drummer 


Surgeons who sewed back 
the left arm of the rock musi- 
cian, Rick Allen, said yester- 
day that the operation ap- 
peared to have been successful 
The 21-year-old drummer with 
the heavy metal band Def 
Leppard was critically injured 
in a New Year’s Eve car crash. 
His condition was said to be 
stabilised and slightly im- 
proved in the Royal 
Hallamshire Hospital, 

Sheffield. 


Mr Alien, of Dronfield, Der- 
byshire, was thrown out of his 
Corvette Stingray car when it 
overturned on the A57 be- 
tween Derbyshire and Shef- 
field. His arm was sewn back 
in a four-hour operation by a 
micro-vascular surgeon, Mr 
Robert Page. 


9 A farmworker has. been al- 
lowed home from hospital- less 
than four months after sur- 
geons sewed back his left foot, 
which had been severed in a 
farmyard accident Kir Denis 
Wilson, aged 63, was injured 
when a fork-lift truck ran over 
him. “I shall soon be walking 
again" said Mr Wilson at his 
home in Main Road, Moulton 
Seas End, near Holbeacb, 
Lincolnshire, 


Computers proposed to 


help MPs’ work 


By Colin Brown 


An all-party Commons com- 
mittee strongly recommended 
yesterday that - Parliament 
should spend £5 million on 
computers for MPs. 

While some of the tradition- 
alists, including Mr Enoch 
Powell, are likely to baulk at 
new technology entering the 
Palace of Westminster, the 
select committee on Commons 
services says it is vital. 

The computers would be in- 
stalled in MPa' offices, -al- 
though many still have to 
make do with a bench in a 
corridor. 

The computers would enable 
MPs. to summon up informa- 
tion . currently provided 


it clear that it would not spell 
the end for the messengers, 
who still wear tails and gold 
badges and ’are' drawn., from 
the armed forces. 

MPs would - also be able to 
use the computers as word 
processors to send out stan- 
dard letters to constitutents, s 
practice which involves MPs' 
secretaries In many hours o! 
labour at the moment The* 
would also be aide to use mail* 
ing shots to particular groups. 


The computers could also be 


imputers < 

used as electronic diaries foi 


through the House of Com- 

s lifarr: 


mons library and the burgeon- 
ing army of political research- 
ers, many of whom are on 
grants from American colleges. 

But the computed, would 
also allow MPs to receive mes- 
sages and send electronic mes-_ 
sages to each other, cutting 
down the paperwork in the 
Commons. 

This would reduce the work 
load of the badge messengers 
who deliver- notes to MPs. 
wherever they may be. in the 
Commons. Their report makes 


MPs to remind them of Com- 
mons and party political busi- 
ness. The annunciator screens 
which show who is speaking ix 
the Chamber could double a s 
computers, but in public places 
there would be few changes. 

The cost of the- investment* 


may produce a public outcry 

nafi 




and opposition from the sun- 
group of MPs who . resist 
change to the style of Fife ir 
Parliament. The all-party cbm 
mittee insists that the- growth 
of statistical data available and 
the' mass of other' informatioc 
with which all MPs .must deal 
makes the speedy introduction 
of an effective informatior 
technology system. ©L vitai 
importance. • r 


ik. 





®S2 

1.935. 
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liafobur MP urges Home Office to allow mother last-minute reprieve 
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.By Sarah Sosdey that he takes particular excep- 

' a : innman ; e h- ^ on to the fact that Mrs Halil 

,A .Jypnot woman is to be returned ^ Britain illegally in 

. dgurted this morning, taking j un e 1933 on a new Turkish 
her three-year-old daughter passport with a different name 
with her but leaving her two after her marriage broke 
young "sons, both ■ British citi- down. Her husband . informed 
zens by birth, with their Use British authorities that she 
grandparents. had returned. She was arrested 

. The Labour MP Mr - John “ Sepfember 1933 ‘ 

SHltm called yesterday for a A campaign to stop her de- 
iast jpmute change of heart by portetion has been mounted by 
the j, Home . Office on what he parents and teachers from 
described as “the worst depor- Myatt Garden School in Lewi- 
tation case I have ever come sham. South-east London, 
across.^ which the two boys, now 12 

_ Mrs Ayse Halil, aged 32. of “d 7, attend, which has won 
MiHmack Grove, New Cross, the backing of local 
' London,, has been fighting to councillors, MPs and -trade 
stay : in JBritain with her par- un'omsts. 
ents since they emigrated- to Mrs Halil hopes to stay with 
this country from Cyprus in friends in Turkey and arrange 
197L Her misfortune was that her divorce, which her bus- 
they failed to register her as a band has so far refused to con- 
British citizen while she was sent to. 

under 18. When she married a \ campaign spokeswoman 
Cypriot . she automatically said that the battle was not 
; gained his citizenship. over: “We want to bring her 

■ Mrs Halil’s father served in home." 

the . British, army for 25 years She drew a comparison with 
: in' Cyprus and both her par- the grant of British citizenship 
ents nave been British citizens to - the South African athlete 
since .1947. Her brother was Zola Budd, who returned to 
given citizenship in 1976. Britain yesterday. “It seems a 

very strange set of priorities 
-Wheiv her -parents left Cy- f or 0 ^^ winners and their 
pnis, Ayse and her husband lam iH es t0 be set up while 

Ayse is sent away from her 
stay until _ 1976, when they family” 


until 1976, when 
were, served with a deportation 
order. After- a legal battle they 
left in 1981. ..." 

By that time they had two 
sons, both bom British dti- 


Mr Waddington wrote in his 
letter to Mr SHlrin that under 
the immigration rules Mrs Halil 
did not qualify to stay, and 
since she had. flouted the mles 


zfeas. They left the eldest to enter illegally he could not 
Sabah, then eight, with his reconsider. 

thrift “ I «>“y ™m°t =n™ «. t» 

^ em , v _ A be thourfit that deportation 

in“??5S o^ers do not matter and that 

in Cyprus three months later. a person can re-enter with un- 

The Home- Office - Minister, punity and be rewarded with 
Mr David Waddington, in a let- permission to stay permanent- 
ter to Mr Silkin made it clear ly,” he wrote. 



Ayse HaHi with her children (from left), Sebnem, Serhan and Sabah outside the 
House of Commons' Picture by Gany Weaser 


Fugitive 
charged 
with two 
murders 


From Boh Rodweil 
in Belfast 

The man arrested by anti- 
terrorist branch detectives out- 
side the Sun newspaper *n 
London on Sunday was re- 
manded in custody, charged 
with two murders committed 
more than 12 years ago, by 
Belfast magistrates yesterday. 

Merryn Moore, aged 41, 
from the Protestant Sandy 
Road district of Belfast, was 
flown under police escort to 
Belfast on Monday - after being 
charged at Paddington Green 
police station with murdering 
Mr Patrick Devenny, a Catho- 
lic, in August. 1972. and Mr 
Ernest “Duke" Elliott, an 
early leader of the Protestant 
Ulster Defence Association, in 
December of that year. 

Moore's arrest followed an 
attempt to sell his story of 
alleged terrorist activities in 
Northern Ireland to the Sun. 
After rejecting the offer the 
paper telephoned Scotland 
Yard. 

The court was told that a 
bench warrant ■ for Moore’s 
arrrest was issued three 
months ago when he jumped 
bail in Belfast. He is since 
understood to have been in the 
Irish Republic and in Spain. 

Moore's solicitor. Mr Patrick 
Donnell}", said his client had 
been branded a “ supergrass " 
by the media, and particularly 
the Sun. On Monday the Sun 
reported that Moore had said 
he had been granted bail after 
promising to give evidence in 
respect of six other murders. 

But Mr Donnelly said he had 
been granted bail in the 
Northern Ireland High Court 
only after the hailing of sev- 
eral other Loyalists on murder 
charges. He wanted to place on 
record the fact that his client 
had not indicated that be 
would give evidence. 

Moore, who was said to have 
made no reply when charged, 
was remanded in custody for a 
week. 


TV elephant 
goes back 
to the circus 


By Scumas Milne 
Maureen the elephant's days 
in the limelight are over. A 
television advertisement for 

Commodore Computers, which 
featured the circus elephant 
dressed in boxing gloves and 
shorts, lias been banned by the 
Independent Broadcating Au- 
thority after protests from ani- 
mal lovers throughout the 
country. 

In a letter to the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals the ISA 
chairman, Lord Thomson of 
Monifieth. said : " We have 

now advised the agency and 
the television companies that 
this advertisement, which has 
now come to the end of its 
natural life, will not be al- 
lowed to return to the televi- 
sion screens.” 

Before filming of the adver- 
tisement began the RSPCA 
claims that it told the Ameri- 
can computer firm that it 
found the project utterly taste- 
less, and that it was totally 
opposed to such uses of per- 
forming animals- 

But yesterday Mr Don Elgie, 
who handles Commodore's ac- 
count at the advertising agency 
Grandfield, Rork. Collins said 
that tiie RSPCA had told his 
company that it had no 
objection to the commercial it- 
self, although it was opposed 
in principle to animals appear- 
ing in advertisements. 


Commodore's television com- 
mercial showed Maureen, who 
usually works for the Bobby 
Roberts travelling circus, sit- 
ting in the comer of a boxing 
ring waiting for a bout lo 
start. Tbe manager of her hu- 
man opponent had fainted. The 
idea, a spokesman for the com- 
pany explained yesterday, was 
to show how the enormous 
memory of the Commodore 64 
computer would knock out the 
competition. 

A RSPCA spokesman said 
yesterday that the society had 
received dozens of complaints 

from the public and its own 
members. RSPCA staff had 
also expressed concern. 

Its director of public rela- 
tions, Mr Mike Smithson, com- 
mented : “ We are very pleased 
that the IBA has seen fit to 
ban this advertisement and we 
hope that other advertisers 
will take notice." 

A spokesman for Commodore 
said that the commercial had 
run its course and there were 
no plans to use it again. “The 
script was approved by the In- 
dependent Television Contrac- 
tors* Association, and there is 
no way that we would con- 
sciously set out to offend pub- 
lic taste or subject an elephant 
to cruelty." 

The spokesman said the ele- 
phant did not have to do more 
than she would normally do in 
tbe course of her circus work. 


Man dies after fall 


A New Year’s Eve partygoer 
who fell 150ft down an open 
lift shaft has died in hospital 
from multiple injuries. 

Mr Obi Oparah, a 22-year-old 
West Indian, of Eingstanding. 
Birmingham, fell from the 14th- 
fioor landing of a multi- 
storey tower block in 
Highgate, Birmingham, and 
landed on the roof of the lift, 
12 floors below. 

How he came to fall after 
being ejected from the party is 


still unclear and police are tr} 
ing to trace all the 200 guest! 
to (tiscover what happened. 

Police understand that he 
was involved in an argument 
moments before he fell. It 
took rescue crews more than 
an hour to release him but he 
died during the night in Bir 
niingham's accident hospital. 

Police are also considering 
an allegation that someone de- 
liberately prised open the 
outer lift doors 


UK 'should 
invest moire 
in space’ 

By John Ezstrti ; 

A CALL ti^tbe jGovernment 
to set up » . Bri$s3r agency ; 
which would be -involved. In 
o long-term. European, project, 
aimed at establishing hnman 
colonies Jn space stations 
.‘.was made yesterday by Pro- 
Ifessor Martin Rees, Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge. 

... In a booklet sent to. the 
-Prime. - Minister, . Sirs 
Thateher, with the backing 
of three other eminent scien- 
tists,. Professor Rees wanted 
..that Britain was in severe 
danger of missing the. Im- 
mense potential benefits if it 
did not increase its budget 
for space exploration. ' 

The booklet is the Brat 
publication of the Argo Ven- 
ture, the latest . enterprise 
started by Lord Young of 
. Darlington, confounder of the 
postwar consumer movement 
; and the Open. University. 

- -The Yen tore's other. founders 
include the Apollo 9 lunar 
module pilot. Hr - Russell 
Sehwelkart ; the atmospheric 

- chemistry specialist. Professor 
James Lovelock of Reading 

. University ; Professor Heinz 
Wolff, director of the Brunei 
Institute of Bioengineering ; 
and -professor Geoffry - 
EgHnfon, bead of organic 
geochemistry at BristoL 
Its move was timed' to in- 
fluence political discussion 
about - whether Britain and 
Europe should join President 
Reagan's Columbus pro- 
gramme .to have a manned 
space station operational by 
.1992. 

:ln tbe booklet's' preface 
Lord Young urged Mrs 
Thatcher to support the 
_ French proposal for a mini- 
shuttle which could give 
• --Europe a manned- space 
flight capability in the 1990s 
instead of robing on the US 
space shuttle. This would 
leave open the prospect of 
Europe eventually having its 
own space station. 

Prof Rees said that Brit- 
ain's yearly non-military 
space spending of about £80 
million compared badly with 
France's £500 million budget, 
and was poorly eo-ordinateS 
.. because of the lack of a Brit 
ish space agency. ■ 

After the finding out of 
the Apollo space programme 
the 1970s, w a whole gen- 
eration is now growing np 
for whom the. men on the 
' moon belong to a dim and 
historical episode,” wrote 
Prof Rees. “Bat . enthusiasm 

- for space exploration has re- 
vived in the US. is how 

.^echoed by 4 similar interest 
Jn Europe. 

- . Argo . Venture, 18 Victoria 
' ■Park Square, London E2 

9PF, £L 


Union denies claim 
of classroom racism 


By Andrew MOncur 

A .claim, that inherent racial- 
ism among teachers ■ is to 
hlazhe £6r poor performance at 
SChooi by West IsidiantchUdrett. 
Is sfcrongly-'denied.'today by the? 
National Association; of School- 
masters /Umon of IWomen 
Teachers. . ■ 

•--In a -booklet on m ulti-e thnic 
education the NAS/UWT also 
warns against the trend to dis- 
criminate systematically in fa- 
vour of some minority groups 
by selective funding. • 

- “To place the heeds of eth- 
nic . minority groups above 
those of a large mass of indig- 
enous white ■ people living in 
silmilar circumstances is to in- 
vite trouble,” it -says. “It 
serves to encourage the growth 

of militant organisations which 
feed upon prejudice and bitter- 
ness, and is unlikely to ad- 
vance the cause of race, rela- 
tions to which - all 
right-thinking people are 
committed.” 

The union's view comes 
shortly before the Swann Com- 
mittee is expected to report on 
the education of children from 
ethnic minorities. It is. also a 
response to the committee of 
inquiry’s interim report, which 
identified the problem of 
under-achievement by some 
children of West Indian origin. 

. The NAS/UW-T says that it 
rejects- unsubstantiated, state- 


ment by some West Indian 
parents, who blamed racial 
prejudice for their children's 
poor performance. The union 
says that- factors outside the 
school' have' a far greater 
influence. 

'‘Comparisons between the 
success in general of Asians at 
school and the failure to some 
degree of West Indian children 
support our view that it is ex- 
ternal factors and relationships 
which have a strong bearing 
on whether or not children 
from different minority groups 
perform well at school,” says 
the union’s booklet. 

The vast majority of teach- 
ers are determined to combat 
the prejudice that children 
may bring to school from out- 
side, the union says. Many 
teachers discriminate positively 
in favour of minority children 
to avoid accusations of racial 
prejudice, particularly wben 
enforcing discipline. 

Mr Fred Smithies, the gen- 
eral secretary of NAS//UWT 
said yesterday : “ Wherever 

there is evidence of under- 
achievement, as Swann found 
in the case of some children of 
West Indian origin, positive 
steps are reeded so as to en- 
sure that children suffering 
from educational disadvantage 
are given every opportunity to 
achieve their full potentiaL" 


Plea to Mencap after 
Down’s school refusal 


. A couple whose plan to con- 
vert an hotel in Teignmouth, 
Devon, into a special school 
for Down's Syndrome children 
was rejected by councillors, 
are hoping to enlist the sup- 
port of "the director of the 
Royal Society of Mencap, Mr 
Brian Rix, in an. attempt to 
reverse the decision. 

Sandra and Barry Silhstone 
who are hostel wardens for 15 
mentally handicapped children 
at a school in Bristol, say they 
were very surprised by the 
planning committee's decision 
to refuse permission for the 
conversion of the four-storey, 
15-bedroom Baveno Hotel. 

Mencap was one of several 
organisations involved in talks 
with officials in Teignmouth 
after some public house licens- 
ees b anne d mentally handi- 
capped holidaymakers from 
their premises in 19S2. Mr Rix 
$aid yesterday that it was an 
area of “ some sensitivity ” and 
ft would be' premature for 
Mencap to comment bn the 
hotel plan. 

Possible noise was one of 
the reasons for refusal, hut 
Mrs SHkstone said : ** Down’s 


Syndrome children learn to 
speak much later. You never 
hear a Down's child shout. 
They are so sweet and gentle- 
nature d, and there would be 
hardly any noise at the 
school.” 

Teinbridge's principal plan- 
ning officer, Mr Michael Penn, 
said yesterday that a special 
sub-committee which visited 
the site recommended ap- 
proval, but the council’s full 
planning committee later re- 
jected the application. 

Teignmouth ’s mayor, Mr Pe- 
ter Winterbottom who attended 
the site meetiung but not the 
committee meeting, said : 1 

have told Mrs Silkstone that if 
she didn’t like the decision we 
live in a democracy and she 
can appeal to' the Secretary of 
State.” 

' Mr Rod Ballard, chairman of 
Exeter Special Needs Housing 
Group. father of a Down’s 
Syndrome boy, said he was 
saddened by the refusal. 
■' What I find so sad and pa- 
thetic is that anybody should 
think that these children will 
cause any extra difficulty to 
neighbours,” he said. 


By 1991 discharges of long-life 
miiiiactivity from Sellafield will be less 
than 1% of the 1973 level. 


1973 




1985 

1991 


Assemblyman cannot be dismissed 


-> From:- Bob Hod well - 
to Belfast , • 

' The Northern Ireland assein- 
• .bl jlnan who believes that the 
-Honran • X^tholics . and their 
priests should be ^burned can- 
- ■ not • te.'-. dismiss^ - from mem* 
: 4jershto ^tf(tocKarea education 
authority .; for ' .Belfast,- the 
Northern H-I^dasd. "Department 
-of . Education- admitted 
-• yesterday.',.-;.," _ 

The department' /was coin^ 
mentihg -ml--- tha -case ..Df- Mr 
George Seawrigijt, ag^- 33, : ‘the 


Scots-bom member of the 
Northern Ireland Assembly 
who- ' was ■ expelled ■ from the 
Democratic Unionist . Party this 
week for failing to 'retract a 
comment made at a meeting of 
the Belfast education and li- 
brary board that the .authori- 
ties. -should. buy an incinerator 
to burn Catholics. 

The. education department 
protested that the junior min- 
ister, Mr Nicholas Scott, who 
is responsible' for education in 
. Ulster. .had no powers under 
the "Education and Libraries 


(NT) Order of 1972 to dismiss 
him, although Belfast city 
council, on whose nomination 
fie was appointed by Mr Scott, 
recently voted overwhelmingly 
to disown him. 

“The minister has no pow- 
ers to remove a member of an 
education and library board. 'A 
member may be disqualified in 
certain circumstances, but the 
disqualification provisions in 
the order do not extend to 
Councillor Seabright’s case, " 
the ' department’s statement 
says. 


TJritish Nuclear Fuels pic has 

D just committed a £150 million 
investment to cut discharges of 
radioactivity into the Irish Sea. 

■By 1991 discharges of long-life 
radioactivity including plutonium, will 
be down to less than 6% of today's levels. 

This latest project is part of a 
continuing.long-tenn programme 
which- has already achieved impressive 
results. 

So the 1991 level will be less than 
1% of the peak discharge level recorded 
in the early 1970’s. 

■ British Nuclear Fuels has to comply 
with discharge limits imposed by tbe 
Government. 


We have done so well in cutting our 
discharges that these limits are being 
reduced. 

We are committed to doing even 
better in the future. 

Committed to getting our discharges 
down to the lowest practicable level. 

Alevel that will match the best 
achieved by any comparable nudear 
reprocessing plant in the world. 

For further information write to: 
Information Services, BNFL, Risley 
Warrington, Cheshire WA3 6AS. 
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Clark’s resignation will be 
ilMiSiP ssen as erosion of hard, line 


Mitterrand expected to 


A BOLIVIAN pilot said yes- 
terday he had sighted wreck- 
age of a plane in the Andes 
near where a US Eastern 
Airlines airliner with 35 


From Paul Webster 
In Faria 


people aboard disappeared 
on Tuesday night 


on Tuesday night 

The pilot of the Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano airliner said 
he saw the wreckage on the 
21,450-foot Illimani Peak 
which overlooks La Paz. 

In Asuncion, the US em- 
bassy said Mrs Mariam Da- 
vis, wife of the US ambassa- 
dor to Paraguay, and Mr 
William Keely, head of the 
American Peace Corps in the 
country, were among those 
on board the US Plane. — 
Eeuter. 


From Mark Tran 
in Washington 


Greenland quits 


GREENLAND will become 
the first country to leave the 
EEC on February 1, a month 


later than planned, officials 
of the island's home-rule gov- 
ernment said yesterday in 
Copenhagen. The withdrawal 
•was delayed because the Irish 
Republic failed to ratify the 
arrangement in time. — 
Reuter. 


Spies ‘thrive’ 


MORE Communist spies are 


working in the Bonn embas- 
sies o £ Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and on average one 
third of the total staff are 
now secret service agents, a 
senior West German official 
said yesterday. More than 50 
per cent of staff in the 
Soviet mission were spies, he 
added.— Reuter. 


Soviet N-blast 


THE Soviet Union exploded 
a nuclear device at an under- 
ground testing site on Fri- 
day, the Swedish Hagfors Ob- 
servatory reported yesterday. 
The explosion, which mea- 
sured 7.3 on the Richter 
scale, took place at the Semi- 
palatinsk military- testing 
range in eastern 
Eakazakhstan.— Reuter. 


One of President Reagan's 
closest aides, the Interior Sec- 
retary, Mr William Clark, has 
announced that he will resign 
in the next few months' and 
return to his California ranch. 

His surprise departure is 
likely to be seen by Mr Rea- 
gan’s conservative supporters as 
yet further erosion of the Ad- 
ministration’s ideological puri- 
ty. As Interior Secretary, Mr 
Clark controls the country's 
natural resources. 

The resignation follows Mr 
Reagan's failure, so far, to ap- 
point another conservative fa- 
vourite, the UN ambassador, 
Mrs Jeane Kirkpatrick, to a 
top post. She had her eye on 
the departments of State, De- 
fence, and the National Secu- 
rity Adviser’s post, but none of 
the incumbents was prepared 
to move. Her taking the job of 
the presidential counsellor, Mr 
Edwin Meese, has been 
mooted. 

Mr Clark is said to have of- 
fered his services to Mr Rea- 
gan for occasional specific as- 
signments, but has no desire to 
return to a post in Washington 
or to serve on the Federal 
Bench. 

Mr Clark, aged 53, has been 
a key aide since Mr Reaganb 
early days of California gover- 
norship. Mr Reagan has relied 
on him several times to deal 
with particularly sticky 
situations. 

Mr Clark became the object 
of political jibes when he told 
a 19S1 Senate hearing on his 
appointment to the State De- 
partment that he could not 
name several important prime 
ministers, and could not an- 
swer key questions on foreign 
policy issues. 

Despite this, he was ap- 


pointed deputy Secretary of 
State to stop the running feud 
between the then Secretary of 
State, Mr Alexander Haig, and 
the White House staff. After 
Mr Clark’s appointment to the 
post of National Security Ad- 
viser, Mr Haig felt he did not 
have enough control over for- 
eign policy and resigned. 

As National Security Ad- 
viser, Mr Clark took a strong 
interest in Central America, 
and often sided with the Secre- 
tary of Defence, Mr Casper 
Weinberger, in his attempts to 
win big increases in the de- 
fence budget. 

Possible successors to Mr 
Clake are the Energy Secre- 
tary, Mr Donald Hodel, and 
Senator Paul Laxalt, a close 
friend of the President. 


About 1,700 television trans- 
mitters have been imported by 
France during the past few 
months ahead of an expected 
presidential decision to licence 
private stations and end the 
state television monopoly. - 

A powerful private television 
lobby that includes some of Mr 
Mitterrand's closest advisers is 
pressing the -President to give 
the go-ahead to private televi- 
sion. when he addresses the 
country on television on Janu- 
ary 9. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Fa- 
bias, has told ids staff that the 
establishment of a series of 
local television channels is in- 
evitable despite opposition by 
the Culture Minister, Mr Lang, 
and the Communications Minis- 
ter, Mr Filhoud. 

The Prime Minister’s support 


could be crucial in a. -decision 
which many leaders of the- 
Soclalist Party see as an im- 
portant electoral argument be- 
fore the departmental polls in 
March and the run-up. to the 
1986 general elections. : • ' 

A break In the state televi- 
sion monopoly would follow 
the 1981 Socialist decision to 
legalised private radio. There 
are now more than 70. private 
stations in Paris - and more 
than 1,000 in France as a 
■whole. 

Mr Mitterrand is said to be 
looking for an electoral mes- 
sage which could rejuvenate a 
demoralised Socialist Party and 
has been advised that legalis- 
ing commercial television 
could increase the young 
socialist image personified by 
the Prime Minister, who is 38. 

Among those in favour are 
the President’s most influential 
economic -and political adviser. 


Mr Jacques Attali. :Tbo it 
three years older than Mr 7a- 
bius. lie has advised the Presi- 
dent to set up his own televi- 


sion studio in the Elysefi 
Palace so that he can address 


Palace so that he can address 
the country regularly. 

The President was upset re- 
cently when 200,000 young 
people mar ched through Fans 
to protest against measures to 
control the private Paris pop 
radio, NRJ, which was sus- 
pended for surpassing limits 
on transmission power. 


Other pop radio stations 
were suspended by the govern- 
ment-appointed broadcasting 
authority but no attempt has 
been made to enforce the ban.- 


Before his election, it is being 
recalled how, Mr Mitterrand 
campaigned in favour of pri- 
vate radio and was charged by 
police for broadcasting 
Illegally. 


Presidential offi ? a L s 

that if "Mr Mitterand does not 
announce approval of private 
television, opposition rj§“^ 
wing parties will make * 
main . theme -of their general 
election campaigns- However, 
the President will have to 
weigh the .probability or .a 
rush of stations sponsored by 
opposition- parties or ^^sup- 
porters, including conservative 
newspapers like Le Figaro. 

But the main outside pres- 
sure' has been from left-wing 
publications like the Nouvel 
Observateur magazine, and Li- 
beration, bothofwbich recent- 
ly announced that the Preri- 
dent had already decided m 
favour, implying that they had 
been given provisional . go- 
ahead for their own television 
channels. - 


The public would probably 
support the move, after con'in : 


ukl crificism ' of .the -quality, of 8 
the-iUree' -statfrrun-.raanndte? -. 
and accusations of ' a lack of - 
political fairness. State- control.- - M 
o* television, has .been' -coatnw V 
versial for more tbantwa,dej*V 
cades, despite . attempts to "ins - 
crease objectivity 10 ago / ' 
by the former President, -MS. - •- 

Giscard- He set up , three coot .- 7 
peting channels . with separate" ■ 
news staffs. ■ " - ■ ' 

But Mr Mitterrand has been™?:-' ■ 
warned that the Italtan.eSperi;^" . 
ence of. licensing .dozens ■ ofrzfc). 
television channels, has. begir'Tw/r.-, 
questionable. About 1200 comT** ■: 
mercial stations are; license^ \ 
but depend heavily on ,im- .. 
ported products, ' ’ *' 

Three years of French • . 

■ vate radio ■ has ' proved- nmcHf/r.?. 
the same. Despite a- wide range ■' 1 

of ethnic and cultural special :*■ 
interests, most stations still de*' ^ \ 

pend heavily on British andi"; 
American pop programmed. .. ,. 


In his last trouble-shooting 
role, Mr Clark was brought 
Into the Department of Inte- 
rior last September to replace 
the controversial James Watt 
wbo resigned after making an 
insulting remark concerning 
minorities and the handi- 
capped. The appointment had 
the desiied calming effect A 
Democratic congressman, Mr 
Sidney Yates, said, " I must 
say, Mr Secretary you put out 
fires very quickly." 

Mr Watt was forced from 
office after referring to mem- 
bers of a government commit- 
tee as “ a black ... a woman, 
two Jews and a cripple." 

As Interior Secretary, Mr 
Clark has generally been cred- 
ited with defusing the contro- 
versy over the administration’s 
pro-development policies and 
Mr Watt's confrontation 
style, which was seen as a 
carapaigi liability to Mr 
Reagan. 

“ My task at Interior is sub- 
stantially complete so it's time 
to go home to California," Mr 
Clarke was quoted as saying. 


Ustinov honour 


the Soviet Union has 
changed the name of a cen- 
tral Russian town, Izhevsk, 
to honour the late defence 
minister and Politburo mem- 
ber. Marshal Dmitry Ustinov, 
Tass said yesterday. A naval 
vessel, a military unit and a 
factory have also been re- 
named Ustinov. — Reuter. 


Army ‘cover-up’ on 
missing Hondurans 


From Paul Glickman 
in Tegucigalpa 


Lee successor 


A US-trained technocrat, Mr 
Goh Cbok Tong was sworn 
in yesterday as Singapore’s 
first deputy premier and De- 
fence Minister. Personally 


Human rights groups have 
accused the armed forces of a 
cover-up in an investigation 
into the whereabouts of more 
than 100 people who have 
“ disappeared " in Honduras. 


groomed for politics by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Lee 
Kuan Yew, he is seen as the 
country’s next leader- — 
Reuter. 


Cllr. Castro 


PRESIDENT CASTRO, son 
of Spanish immigrants, was 
yesterday named honorary 
councillor of Oleiros, a small 
town in north-western Spain, 
the home of his ancestors. 
The ceremony was performed 
at the Galician centre in Ha- 
vana. — AP. 


Assam victims 


AN EARTHQUAKE in In- 
dia's northeastern state of 
Assam on Monday left 4,000 
people homeless, and caused 
big damage to property, offi- 
cials said yesterday. Three 
key bridges were also dam- 
aged. — Reuter. 


On December 29, the armed 
forces issued a communique on 
the progress of a special mili- 
tary commission’s Inquiry into 
the cases of 112 people who 
disappeared between 1981 and 
last March 31. 

The report said that eight 
people were incorrectly in- 
cluded in the list, but that the 
commission had been unable to 
determine the whereabouts of 
the other 104 missing. 

“This is an affront to the 
Honduran people," said Mrs 
Rina de Morales, wife of Gus- 
tavo Morales, a national lottery 
official who disappeared last 
March. Mr Miguel Angel 
Pavon, leader of the Commit- 
tee for the Defence of Human 
Rights (Codeh) said human 
rights groups were "profound- 
ly frustrated ” over the report. 

The military commission 
began its investigation last 
June, following the overthrow 


of armed forces chief. General 
Gustavo Alvarez Martinez. 
Codeh suspects that the secu- 
rity forces were responsible 
for some or all of the 21 polit- 
ical killings and the 112 disap- 
pearances during General Alva- 
rez’s term of office. 

The military communique 
said : “ There axe suspicions 
that some of those listed as 
disappeared could have been 
victims of either leftwing or 
rightwing foreign paramilitary 
groups," which in the past 
have operated clandestinely in 
Honduras. It added that some 
people had not cooperated 
with the investigation, ^appar- 
ently out of fear." 

Mr Angel Pavon said the 
suggestion about foreign para- 
military groups “doesn't con- 
vince anybody.’’ He said the 
special commission did promise 1 
that the investigation would 
continue for another 90 days 
and that it would “accept the 
cooperation" of human rights 
groups. These moves did not 
soften criticism of the inquiry, 
however. 

Codeh also says that killings 
and disappearances have con- 
tinued since General Alvarez’s 
departure. 


Rebels attack 


PERUVIAN guerrillas 
opened the new year with a 
series of bomb attacks, black- 
ing out southern Peru and 
damaging army installations 
in Lima. Two soldiers were 
also wounded in Tuesday's 
attacks. — Reute r. 


Cuba switches its 


priorities to trade 


From William Long 
in Havana 


Dutch courage 


A DUTCHMAN, Freddy 
Meijer, accused of kidnap- 
ping the brewery magnate, 
Freddie Helneken, in 19S3, 
escaped from a psychiatric 
hospital in Utrecht on Tues- 
day night.— Reuter. 


Senate win 


AUSTRALIA'S new Nuclear 
Disarmament Party yesterday 
appeared to have won its 
first seat in the Federal Sen- 
ate after the Opposition con- 
ceded defeat in Western 
Australia. — AP. 


Bag ban 


ITALY yesterday announced 
plans to ban plastic bags be- 
ginning in January, 1991. 
The bags, which are non-bio- 
degradable, are considered a 
pollution problem.— AP. 


After concentrating for years 
on education, health care, and 
other social programmes, the 
Cuban government is turning 
to other development priorities 
for the rest of the century. 
The new emphasis is on ex- 
ports and economic investment. 

President Castro has told 
Cubans that before they can 
expect much more for them- 
selves, they must work harder 
to strengthen the island's 
economy. 

“Now we must build fac- 
tories like we built schools be- 
fore," President Castro said in 
a speech. “ Our social advance- 
ments permit us to turn fully 
to solving economic problems 
that very few Third World 
countries have solved." 


After nearly 26 years under 
Dr Castro's revolutionary gOv- 


Floods kill 20 


AT least 20 people died in 
severe floods which swept 
eastern Algeria after days of 
heavy rains. Three villages, 
were hit by landslides. — 
Reuter. 


$7 m blaze 


Ultimo rn, Netherlands: Petrol 
bombs were the probable cause 
of a new year’s day blaze which 
caused more than £7 million 
damage to a shopping centre 
in this northern Dutch town, 
police said yesterday. 

The fire, which started in 
the early hours of Tuesday, 
gutted 22 of 24 shops in the 
complex. — Reuter. 


eminent, the island still relies 
heavily on the export of agri- 
cultural commodities or raw 
materials. Previously. Dr Cas- 
tro had acknowledged that a 
“ spirit of fraternal coopera- 
tion” in the Soviet bloc kept 
Cuba afloat economically. 

“ Without this spirit, our econ- 
omy, which depends mainly on 
sugar whose buying power 
today in capitalist markets is 
lower than 50 years ago during 
the great depression, would be 
condemned to stagnation and 
even regression,’* he told a 
meeting in Havana of 
Comccon. 


land's economic development 
strategy for the next 16 years. 
The strategy, as outlined by 
Dr Castro and other officials 
in speeches and interviews, in- 
cludes these goals : 

To concentrate investment 
and production on agricultural 
and industrial projects that 
will Increase exports or substi- 
tute goods now being im- 
ported ; diversify export prod- 
ucts and expand sales in 
Western markets ; hold down 
public works in social areas 
such as health facilities, hous- 
ing and schools ; postpone ex- 
pansion of Cuba's consumer 
market 

Dr Castro said that “the 
Reagan Administration’s mili- 
tary threats” forced Cuba to 
double planned defence spend- 
ing for the first half of the 
1S805. 

Dr Castro said that exports 
to capitalist countries must be 
expanded by $500 million a 
year “ within a relatively short 
time,” not including sugar. — 
Los Angeles Times. 


Dr Castro also acknowledged 
that Cuba had not met all Its 
commitments far exports to 
the Soviet bloc, and be prom- 
ised to fulfil future 
obligations. 

Cuba and its partners in the 
bloc have mapped out the is- 




0 Castro: The familiar face 




solution 


From George Coats . . i 

in Athens .. . > , . 

The -Greek Prime Minisfegg; ' »• 
Mr : Papandreou; - - expresseS** 
gnauabd optimism over Cyprusg: 
developments; dur in g an intet-jri; ^ 
view: ^broadcast yestendasW? 

But he saw little likeMiood^aBK . ^ ... 
similar progress ' tot Greece’s ' : : 
disputes with Turkey in theS \ ' 
Aegean. '. • 

The Aegean and. Cyprus dto-' . 
putes have overshadowed re1a-~ ; 
tions between the two Nate 1 * 
allies and reduced tb$ Alliances . jjll* 
effectiveness on its south-eastertj m. 
flanks. Last month, both Tor- “ 
key and Greece vetoed eadi ..“flip I/ 
other’s- proposals Tor troops til JU V 
be earmarked for Nato use. - . 1 

Recent developments on Cj. ' 

prus may im&ate -that •' TlWX * 
breakthrough could, be on tbb&‘ ™ 
way. Mr Papandreou’s state 
ment yesterday - was the; mos^^ . - * 
positive he has made- oh 
crisis. “For the. first, time hi a • ; 
decade there are positive signs " 
on the Cyprus issue,", he iaaidj.,. ' 

“ The Turkish side has ma<Ei!£ • • 


Good weather for dneks: A young Muscovite and his grandfa ther throw-stale bread to the dneks at a popular 
lunch spot near the DmitrovsKoya Highway, Moscow, yesterday. Wild dudes used to Russian winters, remain in the 

north all the year round ... 


significant steps in -the -direct r ' 
I tion of viable and jusU,'^ 

cnliitimv'’ The Turkish Htens .? ' ■ - • •: 


solution;" The Turkish 
he went on, “are som 
new and. .. cannot 
coincidental” 


Rivers I Top officials ‘authorised 


tumaaeniai . '• " 

Mr Papandreou’s commenfc. L - - • 
come as the TUrkSsfa-Cypriot-.-— -. 
and Greek-Cypriot leaderships^^; 'j_ : - 
are preparing for a meeting of- t - ^ . :r:- 


rescue 


n n-rti n n By Hella Pic* held responsible, as they were; The Ibnner lieutenant. ' 

Caspian a *** ^ nr 

S&2! rt i™ ^SluSk?l to? fonMr Captain, ^Grzegorz naming the officials, possibly eral in New .York. - : 

MOSCOW: Russian scientists nnSkdidarS* Driest was au- Ptotrowski. who is also-charged even a depiity interior minister : Ojf * 

vesterdav announced a bS thS^d bv the " too Snta " with murder. He . has yet to ■ who he believed had autho- T) 

im? Camitn s*a hv diverting though it was recognised that A f°nrth officer, former Col- When Chmielewski gave evi- • 

ing Caspian Sea by divertmg ^ heaJth was fr#u Ada?x Hetriiszka, is dence he insisted that he had l . -- - nJ , 

water from two northern riv- and that he might not survive, charged with _ organising the been led to believe that senior ATVI nOCLQV ;;/ \ 

ers to the Volga. This emereed vesterdav from fi? 1 - i v iga 5 st * - ^ at Sf r figures were involved. But he vlllWIlwOjf .iSi- ' 

An estimated 5JS hUlion tlJtaaSSwdelSSd^ltt! He ffHneS ^ ... ‘ 

cubic metres of water each heavy stutter, of -the. former w - . . . ^ o e - ^ ^ nill'f* Clf.lU ' :r - 

year will be siphoned out of lieutenant, Waldemar he^ e in tr ^niiT ln i?’riorHSwS Pretruszka. . (lUiL blL JJL1 ' - r , - 

the Verkhnyaya Sukhona and Chmielewski, one of three Ki an d tiiSwISSe Like Pekala, he Insisted that s 

Onega rivers, which flow secret police charged with ab- ^^r e ’ Fa ^r PonieluLko was to6k pa ? in - the ^dnapping From Anna Tomforde ' . .i. • 

into the White Sea at the ducting and murdering Father Scanned and featen before because Captain Fiotrowski in Bonn f 

north-west corner of the Popieluszko. gg e df“ resold rested- had ordered Both tav * 

The project will allow ; frri- junior officers, the only ones pected to continue for at least gJJL t0 kU1 Fatner returned home, of- 

gation of another 3 mdlion j n the witness stand since the three weeks. . Fopieluszko. vesterdav Most 'of'- '«« 7 

acres of southern Volga trial began on December 27, President Jablonski, in a Chmielewski yesterday con-, the 40 Tffmaijmu? reftieees ar(^‘ lOflPri 

Basin land — a focus of the have both argued that there television . address on New ceded that there had been con- exnected follow them. - r . • * “'■U 

Soviet fanu programme as ^ no premeditated plot to Year’s Day, reinforced official wra when the kidnapping was . nrtf . „ 

outlined in a Communist murder him. They have also promises that the “provoca- being plotted that the priest. deputy gover nment s ... jWER;s..-. 

Party Central Committee sa id that they should not be teursnmst .be duly punished." might die. . spokesman,^^ Jar Juei 22Lv ; ia , 


t 1. 1 * :•-* ■ 


'their respective heads, . MrW- - . 
Rauf Denktash and Mt SpyrdsT ft - .- 

1 B- C XT— ■ . 


Kyprianou, in New York . on ‘ ; — 
January 17.- The meeting 
agreed after the *4wo side^-:-" - 
readied enough commptt-f -‘ ^ - ' 


ain, Grzegorz naming the officials, possibly 
> is also- charged even a depiity interior minister 
He . has yet to who he believed had autho- 
| rised action against the priest • 


embassy 
quit sit-in 


. :tsr - : - 

. - .-Ja ' 

• - 6 . • 

• •. , ■; 

: >4 Off _■ - 

• =• ■ 
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gation 

acres 
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Party Central Committee 
meeting in October. 

Mr Grigory Voropayev, 
head of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences Institute of water 
problems, said that the diver- 
sions to save the Caspian 
would reduce the fish popu- 
lation of the rivers, but were 
not expected to cause any 
perceptible drop In the levd 
of the White Sea. 

The project designed to 
channel more water into the 


Zudhoff, yesterday repeated? 


Pope’s help 
is sought 
hy Jackson 


.Rowe: The US dvil rights 


Caspian is the second big leader, the Rev Jesse Jackson, 
river diversion project em- arrived in Rome yesterday and. 


barked upon over the past IS i said be planned to discuss 


months. 

After acknowledging In 
August, 1983 that irrigation 


South Africa’s apartheid system 
with the Pope. 

An aide said Mr Jackson 


had drained half the depth might then travel to the Middle 
of the Aral Sea over the East to work for the release of 


past decade, the Soviet Min- several missing Americans on 
istry of Land Reclamation the anniversary of his trip to 


and Water Resources last Syria, when he negotiated the 
summer ordered plans for a freedom of a US airman shot 


canal to carry water from down over Lebanon in 1983. 
Siberians Ob and Irtysh riv- Tbe unexpected diplomatic 
ers to the Aral Sea Basin. *- * -•*- « 


triumph temporarily boosted 


i Bonn’s warning to East Ger^ : 

mans that emigration: to 
West could . not be forced, bj^-. • .< - :r 


such spectacular iDeans ai o^; ^.. r - 

cupying embassies: • . r ' 

The 17, among them several^- 
cltildren, were ' driven ''W. 

Prague’s main railway station, r Zy : - 

where they boarded a train for 

East Berlin, . . .' r t!i: 


The East German authorities’ - 


have promised that refugees 


abandoning their occupations' 
win not be' prosecuted and 
that their visa applications will' 
be considered, although it has*'- 
given no guarantee that they* 
will be granted. More than lOfr . 
East Germans have already 
left the embassy, is which*- 
some had spent more- thad- : 
three months. . ^ 

AP adds from Warsaw 
Seven East Germans and twO 1 '’ 
Poles who have been in Bonsrtt 
Warsaw embassy since Novem- 
ber 5 have- vowed to remain, 
there until they are -granted-' 
asylum in West -Germany. - 
In. a letter handed to two* 
Western journalists, the groups 
rejected an East German prom- : 
toe of freedom from prosecu-, 
tion, and said “there would be 
•\ other negative- effects ” on 
their lives if they returned 
home. They did not elaborated - 
Referring to East Germany's:' 
offer that ; they - would not be; 


The Aral Sea, a vast salt his standing but was. insufficient 
lake in Soviet Central Asia, to secure him the Democratic 


dropped by at least 30 feet a nomonatton for last year's US 
decade earlier and its shores presidential election. 


receded 30 to 40 miles, ex- 
posing dusty saltiands. 

Tass gave few details 


Mr Jackson expects to meet 
the Pope this afternoon. 

He has a visa to visit South 


about the water level of the Africa later this mouth, but 
Caspian, saying only that it wants it to be extended to early 


now receives 13 to 14 per February to enable him to 


cent less fresh water from 
the rivers in its basin than it 
used, to." 

Tass noted that 25 per 
cent of the Soviet Union’s 


attend the ' installation of 1984 
Nobel peace prize winner. 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, as Angli- 
can Bishop of Johannesburg. 
Mr Jackson expressed the 


279 million population lives hope that the Pope could focus 


in the Volga Basin, that the 


attention 


region’s factories account for Africa in the same way that he 


a third of the country’s in- 
dustrial production, and 
about one fifth of Soviet ag- 
ricultural output. 

Tass said the Caspian ac- 


had stirred world concern for 
the problems of his native 
Poland. 

Mr Armando Gutierrez, Mr 
Jackson’s sernor political ad- 


counts for 85 per cent of the viser, said that the civil rights 
world’s sturgeon catch. One leader would ask the Pope to 


... .-‘v 




ICtOft 


punished, if they left the em*-- 
bassy, the group said: “This* 
can’t be accepted.” 


Hunger striker;; 
in hospital 


of the Sovie t Union's biggest allow a group of Roman Cath* 
hard currency earners, black olic clerics to accompany him 


caviar, comes from the Cas- to South Africa for 


plan sturgeon. 

The report said little about 
environmental consequences 


panv hr 
tr Bishc 


Tutu’s installation. 

Mr Gutierrez said that Mr 


The Rev. Jesse Jackson becomes the main attraction 
daring a sightseeing tour of the Vatican. He Is to meet 
the Pope today for talks on apartheid and disarmament 


From OUT, Correspondent 
in Bom 

^An alleged leader. of the ex-,',, 
treme leftwing Bander Meio- 
hof terrorist group* Christian - 
Ear, has been moved ftoin a j 


Stuttgart gaol tola prison hot-T 

I nff.l .A.. i _ ‘ V 


pital after tour weeks oa- 
hunger strike, the Justice' 
Ministry announced, yesterday. T 


environmental consequences Jackson was also hoping the fro* fhro* * man -„ nr Mr[ r it . , . , ... ministry announced, yesterday . t 

of the project except that Pope would write a letter to 9** ^8 H *l Dar * ase ? 31 ' “d 33 otbg^*. 

120 research insti tales nrisoneix in South Africa and £**?Ef?* ???* *“! end his stay in Rome, Mr Jacfc pmonerg began the. fast en' 


120 research institutes 
worked on this and “scien- 
tists were very cautious.” 

Tass said that locks for 
shipptag would be built on 
the rivers from which water 
to being taken “ to ensure 
the continuation of water 
transport," — -AP. 


Drisooere in South Africa and -rTV iasi , *? nB * ““ stay in Rome, Mr Jack, prisoners began the. fast "on* 


reiterate the Vatican’s opposi- ^ “ e ******><**«> Protest against, 

tion to apartheid- EEL.* hrftPwTtX , E ?^ or . to Londo j L conditions. They are de*' 

Bishop Emerson Moore, a ha^ the «n interview, Mr Jackson mandtag to be imprisoned - 

Roman Satholie auxiliary bishop Shite -Muslims. The otiier mis- ™lafct go to toe Bfiddle accorded “ pollt|f-:' T 

of New York, to accompanying stag men are WflUam Buckley, East, from Rome or London but iS' h -jf 

Mr Jackson. a US embassy political official, the trio was not certain because Ham a vj - 

Before be left New York, Mr and &eir, a S ^^SSS-mM^T^S 

Jackson said he was working to tenan minister. .. important, . W^tGennany I n . - ^ 


-West Germany, 


i 
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ages to be ^irectly linked to performance 


SHH Chinese announce 
I^S waig^ revolution 

Suet- vilth * ■ toa, - . — • ■■ 

. . -fern. Bv. John.Gtttkigs tempts to encourage productiv- vants in education, health and 

SPUerrant! k. Chmesfe -salaries art to be "it? by -giving ‘ bonuses have science and technology. Such 
the 1‘alian ' '% the next target of the new eco- often become the pretext for a increases, however, wul proba- 
Ifcensin^ ‘ e *kit nomic reforms, the Premier, general share-out, and the post- bly only offset the price rises 

«... a'.. r7c. Uan Iss/iorrtim hie rnmnlainnH aihii>h Havf> ilmariir lori tn 


W" heavfiv '5^*1 widened^" between,.the liighest structure. reassurance, saying that the 

&tcts. Dr> - % a ntf lowest paid. Letting wages float would leadership would u act with 

■earn o? r r . The eight-grade scale by P ut money into the pockets of caution.” But he warned that 

>-~has prV^rt h which all state workers are s °me, though not all, urban it would -“not waver because 

i^espite 3 paid — with wages rising by workers to offset expected in- of a few disturbances." 

euI^fV* fairly, small stages, mostly on creases in prie«. It would also Reuter add: The crowded 
most station? the basis of seniority — was match the much wider income port city of Shanghai has mo- 

iajy on Bn-s^P cut...o£ ,-dafe and would’.' be spread already common in the bilised tens of thousands of 

Jrop pro 3 T 5 ?l sfl ft “quickly-' smashed in . the countryside. • people to fight a wave of juve- 

— — ' future," Mr Zhao said. Enterprising peasants will nil e crime. 

r*; ' ^ The Government- plans- to have even greater opportunity Shanghai’s deputy director 

gy a jink pay to performance more to enrich themselves following of Public Security, Mr Yi 

5 «S-* directly in industry,- with prof- a decision announced an Mon- Qingya, was quoted as saying 

rVV/ vPI itable enterprises better able day to abolish mandatory pur- yesterday that 35,000 people, 

?*r .. to reward workers Previous at- ■ chases of Staple crops by the including neighbourhood offi- 

£>'__ _ State. This move will allow rials and relatives of off end- 

peasant households, which al- ers, had formed more than 

“ ready enjoy the right to indi- 1,000 groups to help steer 

vj dually farm the land, much young people away from crime. 
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Premier Zhao Ziyang : 
rewards ror workers 


vi dually farm the land, much young people away from crime, 
more latitude in seeking mar- China’s leader. Mr Deng 
kets for -their produce. Xiaoping, who sees growing 

Mr Zhao told his audience at crime as a serious problem 

a reception that the abolition arising from his policy of 

of State crop purchases was a opening up to the West, said 

reform which “ we have hoped on Tuesday that he bad per- 

for but not dared to do for sonally supervised a country- 

many years." wide crackdown on criminals 

In the absence of a purchase in 1983. 
quota system,., it is not clear The crackdown carries harsh 
whether State planners wQl penalties, including execution, 
still try to ensure that the It is believed that up to 
peasants grow the right quanti- 10,000 criminals have been exe- 

¥j: s |°^. ta ? a S b P or S^iL 1 w te f’ u f l“ al ? a , b t y of S lh? e h? a U i" Konishiki (right), a Samoan sumo wrestler, beats Japan’s grand champion, Xitanoumi. 

JSnpTetdr ^ce the orackdoin on mar- °° Kyashu islaad, Japau. Koaishiki. aged 20, is Oft 2ia and weighs nearly 34 stone. He 

Irmnediate pay rises have der. rape, ?raud and robbery has beaten the leading sumo wrestler ( while still a beginner, astounding devotees of 

been earmarked for civil ser- began in August 1983. Japan's oldest sport 


TOKYO : Emperor Hirohito, 
at 83 the world’s oldest moo- 
arch, greeted thousands of 
fiag-waving subjects yester- 
day from the balcony of the 
imperial palace in a tradi- 
tional appearance to mark 
the new year. 

About 6.000 people were 
among the first group al- 
lowed in to the palace 
grounds to see the Emperor, 
his wife Empress Nagaku. 
their two sons and daagk- 
lers-in-law. 

The Emperor came out on 
tn the balcony seven times 
during the clear, mild day 
and greeted a total of 
132,100 people as GOO police- 
men stood guard inside the 
palace grounds. 

The Emperor took the 
throne on December 23. 
1926. The Japanese consider 
tilts the 6Gtli year of his 
reign, known as a “shows,’* 
or enlightened peace, be- 
cause the last six days of 
1926 became shown 1. 

A melon paeker from Shi- 
zuoka prefecture, south of 
tokro, said he had come to 
see the Emperor every new 
year for 17 years. 

As the Emperor came onto 
the balcony, encased in bul- 
let-proof glass, the crowd 
shouted *' Tenno Heika Ban- 
zai” (Long live the Em- 
peror). — AP. 

Empire's shadow, page 13 


Now Delhi : The Prime Min- 
ister. Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
t yesterday appointed more of his 
own men to" key posts. 

He replaced Mr R. K. 
Dhitwan. who was special assis- 
tani to nis mother with his 
own 30-yer-old personal assis- 
tant. Mr Verghese George. 

Indian newspapers said that 
Mr Dhawan. aged 56, wielded 
consider a bit- power during his 
Ions tenure under Mrs 
Gandhi. In what was seen as 
an attempt to fulfil his pledge 
: to trim administrative 
overstaffing. Mr Gandhi also 
sacked three of Mr Dliawan's 
assistants. 

In naming his first Cabinet 
on Monday. Mr Gandhi axed 
six ministers and 10 ministers 
of state, including the Finance 
Minister. Mr Pranah 
Mukherjee. the senior member 
of his mother's cabinet. He 
also abolished deputy ministe- 
rial posts, saying the incum- 
bents' were never given any 
I work. 

After an average 15 per cest 
rise in share prices on thr 
New D^lhi stock exchange or 
Tuesday, stocks kept climbing. 

President Znil Singh an 
r.ouneed yesterday that he har' 
convened both Houses of Par 
liamenr and would address r 
joint session on January 17. 

Q Police charged 30 village- 
with murder yesterday over 
j the beating to death of six 
Eiharis from Bangladesh vh'- 
had crossed India to try t.- 
reach Pakistan. — Reuter. 
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White holidaymakers 


stoned in SA unrest 


he. 

'*■« * 
-i. ■ * i' 


JOHANNESBURG: A white 
child wan seriously ill in hos- 
pital yesterday after black 
youths stoned holidaymakers 
on- a South African. :beach. 
The Incident marked the. 
first time that . unrest has 
been reported onisitle sesre- 
gated black townships.' 

As police released details 
of the stoning, the govern- 
ment blamed black people's, 
"serious misunderstandings" 
about local government - for 
township violence in trbich 

17® died last year. 

All last year's riot victims 
were black, except for a 
white baby killed as his 
mother was driving through 
a township. 

-.Tuesday’s attaefc, in which a 
six-year-old boy was hit on 
the head with a stone and 
seriously wounded, happened 
ou a whites-only beach on 
the south coast, near Port 
Alfred. 

The boy was being driven 
te a beach boggy which was 


stoned by a group of about 
SO youths. Earlier the youths 
had attacked another beach 
buggy and set-Hre- to it after 
its two white passengers had 
fled. 

The Government: yesterday 
.released some details of a 
report ordered into last 
year’s , riots in. the Vaal Tri- 
angle, 30 miles south inf 
Johannesburg. 

• South Africa’s indepen- 
dent Institute of Race Rela- 
tions yesterday urged the 
Government -to stop moving 
communities which offend Its 
racial segregation policies. 

. . “There is no doubt that 
forced population removals 
are the single most injurious 
aspect of apart held and one 
that besmirches the name of 
South Africa abroad more 
than anything else," the in- 
stitute said rn a new year 
message. More than . three 
mUlion people axe believed , 
to have been moved since 
I960. — Reuter. 
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Nairobi :. Sc-jialia said- yestcr- 
jvday that Ethiop'a lost 200 
r troops and many wounded in 
an attack on . Somali defences 
3 ,'.' around the western garrison 
<: town of Balambale .or Tuesday. 
Somalia Radio quoted a de- 
fence ministry statement as 
. . saying the attack was repulsed 
tf after eight hours of fighting. 
* It said four Somali soldiers 
were Miled and ' I4.‘ others 
wounded. 

Two w«ks ago the radio re- 
ported that Ethiopian, troops, 
^ badred .by tanks, artillery and 
.. jets, attacked several villages 
"i iff “the jnorth-westem Tt^dheer 
: and Audel regions but were 
p driven bade with heavy 
casualties. 

-But rebels fighting to topple 
1 ' s : \ President Siad Barre said in. a 
'x radio- broadcast . from -Addis 
: > Ababa that they 'launched the' 
earlier attack// 

: 1 Somalia, invaded-. Ethiopia in 
r . 1977 to claun the'.aouth-eastern 
~ region of Ogaden;.. which is in- 
& habited predominantly by - eth- 
nic Somalis 5 bat. was (beaten 
back. Tension': has ran- high 
l V- along the-border^ver'. sinter 
Reuter. '' " 



By Nlek Cater 

I The leader of Sudan’s rebel 
movement, Lt-Col John 
Garang, has refused President 
Numeiri's offer to make him 
vice-president and coordinator 
of economic development in 
the south, according to reports 
on the Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA) radio 
station, • 

The radio reported that the 
I head of Lonrfto, Mr Tiny Row- 
land, bad- flown to Addis 
Ababa to . teil Garang ' that 
President Numeiri was inter- 
ested In talking about conces- 
sions for the south, where the 
SPLA has been waging an. in- 
creasingly successful guerrilla 
wa . 

Cor Garang rejected the pro- 
posed terms as ridiculous, 
since the SPLA was a national 
not regional- movement and 
“the- war did not . start, in 
order to make him vice-presi- 
dent/’ the radio said. 

. President . Numeiri, mean- 
while,, "has warned the" rebels 
against- accepting Libyan assis- 
tance and . urged them- to. join 
a di^ogug to achieve peace, 


A mere month after its launch;. 
Autocar called the Fiat Uno 'the 
ultimate supermini” 

Itwas voted Carofthe Year 
1984 by a panel of 53 independent 
motoring journalists while “Motor” 
magazine recently hailed the Uno 
70 Super as their "Best small car of 
1984:’ 

And “Car” Magazine judged 
the Uno "quite simply, the best 
small car yeti’ 

The Fiat Uno has earned a 
. reputation for excellence that sets it 
■ apart from every other hatchback 
on Britain’s roads. 

But there’s more good news to 


UnO £3638 to £5090 


come, because right now every Fiat 
Uno has more to offer you than 
even outright excellence. 

.Fora limited period you’ll get 
the added peace of mind that 
comes with a free 2 year warranty* 
and free routine servicing for 
12,000 miles or one year, whichever 
comes first* 

Together with the standard six 
year anti-perforation warranty** and 
the backing of Fiat’s Mastercare 
Service, you’ll enjoy a carefree / 

motoring package plus ail the joys J 
of Uno motoring. v 

The offer applies to ail seven 
models in the Uno range, from the 


; lively, economical Uno 45 Comfort 
to the new, distinctive special 
edition Uno SX, as you’ll find when 
■you visit your Fiat showroom. 

You’ll have to hurry, because 
our offer ends on 28th February 
1985. 

So foryour own peace of mind, 
visit your Fiat dealer right away 


* a Free 2 year Warrant* 

. J 
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A year has passed since 
the handover of power 
from the army to civilians. 
Ian Black, in his second 
and final article, looks at the 
prospects for the future 


ONE DAY last week Presi- 
dent Kenan EvTen of Turkey 
arrived at a high school in 
Ankara for a surprise inspec- 
tion. He berated the pupils 
for the dirty and broken 
windows in the biology lab- 
oratory and asked who could 
recite by heart Ataturk’s 
famous address to yout-h. 

Before leaving, he rebuked 
the science teacher for his 
failure to explain why the 
"father of the nation” had 
abolished the Caliphate in 
1924. “ Students should be 
brought up in a fashion that 
values cleanliness." the Pres- 
ident admonished the class. 
“ We don’t want punks." 

In its small way. the visit 
encapsulated several impor- 
tant and inter - related 
themes in Turkish life and 
politics today. 

These include the demand 
for conformity and barrack- 
room discipline bred by 
years of nationalist education 
and the powerful memory of 
the near-anarchy of the late 
1370s ; genuine reverence for 
the legacy of Ataturk; and 
the stern, paternalistic style 
of the military which, led by 
the then chief of staff. Gen- 
eral Kenan Evren, inter- 
vened in September. 1980, 
true to tradition, to save the 
Turkish people from 
themselves- 

A year has now passed 
since the armed forces 
handed over power to the 
civilian government of Mr 
Turgut 'Ozal. General Evren 
has shed his uniform and 
medals for a dark suit, but 
like Ataturk himself and 
Ismet Inonu, the second 
president of the republic, is 
still universally regarded as 
a soldier and many continue 
to address him as “ My 
commander.” 

The President travels 
widely in the country, often 
to the south-east where the 
army is fighting Kurdish sep- 
aratists, and is said to be 
blessed, despite a haughty 
Gaullist sense of his own im- 
portance, with a common 
touch. 

After three military inter- 
ventions since the founding 
of the republic 60 years ago. 
it has become something of a 
truism to observe that the 
armed forces occupy an un- 
usually important role in 
Turkish' life : yet the point 
has to be made, especially 
today when — ostensibly at 
least — the civilians are m 
control again. 

The military is the stron- 


gest, most homogenous and 
most familiar institution in 
the country today. The 
helmeted conscripts who pa- 
trol the streets of Ankara 
and Istanbul and elsewhere 
in those provinces where 
martial law is still in force, 
are part of the scenery, not 
an aberration. 

Their presence serves as a 
reminder about who is really 
looking after the shop. “The 
Turkish military," argues a 
leftwing intellectual, “is like 
a father who is not loved 
very much but is respected 
and feared. People know that 
■when they come they have to 
improve their behaviour.” 

There are basically two 
views about the role of the 
military now that Mr Ozal 
and Ms Motherland Party 
are in charge. One, that of 
the Government and its sup- 
porters, is that the soldiers 
are genuinely committed to a 
full return, to barracks once 
the situation permits. 

The opposite argument 
holds that the generals will 
never again relinquish the 
power they wield behind the 
scenes, and that the mea- 
sures they implemented after 
the 1980 coup were designed, 
as one opponent of the re- 
gime puts it, to * ! recast Tur- 
key for ever in their own 
image.” 

There is. many people be- 
lieve, a fairly dear division 
of labour between civilians 
and soldiers, with the former 
looking after the economy 
while everything else of im- 
portance — defence, foreign 
affairs, and internal security 
in particular — remains firmly 
in the hands of the military. 
This analysis appeals to both 
extremes of the political 
spectrum: “Ozal,” says an 
official of the conservative 
True Path Party. “ is respon- 
sible to his electorate— the 
military.” For a radical jour- 
nalist from Istanbul, the 
Government is merely the 
“financial arm" of the 
generals. 

Such a schematic view can 
be misleading. It ignores the 
fact, for example, that Mr 
Ozal appears to have more 
and more influence in areas 
traditionally considered the 
preserve of the military : his 
relentless pursuit of business 
opportunities in the Arab 
and Islamic world— a sensi- 
tive issue because of Tur- 
key's militant secularism and 
traditional orientation 

towards the West— does not 


ID 
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appear to annoy the gener- 
als. 

The truth is, looking back 
at the genesis of the Govern- 
ment created after the gen- 
eral elections last November, 
that Mr Ozal established a 
surprising degree of indepen- 
dence from the start. His 
newly created Motherland 
Party won an overhwelming 
victory at the polls despite 
an ape pal from General 
Evren for the electorate to 
choose between General 


Sodep and the True Path, 
the respective descendants of 


the oM Republican People’s 
* the Justice Party. 


Party and 

Just as the army does not 
interfere in economic policy, 
tbc civilians do not attempt 
to deal with security and hu- 
man rights. 

“ Ozal and his party are 
pleased that martial law' con- 
tinues.” says Dr Yalew 
Kucuk, one of the most vo- 
ciferous critics of the re- 
gime. If there is a division 


4 The Turkish military is like a father 
who is not loved very much but is 
respected and feared’ 


Sunalp’s National Democracy 
Party and the Socialist Party 
of Mr Necdet Calp, the two 
cardboard parties approved 
by the military for the 
occasion. 

If the vote for the Mother- 
land Party — an amalgam of 
mostly rightwing and conser- 
vative supporters of the old 
parties banned after the 
coup — was indeed, as many 
Turks argue, a protest vote, 
then that protest was made 
even more forcefully again 
last March, when Mr. Ozal 
and his men swept the hoard 
in the local and municipal 
elections. , „ 

General Sun alp and Mr 
Calp, by contrast were deci- 
mated by the arrival of 


of labour it is a voluntary 
one." 

The relationship seems to 
work — although some 
senior officers are saad to be 
concerned that Mr Ozal’s zeal 
for privatisation means hiv- 
ing off the Kemalist national 
heritage. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s free market approach is 
the direct opposite of the old 
tradition of Turkish econom- 
ics: shaking up the inef- 
ficient State Economic Enter- 
prises, liberalising imports, 
raising interest rates, lifting 
foreign exchange controls, 
cutting through red tape to 
encourage investors from 
abroad aod make life easier 
at home. 

The Government! is able to 


pursue radical economic poli- 
cies, argues Adrian Kahveci, 
Mr OzaTs chief adviser, be- 
cause it is different. ^The 
other parties, " he says. “ are 
made up of old bureaucrats 
and people whose profession 
is solely politics. They are 
not doers. We have action- 
oriented. practical minded 
people. ” 

He dismisses the sugges- 
tion that the Motherland 
Party is a rightwing body, 
despite the fact that the 
Prime Minis ter used to be- 
long to the now banned Is- 
lamic Fundamentalist Na- 
tional Salvation Party and 
many of its MPs were with 
the National Action Party of 
the gaoled Grey Wolves 
leader, Colonel Alparslan 
Turkes. 

“The only ammun ition the 
Opposition has against us is 
to convince the public that 
we are extremist, ” he says. 
*• if we were extremist we 
would not have won the elec- 
tions, because the Turkish 
people reject extremism.'’ 

Mr Kahveci is almost cer- 
tainly right. To he fair, it is 
not at all clear what the 
Turkish people do want The 
1982 Constitution and its ac- 
companying laws so severely 
constrained their freedoms 
that on many issues they are 
simply unable to make their 
voices heard. 

The main complaint of the 
opposition parties is that 
they are still — despite the 
mudx vaunted transition to 


democracy — denied real 
coverage on the state-run 
radio and television. ■ 

There have been some 
slight improvements in the 
past year. Strikes, for exam- 
ple, are no longer actually 
illegal, although the complex- 
ity of the rules governing 
labour relations serves as a 
deterrent Journalists con- 
tinue to he called in for 
questioning if they criticise 
the military. 

New elections are not due 
until 1988 and there is no 
reason for Mr Ozal to go to 
the country before then 
while he still has a. more or 
less free hand. President 
Evren. it is thought, has a 
stake m making the present 
system work, having dis- 
tanced himself somewhat 
from the generals. 

For many Turks there is a 
sense , that, despite their 
many shortcomings, Mr Ozal 
and his men are making the 
best of a bad job. If, the 
optimists say, their economic 
policy is not a total disaster ; 
if the Government is able to 
avoid foreign policy adven- 


tures ; if the opposition par- 
.the tune and the 


ties have — — . — — 

freedom to organise them- 
selves for the next election, 
then things migit turn out 
to be all right 
More than anything. 

• though, the prospects for 
real progress muktf depend 
on the military and develop- 
ment: of its strange, but 
quintessentl ally Turkish rela- 
tionship with civilians- 


APPOINTMENTS 


General □ 


COMMERCIAL 
MANAGER f 


A multi-national group of companies of Indian origin, 
with operations all over the world including Japan. 
Hong Kong. Taiwan. Korea, U.SA. Spain, Nigeria, 
Ghana, Sierra Leone. India and the United Kingdom is 
looking for a Manager to head its confirming house and 
financing business in the U.K. He/she will report direetty 
to the Director in charge. 


The group's current activities include manufacturing, 
shipping and trading in various parts of the world. 

The group is actively seeking acquisition opportunities 
in the U.K. and it is envisaged that the successful 
candidate will also play a major role in this activity. 


The ideal candidate will be around 35 years and will 
possess a business/management degree and/or 
accounting qualifications. He/she will be thorough in 
various banking and finance matters concerning import 
and export transactions. Experience m a bank, though 
preferable, is not essential. 

An excellent salary and benefit package is negotiable 
tor the right candidate. 

Please apply with personal and career details to: 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE APPLICATIONS INSTTTU1E 


DIRECTOR 


An Artificial Intelligence Applications Institute has been 
established at Edinburgh University to promote the application ot 
AI/IKBS skills and techniques to industrial and commercial tasks. 
Initial areas of development include logic and other 1KBS - • 
programming tools and techniques, plan generation and ' tr. 
monitoring and knowledge based systems technology. The ^ 
institute is self-financing. its main sources of funding being 
contract work and sponsorship by industrial affiliates. Existing 
staff include two assistance directors, eight programming staff, 
and two clerical staff. 

Applications are invited (or the post of Director. The successful 
candidate will probably have an extensive knowledge of software 
(although not necessarily in Al). and an understanding of its 
realisation in hardware He or she wilt be capable of managing 
research and development, and wilt have expenence marketing 
software in a commercial environment. 

The appointment will be made for five years in the first instance, 
with effect from 1st Apni. 1985. or as soon as possible thereafter 
The post cames a salary within the professorial range (average 
£21 .235). with superannuation. ^ 

Further particulars may be obtained from |The Secretory. 
University of Edinburgh. OkJ College, South Bridge, Edinburgh 
EH9 9YL_ to whom applications. Including the names of two 
referees, should be submitted by 14th January, 1985. Please 
quote Ref 24/84. 


More Appointments appear on 
pages 8, 9 and 17 


PRODUCTION MANAGER - 

VEGETARIAN WHEN FOOD 

Print* lari wndri q c ompany 
pfedwnB ttozan vagawnan food require 
a Production Manaow AWttyta flatUangs 
dona md maintain rngk quality risnamre 
A good notions 
roWporaH o ti an aSwboe Muri bo 
gmmd <a relocate durmg WBS 
Vogolcrtan Faost LbLZt Canmalh Road. 
London. SW8 3HH. 


CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 


Recently quaWiad accountants 
required for interesting work m 
London 

Salary £10.000 — £12.000 pa. 
Pl e a se eend c.v wttn telephone no to 

Fi na n ci al a fiwagareent 
Consultants (London) LM_ 10 
Saaforth Gardena. StoneWgh, 
Surrey. 


RESEARCH/ 
RESEARCH AWARDS 


University of Leeds 

DEPARTMENT Of CERAMICS 


RESEARCH FELLOW 


Applications are invited for the 
above post for work on a research 
programme concerned with the 
production of tungsten carbide 
components by novel methods. 
The work will form part or the 
SERCTs Powder Processing Prog- 
ramme. 


A good honours degree in one of 
the Physical Sciences and a 
relevant PhD or equivalent 
experience are required. 


The post is available for a fixed 
period of up to 18 months foom 
April 1, 1985. 

Salary on the 1A Range for 
Research and Analogous Staff 
lC7.52M12.150i according to age. 
qualifications and experience. 


Informal enquiries may be made 
n* W. E. 


to Doctor A E. Worrall (0532 
431751 exL 4401. 


Application forms and farther 
particulars may be obtained foom 
the Registrar. The University. 
Leeds. LSZ 9JT, quoting reference 
No. 62.' 15. Closing date forapplica- 
tions: January S. 1685. 


RELIABILITY 

ENGINEERS 


The Systems Reliability Service, part of the National Centre of 
i Systems Reliability run by the UKAEAls Safety and Reliability 
Directorate, provides a project consultancy service to many 

of the major industries in the UK and abroad. 


L 


THE POSTS 


ZJ 


Experienced Electrical Power. Mioo-Bectronics. Process Plant 
and Mechanical Engineers with a real interest in the developing 
field of quantified system reliability assessment are needed to 
assess the reliability and safety of a variety of advanced nuclear and 
non-nuclear engineering systems. There are good opportunities to 
move around a wide range of industries in the UK and abroad. 

I QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE ] 

The work requires good qualifications - an Honours Degree (or 
equivalent) In an engineering or related s ub/ect or Corporate 
Membership of a Senior Professional Institution. Some 
understanding of reliability methods would be usefulput 
appropriate training will be available. ELECTRICAL POWER and 
MICRO ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS need several years' experience 
of electrical power supply and distribution systems for c omp lex 
plants or analogue ana digital electronic systems for industrial 
application. PROCESS PLANT and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
require several years' expenence in a large modem process plant or 

other large s cale, complex industrial plant 

SALARY AMD PROSPECTS ~7 


Appointments will be considered as a Professional and 
Technology Officer Grade L salary range £11.220 - £13.665 per 
annum, for those with several years' expenence or as a Professional 
Technology Officer Grade IL salary range £7.990 - £10.880 per 
annum for those with shorter experience. There are good 
opportunities for gaining wider expenence and promotion within 
SRD or elsewhere in the Authority. 

’ THE PLACE ~ _J 


The posts are at Culcheth near Warrington in Cheshire The area 
features convenient motorway links, easy access to main centres 
and pleasant countryside in the North West and a variety of 
housing and schools 


Horan application form and further information phase write 
specifying Reliability Engineers (SRD 37 & 38) to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT G _ 
UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC EMRGY AUTHORITY 
SAFETY AND RELIABILITY DIRECTORATE 
WIGSHAW LANE CULCHETH. 
WARRINGTON CHESHIRE. VVA3 4NE. 

Tel: WARRINGTON 31244 (Ext 1409 or 7332) 


Closing date for applications is nth January 1985. 


iFETYAND 

RELIABILITY DIRECTORATE 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY FOR PAKISTANIS 

Naya Daur Motors, a progressive automobile 
manufacturing company at Karachi, offers career 
opportunities as 


SENIOR ENGINEERS 


for newly set-up tool room lo graduates in mechanical 
engineering or equivalent with extensive experience in 
tool and die manufacturing, especially press tools for 
automotive industry. Exposure to CNC machines 
desirable. 

Emoluments according to merits. 

Application with biodata and indication of availability to 
reach latest by 28th January, 1985 lo*. PO Box 7521. Karachi. 
Pakistan. 


To Advertise in The Guardian 
Write or phone : 

The Guardian Classified 
Advertisement Department, 
119 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER. 

Tel.: 01-278 2332 
or 164 Deansgate, 
Manchester M60 2RR. 
TeL: 061-832 7200, Ext 2161. 


Ob patrol: Top, at the Ataturk^ wg^leum^ and, above. 
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Robin Laurence Z T- - ' 


Israeli 


banks to 
be sued 


TEL AVTV: Dozens of cus- 
tomers have brought law 
suits against Israel’s commer- 
cial b anks over the 1983 col- 
lapse of bank shares, a bank 
official said yesteday. 

In a report published ear- 
lier this week, the State 
Comptroller. Mr Yitzhak 
T im Ik, accused the . Govern- 
ment and the Central Bank 
of allowing four commercial 
banks to manipulate their 
stock on the Tel Aviv Ex- 
change for the last 11 years. ^ 

The shares’ market value 
eventually far exceeded the 
banks’ assets. Thousands of 
investors lost money in Octo- 
ber 1983, when an impending 
devaluation of the shekel 
drove share prices down as 
Israelis rushed to dump their 
stocks and buy dollars. 

The back official, who 
asked not to be identified, 
said that dozens of customers 
were suing the banks, claim- 
ing that stock market advi- 
sers at the banks intention- 
ally misled them by touting 
the shares as guaranteed 
investments. 

During the crisis, the 
banks — Leu mi, Hapoallm, 
Israel Discount and United 
Mizrah — ran out of funds to 
support their stock. The Gov- 
ernment intervened under- 
taking to buy bank shares 
from Investors at a guaran- 
teed doIlar-Unked price from 
1985 to 1988. 

"The lawsuits are a head- 
ache and they make head- 
lines, but we are not worried 
at all.” the official said. "I 
don’t think we are going to 
lose.” 

He said that investors who 
held on to bank stock for at 
least two years made a profit 
despite the collapse. From 
1980 to 1982, the shares' 
priees rose faster than Isra- 
el's three-figure inflation. 

The SI million lawsuit has 
already been brought in Je- 
rusalem against Bank Leonti 
by 40 cooperative farms that 
claim the bank advised 
against selling their shares 
just before prices dropped. . 

in one smaller claim, a 
Haifa woman has sued the 
.Israel Discount Bank for 
S155 for allegedly guarantee- 
ing a profit on her shares 
and urging her not to sell 
them. 

• A majority of the esti- 
mated 25,000-strong black 
Jewish community in Ethio- 
pia, known as the Falasftas, 
are now in Israel, according 
to Mr Yehuda Doinhritz, 
head Of the Jewish Agency’s 
immigration department, — 
Renter. 


Karami’s 


pledge to 


Beirut: Lebanese police sur- 
veyed the no-man's land be- 
tween rival militia front lines 
on the coast road south of Bei- 
rut yesterday in a first step 
towards reopening the road. 

The -Prrae Minister, Mr 
Kararai, meanwhile announced 
a five-point government pro- 
gramme to determine the fate 
of those kidnapped in recent 
clashes. Relatives of missing'., 
people have blocked traffic be- 
tween Beirut’s Muslim and 
Christian sectors, for the past 
six days. 

Mr Kara ml said that the 
Government had agreed to 
help the families of people 
kidnapped. The Government, 
he added, would work with the 
International Red Cross to se>- ^ 
cure the release of those 
kidnapped- 

Meanwhile. Christian and 
Dnize militias traded heavy 
fire on Tuesday night, ■' only 
hours before the security plan 
was to go into- effect. Hun- 
dreds of artillery shells crashed 
into homes and. offices. 

State and private radio 
stations said that 12 senior 
police officers conducted the 
road survey. They also trav- 
elled through the Druze-held 
hills overlooking the road -site 
of many of the heavy guns and 
snipers that have fired on the 
road over the past weeks. 

The officers are to. tour the 
Christian -held section of the 
road between the Damour Riv- 
er and the beginning of the 
Israeli-occupied south at Sidon 
today. 

Under the plan worked "out 
among militia, police, and. 
army commands, the officers 
were to make sure that all 
fighting along the coast road 
had stopped and that no snip- 
ers were left. . 

About 200 internal security 
poiice would then move- from 
tlie outskirts of Beirut toward 
the coastaL town of . Damour to 
remove mines, earth mounds, 
and barricades that have 
blocked the road since last 
February’s clashes. 

Radio stations said..- the 
police force would, begin the . 
move towards Damour. 12-5 
miles south of Beirut today or 
tomorrow. 

Rival Druze and: Christian 
militia commands have agreed 
to cooperate, ordering their 
fighters off the road by the 
time the troops are ready to 
move in. • ■ 

The - Cabinet held a three- 
hour . meeting yesterday at 
President -Gemayei’s . palace in 
Ba’abda to oversee the . first 
stage of the security.: opera- 
tion.— AP/Reuter, . . 
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Next brochure spring 1983 


Cool mini for Miss Self ridge 


■ -i. , ' .%!.- ? -V’ ■ '■ 1 The doable head shot for Jaeger Girls on the rwehbankf or Liberty Next brochure spring 1983 Cool mini for Miss Selfridge 

seUing fashion a good picture is worth much more than a mere thousand words* But good, original pictures are rare and do not 
at. by^accideiit. Shaping each me is an anonymous stylist who Welds together the work of the fashion designer, the photographer, the 
modely the make-up artist and the hairdresser to create an image with which the customer can identify* In a three-part series 
: ^ Wan harnet influential stylists working in Britain. First: Ann Boyd. 



(aims 


1 SOI since. the days. of the 1 , : 

f aiades dames of journalism, 

0 generation of Ernestine, 
Garter; -end ; Alison Adbur- 
„ ^iam ; has a fashion editor, on 
. •- a; national newspaper guided 
her reader* with .-as sure amt 
- dictatorial hand -as- did ; . 
r Ann,-B0^fdaringher,lone 
period OB^ the Observer and 
her &horter one«n the Sunday *. 
Times. confess rthat, tong 
hefonrlhad^oythingrtanto 
. dd ’ Witfrr fashion profession . 
iiafiy, Lwas^ a-meniber ot her :• 
substantial fbUowing.^:;--- 
■'VA^Over^of words jaboro ; 

vi-V found her- prose 
madeqante-faat^berrpi etures - 
so compelZingly expressive - ' 
that ; wqxd&c-vn$e^- after all, ; 
- redundant Once taped it4o>. 
’thesenseof- restraint,- of 
repose alma& 7 £ext&tttly' ! 6f . 
^cootclaritsrwluch ^pervades 
• an Ann Bo^ptebii^yeaCaii - 
" recognise berwork rostanOy. 
There - is", about -it- -a -stnl 
sensnonsnessand refinement ; 

•A' whi^v^^M ^pe-^va^^i ng 

rimodelVin', 

;? relaxed, her faceisarau^mMi .-• 

abaost- expressionhess; she 
never never x 

.roeehrlbe reader's 
eyes -. are i> focused. : on, the 
- middle distance er dreamUy : 

Trie". that - JGchael Roberts,: 
* then working for Taflei£ dniee; ; 
arrived for, a' photo? session - 
and announced: “Today- we. 
are going to do an Ann Boyd. ” :■ 
And; N eUanswered: “1, know: i. 
no accessories.”^ As ; she tells 
-the story against herseIC she : 
is laughing./ She is particu- ' 
larly good afvery fanny-self- 
depracatihffstoiles. • 


The word, the flesh, and the devil of a Jo 



stages 


/Now. ttiithe r careerba*, as . 
■she puts it,come.ftdl circle 
and. -she .-=■ 4s._-.j once ./hiore. . 
employed design fng, resear- 
ching new yarns,- fabrics and ^ 


ideas, and . organising aspects 

- of production for. a large 

- fashion company, -she is even 
abJeto laagh alible about the 

- giromn stances 1 Ounder- which 
she left tbeSunday Times. 

. i Theeditor of the Look pages 
With whom Ann had worked 
.weU was suddenly sacked and 
her replacement bad an 
-■ entirely. - different approach. 
“The tint .thing -she said to 
me.” Ann remembers, “was 
that my taste was too good. I 
worried about that because 1 
thought "she T -meant -that soy 
woxfc was.boring — and l felt 
borin& because, although I 
-.did-notrof course, realise it, 1 
. was -becoming ilL” . • 

A .major . operation and 
' three months convalescence 
later, Ann retained to work to 
'■* discover, over several painfel 
-weeks, that,- the ihcompati- 
bilifarwas total. "Maybe 1 am 
//limited, bntf knew I could not 
give them what they, wanted, 
when 1 am uncertain 1 am the 
most jellified, wobbly person 
•'.In -the world, but when l am 
: ngbt and I know l^m right, 

• nothing cap move me and 1 
-cannot imagine; why other 

people should - be arguing 
.. With me. - ; - ‘ 

• “I adore clothes and 1 bate 
’. fashion, i; love how people 

look-and-faowctbey live and 
X everything to, do with making 
iffe pleasanter "td Jive.' But I . 

. hate. 4h e- fashion business. I. 
.fin^the swilchJntters very 
alarming;- Alltlfet sudden 
changing of look and propor- 
lion is nonsenee.Fashion can 
evolve. 1 particularly love the 
. American a p.pr.oa c h to 
, fashion., It- is disciplined, 
controlled development of a 
. designer’s s^rle -from season 
’. to' season- Eor the same ’ 
/reason l JovefJLagerfeld and 

- KenraV V;, . 

- She isjiappy to concede that 
there is .a place - for aggres- 
Jsiveiy.;. .changing; -., extreme 
feshion but she herself is out 
. : of; sympathy '.with it “Justin 
:-. ;db-ViIteneayfi has a wonder- 
ful phrase.”^®, says, “it all 

- went awful. That’s what hap* 

-- pened at the JSdnday Times. X 


wish them jolly good luck- but 
I could not have stayed” 

What restored her confi- 
dence was a commission to 
style- Jaeger's - advertising 
campaign for this autumn. 
The pictures were starkly 
simple. hard-edged ~ and 
slightly disturbing. More 
ambiguous than definitely 
androgynous, they featured 
modem with cropped hair., 
sparse make-up and a cola 
far-distance stare. People 
loved them or -hated them but 
they all talked about them. 

“I do;” says Ann, “enjoy the. 
neater freedom which adver- 
tising allows a stylist The 
function of an advertisement 
28 to establish an image, a 
mood, a range of associations. 
I would never, for instance, 
have got away with the doable 
head shot in editorial because 
thaw you axe Illustrating the 
point of that week's copy. For. 
a major styling job. like the 
Jaeger ads, a Next brochure 
or a set of posters for Liberty. 
I.have to have a concept, a 
story dear in my mind. 

• “til this case the double 
head shot was tab»n from a 
painting by a lesbian artist 
called Gluck which is a self- 
portrait and a. portrait of her 
alter-ego. I did not want the - 
Jaeger shot to look lesbian 
pamcnlady; I wanted a point 
of reference! Then I looked at 
dock's contemporaries, * 
Romaine Brooks and Tamara 
de Lammco. A photograph of 
Romaine .- Brooks's studio, 
designed by the architect, 
Richard Meier, . took me 
towards a very spare thirties 
style — and we ended up 
shooting the pictures on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. No 
one would know, or is 
intended to guess, how the 
pictures were conceived, but 
without that story in my head, 
I cannot do it” .- 
Liberty’s . best-selling 
poster. Girls on a River Bank, 
was a ' cross - between a . 
Sargeapt-painting of two girls, 
fishing, and another by Mary 
Cassatt, •• .an American 
impressionist: ... 



Abb Boyd — picture by NeH Kirk 


Ann Boyd set out to be a 
designer. She was born in 
Glasgow, the only child of a 
couple who had rather given 
up on parenthood. “My 
mother went to see her doctor 
with a sore throat He 
insisted, since she so rarely 
came to visit him, that he 
gave her a thorough examina- 
tion — at the end of which he 
gently told her that she was 
three months pregnant Her 
reply is supposed to have 
been: ‘Oh dear, how could 
that have happened?’ 

“One of my weaknesses is 
terrible tonsils and X have 
always blamed my mother: I 
used to tell her it was her fault 
because she thought 1 was a 
sore throat” 

She took a design course at 
St Martin’s School of Art in 
London where she was taught 
by Ken Fleetwood, designer 
with the house of Hardy 
Amies, who gave her her first 
job. “I didn't graduate. I 
couldn't sew ana I was too 
embarrassed to tell anyone 
that I had been paying other 
people to make my clothes. I 
knew I would fail the 
so I didn’t take them.” 

At Amies she worked as 
assistant to Miss Betty, the 
Queen's vendeuse, and was 
responsible for ordering the 
Queen’s zips and, literally, 
picking up the scattered pins 
after fittings. Her next job 
was as a designer working in 
Rome for Patrick de Barent- 
zen fen ex-assistant of Jac- 
ques Fath). “This was serious 
couture time and heady days 
to be living in Rome. Clint 
Eastwood was making the 
spaghetti Westerns ana soci- 
ety types walked about with 
leopards on chains. Patrick 
had a puma called Malaga.” 

However Roman haute cou- 
ture was hardly Ann’s style. 
“Everything 1 designed 
looked like a T-shirt I was 
deeply disappointed when, 
round about 1968, Patrick 
asked me if I could possibly 
design something which dia 
not look like a T-shirt People, 


he said, would not pay cou- 
ture prices for something 
which looked like a T-shirt; 
conld I not add a bow?” 

The time has come to swop 
la dolce vita for swinging 
London, a move which, while 
not exactly a mistake, 
rendered Ann deeply uncom- 
fortable. “I hated swinging 
London. X loathed mini skins; 
I was allergic to false 
eyelashes; my hair would not 
back-comb; 1 moped through 
swinging London. 

She went to work for Miss 
Selfridge, first in a lowly 
position making sure that the 
clothes bore the right tickets, 
then choosing the clothes for 
the windows and finally doing 
the PR and advertising for the 
chain which had grown from 
the single department in 
Duke Street 

“That was my first shot at 
influencing people. At that 
stage store managements all 
over th& world aimed to get as 
much information on to an 
advertisement as possible I 
wanted to clean it all up and 
make advertisements that 
expressed a mood. Working 
with Richard Dunkley. the 
photographer, and Sally Lee, 
a model who did not look like 
models looked in the sixties, I 
developed a fresh approach to 
fashion advertising.” 

And laid the foundation of 
her considerable reputation 
as a stylist "When 1 first went 
to art school,” she says, “I 
thought the only way you 


could really do anything in 
the fashion business was to be 
a designer. But I found out I 
was a better stylist than I was 
a designer — only the word 
did not actually exist then.” 

The invitation to join the 
Observer was one she took 
three months to accept “X was 
terrified. I remember arriv- 
ing at the office and being 
shown this desk on which 
‘crouched an Olympus type- 
writer as big as Mount Olym- 
pus. 1 couldn’t type and I have 
never learned. I decided that 
if I was going to survive I had 
to stick to what I knew and 


that was me. I just hoped that 
enough people wanted to look 
like me. I always thought that 
I would be exposed as a fraud 
at any moment" 

Obviously, during those 12 
years, a good many women 
did want to look like Ms Boyd. 
Her pictures do reflect her 
personal style which, while 
far from static, is consistently 
classic, rather traditional and 
always classy — and never 
dull or boring. Like Kenzo, 
whom she admires, she is a 
gifted mixer of prints (she 
designed the clothes for the 
liberty posters in order to get 
the right blend of sylvan 
purity and romantic rich- 
ness). Like Calvin Klein, 
another designer for whom 
she has a great respect, she 
can mix textures for an effect 
which is rich but never 
opulent. 

But the designer whose 
style is closest to her own 
personal style is the one for 
whom she is now working, the 
American, Ralph Lauren. She 
heads the liOndon branch of 
I^auren’s New York office, is 
involved in finding the sites 
for the company’s expansion 
into Europe and liaising 
between tne London-based 
architect and the New York 
office. She is responsible for 
design inspiration and 
development both in clothing 
and fornishings and for the 
day to day supervision of the 
production of the hand-knits 
which are made in Britain. 

"It was time," she says, "for 
a new direction. I think one of 
the reasons I am so pleased to 
be working for Ralph Lauren 
is that I have never believed 
in clothes as an isolated thing. 
That’s why anything I have 
done that I have been pleased 
with was because X had this 
story in my head about the 
people who are wearing the 
clothes; I created a whole 
background and style of life 
for them. That’s how Lauren 
works; style is also a matter of 
bow you live and the things 
you live with. Not just the 
clothes you wear.’’ 
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, Peter Syrnes, Winifred Llewfreilin chronicles her engagement and marriage 

n I, and if he were 100 it wouldn’t 
jrence to me 



We pas^-thrpttgfi. -the 
< Straits : of Messina tpday: 
(November' S) arid everybody 
went up ib fife end of the- ship . 

- - :• and looked at the htUe towns 

- -• r" on eitber side . /these- was a;. 

. frantic wind blowing end one ■ 
^ lady- ; ; whilst* looking. ' at ; the. 

" - < ■ /.shorewas-stabding trtthjhar.: . 
skirt and' jacket ip .^acyth ing 
but elegant pcsiuon& whilst 
her: hair; -was- floating ;oufr 
. Y ^behind, her ta thee. extent. or 
J , three- feet I'saw a man come , 
- . behind her and deliberately ■ 

. ./Kodak her! Tust'too'rich for 
• • Y’ wonl*!?- v . -. 

^ “YhstCTday 
l made the acquaintance of a 
.J* ’ 


v. . - "V ' ' -..that the voyage isji early over,' 
•, ; t. -: - it-is scarcely necessary, to say 
---, that’ I don’t agree . with 
. - . - them. - - ■’. Major Cadell and I 
gggSgpay ■■■ have been jawing all. the 
./ afternoon: and about Major 
w Jackson we; both agree- that 

W : ' —its quite, .time he got .mar' 

r^W--"'' ' - i ried! 'Dear old ■ tbiug, the 

-very last thing'.! can 
imagine him doing * — I have 
given .him instructions to do 
f 7 ■; -‘ so and my address, so that if 

he meets any very fascinating 
BPBVRMRbi' v creaturehe isto write and tell ’ 

\JT4XjTQb~ 1 : November TB& 1898 , . went 

— Off by tender. :.. at about 8. 

s 6 * • ; as.f.aa?s- , a 3 

■ >r», see him again; he is stationed 

^^at.KaraSi andhe mkht as 
well bo In America . - :/X have . 
' exacted a promise ont of him 
deterrmnext to enjoy inem- , ge nc i me a , fine .. . he 

Z‘ r Y^Y^-'’ certainly -is; one cf-the most 
3— through, ‘the. /chanuing men I- have ever 
dessina tpday "= come Across, and l- have the 
and everybody greatest respect for him as he 
end ’nf the- ship .;jj such. a thoroughly straight 
the jittle'towns: ■ And pu'cca fellow. ; Heavens! 

. /therewas a Supposing he were to get hold - 
lowing and one " of this one day — : however 
looking. .at the nothing, i& jnore absolutely 
nding. With .’her.: : . "• ” 

fet in.-anything . . . , ;• ; 

idsiuons : whilst .. . . Winif r ed stayed: m India 
svfioatng out tairii'Apri^ durng tofach time 
» the.; extent., of Herb^ iackson msddded^to 
iW- a man come Jigr votomavna list qf coTres- 

ud deliberately - -. pofidents' 'wftUc she occupied 
ist'too ‘ ricli for / ihe r cdoaaemena _ 

^ ^ - ' "that ’ loere common: riding or 

“Yhrtfirda v - huntti® mcthe mornpig. teRms 
OT-YestWMy .. iwJ j l(efl>ffSfTO a- & ^ TC nifmgr 

antthfen'^from 93ft fill 1200 
. we : hopped stout like mad 
. -thing* -amusing : ourselves 
with b^jy games." > ■ _ 

;■ . r Ore April. 14f 1 85®, os they 
: were , put parirtg to .depart, she 
nlantmc ^feeeroeddIeZ& 

hdwawMly nice ttwillbe to 


Jackson awaiting us, we bun- 
dled out all the luggage and 
drove away * to watson’s 
Annexe where the Maj. had 
got rooms for us. As our train 
was so late we had to dress for 
•dinner directly . . . and had a 
very nice eh eery little meal 
and afterwards all went and 
sat outside on the verandah. 

"We had not been there 
many minutes when M rt, her 
and CoL 'S. took their u. t jr- 
ture to the other end and left 
us alone ■ It was then that 
Herbert Jackson asked me to 
many huh, and I consented. 
He is 20 years older than L 
and if he were 100 rt wouldnt 
make the slightest difference 
to me. J am not going to say 
. any more about it except that 
I can't yet believe in my good 
fortune, and only hope Tm 
good enough for Him . It is not. 
to be -given - ont until next 




one c ame 
ift-ai 


and ... ^. . , 

-ApHrai laW-lWhen-Wegot to! 

' -. NOT«sxber i 553* ' ^Raaage / "Bombay Station .at B -lo pnr we 

day "^most^pfeoplevari®: gladY- fotincrvdL Sewells and^Mal- 
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Detail from Gainsborough's Mr 
■ ondareAmfrmre 

autumn when be hopes to 
come home and ' get an 
Engfish. station. " m j 

*T know that I have dbnethe. 
' ri ght . thing , this time, and I 

hope Mother will see it in this 

light too.' Contraxy. to my 
expectations (knowing -how 
perverse she is in these mat- 
ters) she has taken a great 
fancy ’ to--H : - which makes 
everything " very . much 
. easier.” .- - - - : .j ■ • 

■ y As planned the engagement 


followed its leisurely -course, 
out Winifred’s plans were dis- 
turbed. by another imperial 
adventure — the Boer War. ' 
Herbert , . bp . now her 
“Dearest,” -returned from 
India in' NoDemher and was 
sent to Aldershot — "the place 
is quite- deserted in consequ- 
ence of this war and naturally 
in an awftal muddle. As yet he 
has not been able to get'leave 
but his present plans are to 
come here on Wednesday and 
stay a week and then 1 am to 
go back with him to see his - 
family — It will be a most 
fearfal ordeal and I am terri- 
fied!” 

Meanwhile, the engagement 
was announced — “I nave had 
so many letters and it is such 
a business answering them 
alL We hope to many some- 
time either in April' or June. 
How- 1 long For Wednesday, I 
do want to see him very 
much” 

That was m 1899, and 
Winifred, did marry in . June, 
but she had to wait until 1901 to 
do so. Throughout 2900 Herbert 
was caught up with the South 
African War, sailing with, his 
arttHery. on February 23 after 
many false starts. Winfred 
and her mother had paid a visit 
to the prospective m4aas the 
week Wore, the diary express- 
ing some trepidation .lest the 
formidable and somewhat out- 
spoken Mrs LLewheUm might 
prove too much for the- very 
strait-laced Jacksons: ■ ■ 

s 4 *Mother was on show for 
the first time She behaved 
absolutely immaculately, 
knitting comforters for the 
troops and conversing most 

f roperfy throughout the day. 

really thought that all would 
pass off most successfully but 
alas: as- Mother got into the 
carriage on leaving she trod 
' upon ner petticoat and oat 
came — - — ! I shrieked with 
laughter, it was such a splen- 
did end to-the day's proceed- 
ings,.bntfam thankful to say 
that X don’t think anyone, 
heard.” : 

' For-.n year, the War took 
over. 


May 19. 1900. “Relief of 
Maxelting. Flags were flying 
everywhere in the town, it 
was a great show and looked 
so picturesque ... I am so 
interested in it all as Herbert 
is in the Flying Relief 
Column. The papers say that 
London is perfectly mad with 
excitement.” 

May 26, I960. . . heard from 

Mrs Jackson, who says that 
Herbert and his. guns have 
been- most honourably men- 
tioned in the Times in connec- 
tion with -Mafeking. 1 am so 

- proud and long to get hold of a 

paper.” 

. This was written while on 
holiday m Jersey. She relumed 
.to Dorset in June, to wait. By 
November it seemed Ukety he 
might be sent home, ana the 
senous business of the trous- 
seau commenced. She went up 
. to London with her mother to 
order it. and to help purchase 
house furnishings , the family 

ftaoinp. finally moved from 

their original house to a smal- 
ler cheaper one. although their 
visit does not sound particu- 
larly impoverished. m 

November 1, 1999 . ■ went to 

nearly all of the theatres and 
bought up most of the shops. 
The first part qf the time we 
devoted to house furnishing, 
the second half to trousseau 
hunting ... I have pretty 
nearly got it all, including a 
habit and such a rippling long 
dark blue coat trimmed with 
' astrakhan and lined with fur. 

“My wedding and going 
away dresses are perfect 
'dreams and fit so well:. The 
former is white satin trimmed 
with cream french lace baby 
chiffon and orange blossoms, 
the Tatter pale igrey blue 
silverand a touch Of black . . . 
we ended our visit with a most ’ 

- excitingevent, the procession 
of the CIV. I was so glad ... to 
see the first of our troops 
arrive home again. . . they 
looked so fit and well, so 
sunburnt and brown that they - 
were quite a contrast to the 
pallid volunteers who were 


lining the streets . . . there has 
never been so big a crowd for 
any other festival even at the 
Jubilee . . . (it) made one long 
for one’s own more than 
ever." 

Finally, on AprU 2, 1901, 
Herbert returned on three 
months sick leave, and the 
couple were married in Wtm- 
boume Minster on June 5. 

“About a .fortnight before, 
Herbert had been down to 
stay with us and after he left ' 
we had the busiest time I can 
remember for ages preparing 
everything writing 1000 let- 
ters a day and generally going 
mad over things that seemed 
endless. At last the day drew 
near . . . the Minster looked 
venr gay, quite frill, and I 
looked very poggy. Whatever 
I looked X felt jolly fright- , 
ened! My seven bridesmaids ' 
were quite charming to. look ; 
upon dressed in white and ! 
pink with large rose bon- . 
quets, the four older with ! 
black picture hats and the | 
three younger white with pink- 1 
roses. 

” The 3.47 train took us. to 1 
London where we stayed one 
night coming on here (Salz- 
burg) and breaking the jour- 
ney Toy stopping three days at 
Munich Hotel de Russie — 
quite nice but absurdly 
expensive (evidently no one 
washes much in this country 
— the charge 2s. 6d. and 3s. is 
a stumbling block to most I 
should think!) We saw there 
the S ummer Exhibition which 
to my m«"d is chiefly com- 
posed of daubs and honors 
...of course the place for 
good pictures is the Alter 
Pinakothek . . . although, as 
Mother justly describes it, the 
Rubens room reminds one of 
a batcher’s shop fell of succu- 
lent joints! 

“On Sunday morning we 
found our way with much 
difficulty to the English 
Church where a funny old 
beetle officiated, and in the 
evening to Gotterdammer- 
nng. I cannot remember the 
singers’ but 1 found 


both Siegfried and Brunhilde 
very nice to listen to (though) 
the latter had the appearance 
of an overfed cow." 

On the page containing these 
descriptions , Wztnfred stuck 
the receipt for her wedding 
ring, purchased from A. Best of 
Hatton Garden. It cost £1 2s. 
6tL with an extra shilling 
charge for the engraving. 


Thirty yean later ; thousands 
of rrtues away in Africa, it was 
buried with her. She died qf 
blood poisoning contracted 
from a monkey bite. Her 
“ dear old thing survived her 
by seven years, eventually 
dying in England in November 
1938, almost exactly forty 
years to the day from that first 
meeting on board the SS 
Egypt. 
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Growing old gracefully 
is a human problem. But 
why we grow old at all 
is a puzzle for the 
evolutionists. John 
Horsfall reports 
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soldiers 
don’t fade 
away 



THERE ARE two problems 
with ageing. The First of great 
concern to all of us. is coping 
with its difficulties. The 
second, of great inter estto the 
evolutionist, is understanding 
why it exists. That the veiy 
existence of senescence is a 
worthy subject for study 
might surprise, because 
surely the explanation is a 
trivial one? Afler all, other 
commonplace items in every' 
day use — lamp bulbs, lawn* 
mowers, and carpet slippers 
— must eventually decay 
from their initial glory 
through use and misuse: so 
why not the living body? 

However, and whatever our 
personal excesses, it does 
seem unlikely that we simply 
grind our bodies into oblivion 
like so much tyre rubber, 
because the astonishing thing 
about living organisms is 
their capacity to resist, 
repair, and replicate in spite 
or the inhospitable world in 
which they find themselves. 

They do this by expending 
energy to create and maintain 
the necessary degree of mole- 
cular order, an expenditnre 
which might well decrease 
with age but probably as a 
consequence rather than a 
cause of senescence. 

A second problem for the 
carpet slipper hypothesis is 
that different species of living 
organism, even quite closely 
related ones with presumably 
similar rates of making phy- 
siological mistakes, senesce 
at markedly different rales. 
Why should one species of 
rodent have a lifespan of only 
one year, while others 
manage to hang on for ten, if 
it were simply wear and tear 
that made them drop dead? 
And how is the evolutionary 
biologist going to justify his 
suspicion that death is prog- 
rammed into the genes — can 
he think of a reason why it 


should . be so, and can he 
divise a test, to distinguish 
between his predictions and 
those of the carpet slipper 
hypothesis? 

Both tasks have now been . 
accomplished, the first more 
than 30 years ago while the 
second, the testing between 
rival ideas, has had to wait 
until the current decade. In 
1952 Sir Peter Medawar prop- 
osed, and in 1957 George 
Williams elaborated, the 
basic genetical theory of 
senescence. They remarked 
on how, even in a population 
of potentially immortal 
organisms (ie. which show no 
effects of ageing), individuals 


will be whittled away by 
accidents, predation, and 
occasional starvation until 
none remain. In the absence 
of any senescence their fate 
will be statistically similar to 
that of a cohort of milk bottles 
or pound notes as they circu- 
late around the populace. 

Early in 
life 

And in terms of the indi- 
vidual. whose fate, rather 
than that of the population, 
we must consider in order to 
evoke evolutionary . explana- 
tion. the passing time will be 
marked by an ever decreasing 
chance of remaining alive. 

What Medawar and Wil- 
liams noticed was that, 
because of this inevitable 
mortality curve, any gene 
with a harmful effect that acts 
late in life is going to be 
selected out of the population 
much more slowly than one 
which exerts its effects early 
in fife. Think of the way in 
which natural selection 
works. The living things we 
see in the world are those 
whose parents were the more 
{reproductive in the past — 
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thus., there will always be 
selection for maximising life- 
time reproductive perform- 
ance. 

Imagine a gene which 
affects The organism by hal- 
ving its family (brood. Jitter, 
seed set or what have youl 
size per reproductive cycle. If 
this gene acts when the organ- 
ism is very young it will naif 
the lifetime reproductive 
output; but if it acts much 
later, towards the time when 
we should expect the carrier 
to be dead through accident 
anyway, then its effect on 
lifetime output will be negli- 
gible. The shorthand for this 
is simply to say Lhat the 
magnitude of selection 
against a harmftiJ gene 
becomes less as the genes 
expression becomes later. 

It was Nedawar’s idea that 
the accumulation of these 
deleterious gene effects, at an 
increasing frequency through 
the life time or a living body, 
was the cause of senescence. 
But, the ideas described so far 
still don’t explain why these 
dangerous genetic elements 
become expressed at all — 
even if selection against them 
late in life is weak, they 
should be selected out of the 
population, however slowly. 

The answer to this, both 
men supposed, was in the 
more complicated way that 
“real world" genetic ele- 
ments acted. It seems usual 
that a single gene does not 
have a single effect Instead, 
it exerts multiple (“pleiotro- 
pic”) effects, rather as any 
one component in a car may 
have some effect upon its 
speed, handling, and comfort 
Witness, for example, the fact 
that the fertilised human egg 
contains only 50,000 or so 

e enes. which must somehow 
lueprint for the almost end- 
less complexity of our adult 


bodies, and marvel at the 
likely degree of pleiotropy. 

What Williams proposed 
was that many of the genes 
that produce beneficial qual- 
ities in a young body might 
also produce deleterious 
qualities in the older body — 
but that selection would still 
favour such genes on average 

Because any early effect 
will be accumulated over the 
whole of a lifetime, but the 
harmful late effect will 
detract from only a small 
proportion of the total life- 
time reproduction. 

The theory is undoubtedly 
simple and elegant, and it 
makes several testable pre- 
dictions. 

One of these, which may 
seem slightly ludicrous at 
first acquaintance, is that 
animals which live longer are 
capable of living longer. What 
it means is that those species 
subjected to veiy intense 
mortality in their natural 
environment should never 
evolve the ability to live a 
long life — there will be little 
or no selection in these ani- 
mals to push back the first 
appearances of deleterious 
genes, and hence senescence. 
If, on the other hand, senesc- 
ence were simply the result or 
an accumulation of biochemi- 
cal mistakes, then it would be 
difficult to see wire an intense 
mortality in the field should 
lead to a necessary short 
lifespan in captivity. 

Williams' prediction is 
generally borne out — small 
insects, subject to high rates 
of “accidental” death in the 
wild, rarely live to a ripe ,oId 
age, no matter how ergonomic 
their insectarium. More 
subtly, birds tend to show 
lower adult mortality rates 
than equivalently sized mam- 
mals (perbaps because they 
can fly from predators), and 
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also show increased longevity 
over these hairy cousins. 

Among the birds, the spe- 
cies with the longest lifespans 
are not the huge ostriches and 
emus fa bout 20-30 years max- 
imum), but those birds even 
freer of natural mortality, the 
predatory owls (up to 80 
years). 

Asexual ■ 
clones 

Other corroborative evi- 
dence was marshalled by Wil- 
liams, in his original paper, 
but a more incisive test of the 
pleiotropy hypothesis has had 
to wait until this year. 
Graham Bell, of McGill Uni- 
versity in Toronto, has been 
concerned with testing; one of 
the most basic of Williams’ 
predictions. It is that senesc- 
ence is predicted not to 
evolve in any organism where 

E arent and offspring cannot 
e distinguished at the time 
of reproduction. 

This surprising state is 
achieved in some small, aqua- 
tic worms which reproduce by 
asexual binary fission, so that 
the products of a division (i.e. 
parent and offspring} are vir- 
tually identical The age-spe- 
cific effects described above, 
and necessary for the evolu- 
tion of senescence, cannot 
occur in such animals. 

Bell has tested these asex- 
ual clones against a second 
set of animals in which parent 
and offspring can be disting- 
uished at the time of birth, 
and in which senescence is 
therefore possible. 

If the carpet slipper idea of 
senescence is correct then 
both groups should show 
ageing, but if Williams is 
correct than only the second 
group should senesce. Bell 
examined the laboratory mor- 
tality rates for each, and only 


the second group showed the 
increase in death rate , with 
age that is characteristic of 
senescence — Williams’ pre- 
diction is upheld. 

Even more impressively, 
the prediction that it is pleio- 
tropic genes which control the 
onset of ageing has been 
tested, albeit in that testbed - 
of laboratory biology, the 
Drosophila fruitfiy. In 1980 
Michael Rose and Brian Char- 
lesworth, of the University of 
Sussex, performed an inge- 
nious experiment If the 
genes which cause harmful 
effects late in life also cause 
beneficial effects early in life, 
then removing those genes by 
selective breeding should 
increase reproductive output 
("fitness' 7 ) during old age. but 
decrease it during the fruit- 
fly’s youth. 

Rose and Charlesworth 
carefully bred a population of 
flies, but used only eggs laid 
by old individuals fie, those 
which had fewer late-acting 
harmful genes) — thus 
encouraging the evolution of 
vigorous and fecund geriat- 
rics. But interestingly, and 
again true to Williams’ pre- 
dictions, this line of flies 
showed a very poor reproduc- 
tive output during early life. 

Growing old is an unfortu- 
nate consequence of our 
world being a risky place to 
live. If animal* and plants 
never suffered “accidental” 
deaths then senescence would ' 
not have evolved and we 
could all be immortal. As it is. 
the historical environment-of 
the genus Homo must have 
rarely allowed him to live 
beyond 40 or 50 years of age, 
and hence there has been 
little pressure for evolution to 
push back the harm fill affects 
of genes beyond that age. 

Dr J. A. Horsfall is at the 
University of Oxford's depart- 
ment of zoology 


RESEARCH using growth 
hormones to increase the 
height of human dwarft has 
finally solved the riddle of the 
pygmies. Their small stature, 
once even thought to be due to 
malnutrition, is the result ora 
deficiency of one specific 
growth factor. The same defi- 
ciency also explains neatly 
why miniature and toy poo- 
dles are always smaller than 
their much larger,, standard 
cousins. Only the standard 
poodle has normal . growth 
factor levels. . • 

Thomas Menmee, Jurgen 
Zapf and Rudolf Froe&ch stu- 
died 11 pygmies in three 
isolated villages in the Cen- 
tral African .Republic, and 12 
patients with growth hormone 
deficiency (so-called pituitary 
dwarft) plus 31 people of 
normal stature at Boston Uni- 
versity and the University of 
Florida. From all of their 
subjects the team took blood 
samples and measured serum 
concentrations of growth hor- 
mone and insulin-like growth 
factors (IGFs). 

Growth hormone produces 
many, perhaps all, of its 
effects by converting liver 
peptides (the components of 
proteins) into IGFs. There are 
at least two different IGFs, 
conveniently known as 1GFI 
and IGFII Both are similar to 
insulin in structure and Amo- 
tion but they are considerably 
weaker than insulin ip their 
hypoglycaemic (ability to 
lowerblood sugar) effects but 
many times more powerful in 
their anabolic (ability to build 
tissue) effects. IGFL which is 
three times more active in 
promoting growth than IGFIL 
is to tall y dependent on 
growth hormone for its pro- 
duction. IGFI1 is only partly 
dependent on it 

pygmies have normal 
serum concentrations of 
growth hormone. IGFII levels 
%ere within the normal range 
in ten out of the 11 pygmies 
studied. Levels of IGFI solved 
the pygmy enigma. The 1GFI 
concentration was within the 
normal range for only one out 
of the 11 pygmies studied. 

IGFI is perhaps the main 
growth-promoting factor in 
humans, though in normal 
serum IGFII accounts for over 
70 per cent of the total IGF 
levels and has proved 
extremely potent in external 
tests of its growth-promoting 
ability. 

Various theories have been 
advanced over the years to 
account for the small stature 
of pygmies. Living in the 
tropical rain forests of central 
Africa they grow to a max- 
imum height of only L45 
metres (4ft Bin). Their Bantu - 
neighbours, with whom they 
mix but don’t mate, are con- 
siderably taller.. The pygmies 
are not only shorter, but more 
muscular with sway backs and 
short legs. They are some- 
times regarded as a separate 
race from Negroes^ but their 


blood groups are similar. 
Now we know that their levels 
of growth hormone are not 
different either. 

But pygmies and pituitary 
dwarft. both of whom have 
similar physical characteris- 
tics, have low IGFI levels; 
when injected with growth 
hormone the IGFI lev el ris es 

to normal in pituitary dwarfs 

but foils to respond in pyg- 
mies. Both exhibit enhanced 


hypoglycaeroia (the lowering 
of blood sugars) after the 
administration of insulin, and 

both respond to treatment . 
with growth hormone by 
increasing insulin secretion. 
Since theiGFs are very simi- . 
jar chemically to i n su l i n , it. 
had been thought that growth 
retardation in pygmies might 
have been due to an absence 
of receptors for the IG Fs. We- 
know now that this was wrong. 

The first successful trial 
with growth hormone, on a 
boy with pituitary dwarfism, 
was reported by fiaben in 
1958. He used an extract from 
the pituitary gland of African 
green monkeys whose; kid- 
neys were being used at the 
time to culture polio virus to 
produce the Salk vaccine. . . 

Previous attempts to stimu- 
late growth had relied on 
pituitary extracts from cows 
and pigs, both of which were 
ineffective in humans. . Until 
recently su pplies of pituitaiy 
extract were extremely 
limited' (collected from, 
human pituitarie* after post 
mortem) so that their use was . 
restricted to severe cases of 
dwarfism. The growth hor- 
mone is now available in - 
larger quantities as a resultof 
recombinant DNA technol- 
ogy, and controversial trials 
have begun for the first time 
to try and obtain stature 
improvements in short chil- 
dren not deficient in growth . 
hormone nor in IGFs. These 
are usually children whose 
height is below -the third 
percentile for their age. an 
incidence of abont 1 in 5,000 
children. 

Early results suggest that it 
might increase the growth 
rates of some- short-stature, 
normal children; those 
responding were generally 
younger and had a greater 
delay in bone age and a. 
slower pre-treatment growth 
rate than the non-responders. 

Such treatment raises 
important ethical and clinical 
issues. Little is known of the 
hormone’s side effects, parti- 
cularly its long-term effects, 
in children who are otherwise' 
normal More sharply defined . 
criteria are needed for selec- . 
ting appropriate patients and 
dosages before indiscrimin- 
ate treatment of otherwise 
normal short children 

becomes more commonplace; 
This is another example of 
medical science leaping 

ahead before the ethics -of. 
treatment are sorted out 


If other people have solved a problem already, does that make it somehow easier for 
you? Rupert Sheldrake offers a test of morphic resonance 

New tricks from the old dogs 


CAN you spot the hidden 
image in this picture? If you 
saw it on a recent Tomorrow's 
World programme you will 
know the answer already, but 
if you did not, you should now 
have a higher chance of spot- 
ting it, just because eight 
million people have already 
seen it Nevertheless, it is 
still difficult — until you have 
looked at the answer in the 
Microfuture page. Then it 
becomes obvious. 

The picture was used in a 
recent international experi- 
ment to lest the hypothesis of 
formative causation. More 
than 6,000 people took part in 
12 countries. This hypothesis, 
detail in my 
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described in detail in my 
book A New Science of Life 
(Paladin, £2.50) predicts that 
once something has been 
learned by many people, it 
should become easier for 
others to learn it by a process 
called morphic resonance. 
Thus, for example, it should 
be easier for an average child 
to learn to ride a bicycle 
today than it was 50 years 
ago; and other skills, such as 
computer programming, 
should also be picked up 
more readily because many 
people have already acquired 
them. 

There is already evidence 
from laboratory experiments 
that when rats are trained to 
perform a new trick — in this 
case escaping from a water 
maze — other rats of the same 
breed in other parts of the 
world were on average able to 
learn it more easily. The 
hypothesis also applies to the 
forms plants take up as they 
grow from seed, and to the 
development of animal 
embryos. They take up their 
structure not only because of 
the genes they inherit from 
their parents, but also 
because they '“tune in” to the 
forms of previous members of 
the species. In a similar way. 
the instinctive behaviour of 
animals — for example the 
ability of a young spider to 
spin its web without being 
taught, or of young cuckoos to 
migrate to Southern Africa 
independently of ■ their 
parents (whom they have 
never met) — depends on 
their drawing on the experi- 
ence of past members or the 
species by morphic reso- 
nance, which connects them 
up across both space and 
time. 

Even the forms nf crystals, 
according to this hypothesis, 


Can you spot the hidden image? Answer in the facing page f Test by 
Morgan Sendailt. 


depend on influences from 
previous similar crystals. 
This may help to explain why 
new compounds, when first 
synthesised, are usually diffi- 
cult to crystallise, but then 
crystallise more readily all 
over the world the more often 
they are made. 

In the most general terms, 
this hypothesis enables the 
regularities of nature to be 
understood not so much in 
terms of changeless laws, as 
conventionally assumed, but 
rather in terms of habits. 
What happens depends on 
what has happened before, 
and on how often it has taken 
place. 

Inevitably, this proposal is. 
extremely controversial and 
its value can only be deter- 
mined by experiments spe- 
cially designed to test its 
predictions. An American 
Foundation, the Tanytown 
Group of New York, is offer- 
ing a $10,000 prize for the best 
test of this hypothesis to be 
completed before the begin- 
ning of 1986; and a variety of 
experiments are under way 
in Europe and America in the 
realms of chemistry, develop- 
mental biology and 
psychology. 

The idea of tests with 
bidden images was suggested 
to me by Dr Nick Humphrey, 
who pointed out that If many 
people have already spotted 
the image, there should be a 
statistical tendency for others 
to see it more easily. In 1983, 1 
carried out an experiment of 


this lype in conjunction with 
Thames Television, and with 
the help of experimenters all 
over the world. I sent them 
two pictures containing 
hidden images, which they 
tested on volunteer subjects 
before the TV transmission, 
and then on different subjects 
after the broadcasl On the 
JTV programme, which was 
seen by two million viewers 
throughout the British Isles, 
one of these pictures was 
shown and the answer 
revealed. Neither I, nor tne 
experimenters, nor the sub- 
jects. knew which picture was 
going to be shown; and the 
one that was not shown served 
as a control. 

The. results were positive 
and highly significant statisti- 
cally; the proportion recog- 
nising the television hidden 
image increased after the 
broadcast by 76 per cent while 
there was no significant 
change in the proportion 
recognising the control 
picture. 

The recent experiment, 
using new puzzle pictures, 
followed a similar design, but 
was done on a larger scale: in 
particular, many more people 
were tested in America than 
in the previous experiment 
when most tests were done in 
Europe. 

The results are surprising. 
In continental Europe, there 
was a dear positive result 
with toe proportion recogniz- 
ing the picture shown on 
Tomorrow’s World going up by 


33 per cent, with practically 
no change in the control This 
result is statistically signifi- 
cant at the 2 per cent level, 
which means that there is a SB 
per cent probability that this 
was a genuine effect, rather 
than due to chance. (I -am 
grateful to Dr Jeremy Cherfas 
for his help with the statisti- 
cal analysis). 

. However, in North Amer- 
ica, there was no significant 
change in the proportion 
recognising either picture. 

According to the hypoth-. 
esis, morphic resonance' 
should not fall off with dist- 
ance. But it does depend on 
similarity; and Dr Humphrey 
has pointed out that people in 
Britain and Western Europe 
may have been in a more 
similar state to each other 
because they are in a similar 
time zone; there is only a one 
honr difference, which means 
that they are getting up and 
going to bed at roughly the 
same time as people in Bri- 
tain. Europeans may have 
been more “in phase" with 
the TV audience in Britain 
than people in America, who 
are five to eight hours behind 
us. 

Other explanations are of 
course possible, but before* 
allowing speculation to run 
not, it is important to estab- 
lish whether or not this effect 
is repeatable. 

Another experiment Is now 
being planned for the second 
“ conjunction ' 

with North German televi- • 
sion, using new puzzle pier 
tores. One of them will be 
shown to six million people in 

Germany, and before and 
ai f“ e transmissions, tests, 
will be conducted elsewhere - 
in Europe, including Britain: ; 
and also in America. 
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IN .A . SWIFT . smart move that 
came as a surprise ‘to Tandy 
employees over hare. ACT 
announced a joint venture 
& with the US company that wSi 
- taker the name Tandy oil the 
shop "fronts of its dedicated 
computer . . outlets. ACT 
already has its own Com* 
pulerWorid shop in Bristol, 
and around 20 franchised out- 
lets nhder the same badge' 
across the -L’K. The new, ven- 
ture will' put 70 shops through- 
out Europe at ACTs disposal, 
. and give the company the 
muscle £o recruit many more, 
all united under the new 
banner of TA Computer- 
World, “ 

The ■; Harvard - Business 
School’s claasic advice “stay 
away from the competition’’ 
is particularly cogent whet 
yon area small UK compute] 
company and the competition 
Is IBM. ACT took the advice to 
heart when as a result of the 
crumbling relationship with 
its US supplier the company 
began producing its own desk 
top microcomputer in 1982. 

ACTs Apricot uses the 
same operating system as the 
IBM PC, but hardware differ- 
ences mean that IBM software 
cand0nly.be run if it is offered 
in a special Apricot edition. 
This has certainly helped to 
give ACT an Independent 
image. 

Technically the Apricot is 
anadvance on ISM’S drab PC; 
fester, smaller (outwardly), 
bigger (inwardly). ‘ - and 
cheaper. But technical super- 
iority isn't everything, and 
the Harvard maxim .has not 
proved fruitful for other 
manufacturers.’ 

The Sirius, the. American 
micro that established ACT as 
hardware distributors, was 
the first of the' big non? 
compatibles' to be. frozen out. 
Last year Qlivetti gave up its 
heavily advertised home- 
brew M20 and fell, into line 
behind IBM. with the compati- 
ble M24. -ITT, Philips,- Sperry, 
Tandy* and North - Star -are 
other manufacturers who 
began doing, it their own: way 
and have.stoce seen the big 
bluelight 

This leaves ACT, in the 
bland lan g ua g e of the board- 
room, “uniquely -placed.” 
With only two short years of 
manufacturing- experience 
behind them, their hard disk, 
portable, and dual , floppy 
machines are currently run- 
ning off the production line in 
Glenrothes at a rate_of 5,000 a 
month. Btit.selling the pro-, 
ducts has been less easy. 
Staying, away. from lBM. -has 1 
meant, in effect," staying aV?‘ay ’ 
from the-large ctorporatecus- 
tomers who will take delivery 
of 800 m a chi n e s at the drop of 
a single cheque. 

ACTs main -outlet has. been 
through retail shops. By fight- 
ing hard 1 and op. 
caily at this not always gentle- 
manly end ofth&bosiness;the. 
company has managed- to 
carve itself a third of the UK 
microcomputer market 
Business computers are 
good businesfi for dealer/dis- 
xibutors, who can afford to 
run a proper support service 
rad don't have -to fight each 
ither over prices. The high 
street tells a different story. 
Price wars finally killed off 
Curry's five-year Micro-C 
retail venture in August of 
this year, and with franchise 
chains like Computer-land, 
Vlicroland, Entre and ; Inter- 
ace Network all fi g hti ng for. 
he carriage trade across 
lurope, any manufacturer 
•ho relies on external retail 
haras is .vulnerable forcatas- 
rophic cancellations from 
he losers, and an eventual 
iefty squeeze on wholesale 
prices from the winners. 

Hence the joint. , venture - 
with Tandy. As well as. the 70- 
odd computer-only ; shops 
which will be selling the ACT 
range side by side with - 
Tandy*s business computers, 
around 450 general consumer 
electronic shops owned by or 
affiliated to Tandy will begin 
carrying ACT computers from 
February I, the official 
launch date of TA Computer- 
land. 

TA ComputerWorid’s start- 
up cost or £9m is to be split 
50/50 between the two* com- 
panies, but each will be put- 
ting in its current leases, 
fittings and stock at cost As 
Tandy is ante-ing up 50 stores 
against ACT’S 20, the deal 
buys the additional vital out- 
lets cheaply for the UK 
company. 

The ‘ new ' alliance also 
brings much needed impetus 
to Tandy. Though a respect-: 
able -third after IBM and 
Apple in the world micro- 
computer stokes, Tandy’s 
sales -slipped a significant 5 
per cent in the . .US last year, 
and their performance ' as 
retailers in the UK and 
Europe has been distinctly 
disappointing. Staff turnover 
is said to exceed even that of 
the notorious catering, trade, 
and without a true IBM com- 
patible to offer (until the new 
Tandy 1000. arrives) the shops 
have been short of safe bait 
Certain essential details of ; 
the joint venture have been 


.THE FIRST microcomputer 
flight . Simulators were pretty 
crude They didn't have 
graphics, you typed, in things 
like ‘'Climb 5 degrees,” as 
though it was a text adventure 
game. They didn't fry to 
emulate specific aircraft. 

; Flight did not take place in 
real landscapes in real time. 
Now all . these things are 
common. 

With today’s simulators you 
can fly anything from a Piper 
181 Cherokee Are her to a 
McDonnell Douglas P-15 
Eagle, and beyond that — ■ 
courtesy of Activision or Mic- 
rodeal — the Space Shuttle 
itsel£ 

Yon can look out of the 
window (your television 
screen) and see Heathrow, 
Chicago or Seattle in three- 
dimensional detail And if 
you fry to accelerate from 0 to 
600 in- 2.5 seconds — often a 
life saver wife early simula- 
tors — very likely the plane 
falls apart 

In the early days a screen 
read-put might offer: 

Present velocity ..800 ft/sec 

Altitude 213,958 ft 

Distance from target 

2419.75 ft 
Est time of arrival 

24>111 sec 

Yes!. Just enough time to 
type in Climb 20, drop the 
airspeed to 350ft/sec, open the 
bomb bay, take a look around 
and DROP. 

If you were really fussy you 
might get an ETA. in seconds, 
.to about 14 decimal places. 
And if you got any graphics, it 
was like Hying a letter box. 

- Nowadays the more aggres- 
sive simulators enable you to 
have dogfights with other 
planes, which actually move 
about Instead of navigation 
by log tables, you can use 
“VOR and ADF plus a DME, 
and intercept Ti-S to land” 
(very high frequency omni- 
directional range transmitter, 
automatic direction finder, 
distance measuring equip- 
ment, instrument landing 
system). It's a whole new 
world, and open to almost 
anyone wioth a small micro 
from a ZX-81 to an IBM PC. 
I’ve been flying a few. 

The best Spectrum flight 
simulators include Flight 
Simulation from Psion, 
Nighfiite II from Hewson, and 
Fighter Pilot, from Digital 
Integration. Psion’s program 
involves flying a light air- 
craft, while Digital’s provides 
a high-powered F-15 fighter. 
Both require instrument 
flying, but Fighter Pilot has 
the added thrill of mid-air 
dog-fights. 

lightflite H simulates 
flying -in the dark, which 
saves the complication of .■ 
drawing even the usual fea- 
tureless landscape with 
straight-line ' horizon. 
However, it does offer better 
instrumentation . and an 
exacting challenge to the 
would-be navigator. When (il) 
you find the airfield, yon get a 
realistic threie-dimensional 
view- of runway lights. 

For the -airsick. Hewson 
offers Heathrow ATC, an air 
-traffic -control simulation 



The shape of visuals to come; two F-16 fighters from a CTS-A computer imagery system for flight simulation, reproduced from Creative Computer Graphics, by 

Annabel Jatucel and Rocky Morton, recently published by Cambridge University Press at £15.95 

Reach for the sky 

Want to learn to fly, but haven’t the money, or the time, or the nerve? A microcomputer might offer 
just what you are looking for. Jack Schofield takes a quick flip round the flight simulation market 


which also seems very 
realistic. 

- Both Hewson programs 
were written by Mike Male, 
who flies a RaDye Tampico 
light aircraft and just hap- 
pens to be an air traffic 
controller at Heathrow. 

The main flight simulator 
on the BBC Micro is now 
Acornsoft's Aviator, which 
simulates a Spitfire. It is 
quite realistic, though the 
addition of a radar screen to 
the instrument panel is some- 
thing that, would have been 


appreciated even more in 
1941 than it is today. 

The highest resolution 
graphics are used, which pro- 
vides a sharp working instru- 
ment paneL However, this 
mode only provides two col- 
ours — black and white — so 
the graphics are not as attrac- 
tive as some other simulators. 

Aviator does have a good 28- 
page manual which covers the 
controls and the principles of 
flight. There’s also a map 
showing the landmarks 
around tbe.airstrip. 


BBC owners, being thought- 
ful. intelligent types, are 
offered three air traffic con- 
trol programs. These are 
Hewson’s Heathrow ATC, the 
rival Gatwick, from HaMa, 
and Air Traffic Control from 
MicrodeaL 

An older but poorer Spitfire 
simulator is Spitfire Ace, 
from Microprose (US Gold) 
for the Atari and Commodore 
micros. It is less a flight 
simulator than a joystick- 
operated air-combat game. 
You do get a view ont of the 


cockpit window, with a gun- 
sight, and you get to chase 
and shoot down enemy 
planes. But the control panel 
is rudimentary, the scenery 
primitive, and the simulation 
wholly unrealistic. 

For example, the cockpit 
view usually includes a sun or 
moon. Loop quickly and you 
can catch sight of it skidding 
across the landscape. 
However, in dog fights it does 
get you leaning from side to 
side in your chair, so it must 
have some species of merit 


Solo Flight — also from 
Microprose (US Gold) for the 
Atari and Commodore 64 — is 
reasonably complex. It offers 
a good control panel and a 
three-dimensional view with 
• a few mountains on the hori- 
zon. plus numerous airfields 
sketched on the ground. 

The odd thing is that you 
can see your own little plane 
through the cockpit window. 
The resulting loss of realism 
makes it more like flying a toy 
plane. There’s nothing to 
shoot at either. 


Solo Flight offers three dif- 
ferent areas to fly in — 
Kansas, Washington / Oregon 
and Colorado, you can also 
fly by instruments, if you can 
work out what's going on: 
there isn't a cockpit diagram 
in the 16-page handbook sup- 
plied. 

But all these programs pale 
into insignificance against 
Bruce Artwick’s Flight Simu- 
lator U, which is now the 
unchallenged Leader among 
flight simulation programs 
on micros. It is available from 
subLogic for everyone with an 
Apple. Atari or Commodore 
64 with a disc drive and 
around £40 to £50 to spend. 

Artwick, a pilot and former 
employee of Hughes Aircraft, 
started the program's 
development on an Apple U 
many years ago, and it is now 
most familiar in its Microsoft 
incarnation for the IBM PC. 

It offers an accurate simula- 
tion of flight in a Piper 181 
Cherokee Archer. More than 
40 controls and indicators are 
shown on screen, along with a 
colourful three-dimensional 
view out of the cockpit in the 
direction of your choice — 
front, back, either side and 
down. (Double buffered 
screen RAM.) 

The instrument panel 
includes all the usual stuff 
plus two navigation radios, 
clock, magneto switch posi- 
tion indicator, gauges for the 
right and left fuel tanks, 
mixture and throttle control 
indicators, aileron, elevator 
and rudder control indi- 
cators. and lots more. These 
help yon to fly day or night, 
and in this simulation one 
does change logically into the 
other. 

The flying area covers all of 
North America, which is 
mostly blank, with detailed 
landscapes on a separate disc 
for four separate areas: Chi- 
cago. New York, Seattle and 
Los Angeles. Other areas are 
now being coded using maps, 
charts and aerial photo- 
graphs. 

The simulation also pro- 
vides a choice of four seasons, 
cloud layers, surface wind 
and wind at three levels with 
turbulence factor. All the 
nasty weather you could want, 
and more. About 40 para- 
meters can be set in a special 
Editor mode. Naturally you 
can land to refiiel or, if you 
want to make a long flight, 
save and load your position 
from disc. 

All of this is explained in 
great detail in a 92-page 
manual. There is a second 92- 
page manual entitled Flight 
Physics and Aircraft Control, 
with an introduction to aero- 
batics. This ends with the 
warning: “Please do not 
attempt these maneuvers in 
actual flight with a real air- 
plane unless accompanied by 
a qualified flight instructor 
experienced in aerobatics.” It 
is meant to be taken 
seriously. You really start to 
think that if you can fly this 
simulator you can fly any- 
thing 

Oh yes, it also has a World 
War I fighter-ace mode. 
Chocks away, chaps! 
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is unravelled 
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the joint venture nave neetr 
left flexible — so flexible that 
there seems, to be room for 
conflicting views. - 

But Roger Foster, group | 
managing director and lead- | 
ing light of ACT, is .sanguine 
about the new relationship 
with Tandy, complimenting 
them oni the. “ethical ‘ and. 
sensible negotiations, com- 
pared with some other pretty 
awM US manufacturers who 
shall be nameless/:., begin- 
ning wifh-a 

Any resemblance to -Victor, 
the troubled US company who 
supplied ACy wife the origi- 
nal Sirius land then failed to 
reach a *-■’ rmanufecturing 
licence agreement with them,' 

is presumably intentional. - • 
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After 130 years, 
theEiemann 
Hypothesis is 
now proven. Keith 
Devlin considers 
the equation that 
computers had to 
rediscover 300 
milli on times 

ASK ANY .professional 
mathematician what is the 
greatest unsolved problem in 
mathematics and yon are vir- 
tually certain to be told: “The 
Riemaun Hypothesis.” First 
formulated in 1859 by the 
at German mathematician 
mhard Riemann, this has 
resisted attempts to prove (or 
disprove) it by many of the 
world’s most distinguished 
mathematicians, and few pre- 
sent-day mathematicians 
expected to see it resolved 
within their lifetime. But now 
it seems that 'it has been 
solved. On November 9 of last 
rear, . the Paris-based 
Japanese mathematician H. 

. Matzumoto announced that he 
had proved the hypothesis 
The story begins back in the 
eighteenth century with 
attempts ■ by the German 
mathematician Leonhard 
Euler to establish what is now 
known as. the Prime Number 
Theorem. 

A few moments with a paper 
and! pencil (or its modern 
equivalent, several hundred 
pounds worth of microcompu- 
ter) are. enough, to convince 
yon that, as you proceed up 
through the positive whole 
numbers. 1, 2, 2, etc, .the 
occurence of prime numbers 
(numbers having no exact 
divisors other than them- 
selves and 1) becomes less 
frequent On a fairly local 
scale,' there seems to be no 
obvious pattern to-the wav the 
primes thin out: you keep 
finding long stretches without 
any primes and then runs of 
several primes close 
together, in a seemingly 
haphazard fashion. But if 
your -Step back and take a 
more global view some kind 
of pattern does seem to 
emerge. It was probably 
Gauss who'fixst noticed that if 
P (n>- is used to denote the 
number of-primes less than n, 
then the larger n becomes, 
the closer the ’density’ flrac-. 
don P (oVn gets to the value of 

tIos^ remarkable observa- 
tion, based solely on numeri- 
cal evidence in the first 
Instance, indicates that there 
is a ' hidden connection 
between tee prime numbers, ■ 
positive, whole quantities, 
and the natural .logarithm 
function, which has to do with 
infinitely.. small subdivisions, 
between nnxnbfersL To under- 
stand the behaviour of the 




e numbers it appears you 
ve to look at numbers 
closely tied up with the infi- 
nite. The first rigorous mathe- 
matical proof of Gauss's 
observation (The . Prime 
Number Theorem) was pro- 
vided by Hadamard and de la 
Vallee Poussin in 1886 - 
Neither their proofs nor any 
of the subsequent ones are 
accessible to any but the 
specialist in Number Theory. 

To return to Euler now, 
some time around 1740 he 
introduced into the picture 
the “zeta function," which is 
defined for real numbers s 
great than 1 as the sum of the 
infinite addition 

Zeta on'* l + + W + . . . 

Euler showed that this 
strange looking function is 
closely connected with the 
prime numbers and thus pro- 
vides a definite link between 
the primes and the infinite. 

In a paper written in 1859 
fin German) entitled On The 
Number Of Primes Less Than 
A Given Magnitude (see The 
Collected Works Of Bernhard 
emaun, Dover Publica- 
ns), Riemann took matters 
a stage further regarding the 
Zeta function, by extending it 
from the real numbers 
greater than 1 to be defined 
on all complex numbers 
(numbers involving the 
square root of minus one). To 
the man in the street, the very 
idea that something as con- 
crete as the prime numbers 
can be connected with square 
roots of negative quantities 
may well seem incredible, 
but Riemann's move proved 
decisive, and present day 
mathematicians are well 
aware of the intimate connec- 
tion between all kinds of 
number, “concrete” or 
"imaginary". The Zeta func- 
tion is nowadays known as tee 
Riemann Zeta Function. 
Entire books have been writ- 
ten about this one (Unction. 
(For example, Riemann’s 
Zeta Function by H M 
Edwards, Academic Press, 
1974.) 

The Zeta function is con- 
nected with the prime num- 
bers in many ways. One con- 
nection involves the solutions 
to the equation 

Zeta(s) = ft 

Riemann observed that all 
the solutions he calculated 
had the same form, namely 
they were all complex num- 
bers obtained by adding 
exactly % to the square root of 
a negative number. He put 
forward the hypothesis teat 
all solutions would bave this 
form: this is tee Riemann 
Hypothesis. 

When it proved impossible 
to prove that the hypothesis 
was true, mathematicians 
took to calculating solutions 
to the Riemann equation in 
the hope that they might find 
one not of the stated form, and 
therefor disprove the conjec- 
ture. Gram calculated tee 
first 15. and more were found 


by Backlund and then Hutchin- 
son, until Titchmarsh 
Coznrie brought the total to 
1,041 solutions in 193ft All 
were of the form predicted by 
Riemann. 

Then came the computer. 
Before even the first compu- 
ter had been built, the great 
British computer pioneer 
Alan Turing had developed 
methods for dealing with the 
problem suitable for running 
on one, and by Lehmer’s work 
in 1956, 250,000 solutions had 
been found. The most recent 
computations, in 1982 by Van 
de Lune and Te Riele, took 
the total number of calculated 
solutions to 300 million and 
one. Again, all have the form 
predicted by Riemann. 

Overwhelming evidence 
you might think! Unfortun- 
ately, there are infinitely 
many solutions to the 
Riemann equation, and it can 
be argued tnat if the equation 
were to have a solution of a 
different kind such a solution 
would perforce be beyond the 
range of any conceivable 
computer. Ana a conjecture 
very closely connected with 
the Riemann Hypothesis, 
called the Merten's Conjec- 
ture, was proved false early in 
1983 despite having been 
computer verified for 10 bil- 
lion cases! 

But Matzumoto’s result 
shows that in the case of the 
Riemann Hypothesis the com- 
puter evidence was not at 
variance with the feet The 
approach adopted by Matzu- 
moto follows suggestions 
made by Andre Weill some 20 
years ago, involving the 
application of methods of 
modern functional analysis to 
structures known as Adele 
groups. Though it is unlikely 
that the majority of mathema- 
ticians will be able to follow 
the proof without a great deal 
of effort, many of them will be 
affected by the result in one 
way or another It is also 
likely to have an affect on 
society at large. Modern 
developments in Crypto- 
graphy have meant that 
results about prime numbers 
might well result in (at least 
the possibility of) the electro- 
nic theft of our bank 
accounts! And the Riemann 
Hypothesis is no ordinary 
result about prime numbers! 
You can expect to see some 
pretty rapid events in the 
near future. 


university 

colleqe/of 

SWAHSCA 


Programmer 


Applications are Invited lor the 
vacancy of Programmer at the 
University College ol Swansea, in 
association with the Computer 
Centre, who will be responsible for 
the Installation, maintenance and 
development at graphics software, 
and will also assist systems 
programming staff in development 
work. The Centre operates an 1CL 
2966 and a PRIME 750 and makes 
extensive use of a COC 7600 and 
Cyber 205 at UMRCC. 

The salary will be Dn the scale 


£6,600 to £12,150 per annum, 
together with USS/USC 


SDPS 


benefits. The commencing salary 
will depend upon age and 
experience. Applicants should be 
graduates, with preference given 
to those with experience in 
computer graph ice. 
Furtherparticuiars and application 

forms (2 copies) o btained 

from the Personnel Office, 
University College of ^raneee, 
Singietcn Pari^ Swansea SA2 
BPP, to which office they should 
be retwned by Monday Zt 
January, 1985. 



The answer to the Futures 
image test 


Humbarsfcfa College of Hitter 
Education 

WCfKVPROGRAHMEIV 

ANALYST 

SWwy: IA6S9-C9.660 
dependent on experience 
and qualifications 

The successful applicant wiH nave at least 
one year s programming experience, 
preferably using BASIC on micro- 
computer* Duties win include developing 
and modifying software. Implementing and 
evaluating tanmass software, providing an 
advisory earnest to staff end students, 
support m administering a UNIX system 
Knowledge ol C and/or UNIX would be an 
advantage. 

Appicatton form and further detaBa from: 
The Pers onn el Office. Humhatalde Cortege 
as Higher Education. CotHngham Rood. 
Mfl MIJ6 7RT. TeL (0482) 446505. 
Gostfig dale. 14th January. 1985. 


A CfTY BASED COMPUTER 
COMPANY requires 

TWO COMPUTER 
DEMONSTRATORS 

Applicants must be at least 
20 -years-old with an aptitude for 
working with computers. An 
ability to communicate well and 
leant quickly » essential 
Knowledge of Financial 
Accounting or general business 
applications an advantage. 

For further Information 
telephone 01-668 0086 



Our information and library service is used by all BP 
Exploration staff in our central London head office and 
our overseas centres and holds material on all aspects 
of petroleum exploration and production. We use 
sophisticated library computing systems indudinc 
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holisand basis. 

Assistant Librarian 

We require a qualified Librarian. Duties will include 
deputising for the departmental Librarian, enquiry 
work, on-line cataloguing, ordering of books anc 
journals, day-to-day responsibility for our compu- 
terised journo! management system. This is □ suitable 
pre-licentiate training post. 

Senior Library 
Assistant 

Duties will include: the handling of external loan* 
(mainly from the British Library Lending Division], Ihe 
maintenance of up-to-date journal circulation lists 
using our computerised journal management system, 
answering enquiries and assisting with shelving and 
filing. Applicants should be educated to 'A' level 


standard and have several 
technical library work. 


years' experience of 


Technical Information 
Assistant 



The duties of this post concern acquisition, loaning and 
on-line indexing of confidential technical reports, and 
enquiry work. Applicants should have 'O' levels and 
experience of information/ records works. 


In addition to attractive salaries, these posts carry 
excellent benefits including non -contributory pension 
and relocation assistance where appropriate. 

Please write or telephone for an application form, 
quoting ref C- 1 94, to: Susan Skolar, Recruitment & 
Placement Branch, The British Petroleum Company 
p.I.c., Britannic House, Moor Lone, London EC2Y 9BU 
Tel: 01-9203484. 

BP is an equal opportunity employer. 


SPEAK WELL? 

n you speak well and have a good 
C.V. in sales, industry- finance or 
the services, am work in our NW2 
nffirvi efnri need lo earn £400/ £ 6 00 
per week, telephone me. 

Ideal age 25-55. Office ham only 
no weekend or evening work. 

Tel: Rupert Talbot 

01-450 9322 



BP Exploration 
Company Limited 


Required immediately for Saudi Arabia 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMING TEACHERS 

(Males and Females) 

— Minimum three years' experience 

— Must know Cobol. Basic, Fortran and RPQ. 

— Married couples preferable 

Send detail C.V. with salary required to: 

Nationwide Management Institute & Computer Technology. P 0 
Bax 11495. Jeddah - 21453, K. S. A. 
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Lord Chancellor’s office pro- 
posing revisions to the Jaw 


posing revisions to the Jaw 
governing responsibility for 
latent delects in buildings. 

The report, from a com- 
mittee chaired by Lord 
S carman, proposed that a 
“ long stop " of 15 years be 
placed on any action brought 
by a building owner against 
an architect for defective 
professional advice. 

It is a fine commentary on 
the state of mind with which 
architects confront the last 
15 years of the 20th century 
that tliis proposition — in- 
tended to replace a liability 
for building defects that can 
now reach beyond the grave 

— should have been met, not 
with gratitude, but with a 
crj- of rage and despair. 

The last thing architects 
want today is a 15-year clock 
ticking away from the “date 
of discoverability" of a de- 
fect in any building they 
have designed. With a mas- 
sive £10 billion repair bill 
already confronting local au- 
thorities for post-war council 
housing — and probably an- 
other £3 billion in defects 
claims to follow the famous 
property boom of the 1960s 

— architects see themselves 
being dragged into bank- 
ruptcy by the legal respon- 
sibilities they shouldered as 
"leaders of the building 
team" in the years before 
the recession. 

In practice, as well as in 
design inspiration, architects 
are facing 1985 with their 
eyes glued to the rear-view 
irairror — as far removed 
from arrogant indifference to 
the .wishes of society as it is 
possible to get. 

The reasons for the new 
style low-profile architect are 
not difficult to find. First 
and foremost there is the 
simple problem of finding 
work in an economy blessed 
with a million empty build- 
ings and a public sector 
robbed of all spending 
power. Twenty years ago. at 
the height of the post-war 
building boom, half the reg- 
istered architects in the 
country worked for local au- 
thorities. and the other half 
got most of their commis- 
sions from the same source. 
The shakeout of the last de- 
cade has cut the percentage 
of the profession employed 
by town halls to less than a • 
third and changed their 
staple diet from giant hous- 
ing estates to a thin gruel of 
repairs and maintenance. 

The disappearance of work 
is paralleled by an increase 
in numbers so worrying that 
last year the Koval Institute 
of British Architects actually 
welcomed government pro- 
posals to cut architectural 
education, and endorsed a 
plan to reduce the number 
of graduates by a third. By 
1990 there will be more than 
30,000 architects in more 
than 6.000 practices scaveng- 
ing for about half as much 
work as half as many archi- 
tects routinely accomplished 
a generation ago. 

Worse still, some of them 
will be equipped with a com- 
puter-aided design and raan- 


BARBICAN 
Edward Greenfield 


LSO/ 

Georgiadis 


THE CHAMPAGNE fizz of 
Johann Strauss played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic hns be- 
come an essential ingredient 
of New Year celebrations, 
not just in Vienna but 
throughout the world. It may 
be fair game for the London 
Symphony Orchestra to in- 
vite audiences lo its own 
home at the Barbican to 
share in similar celebrations, 
but it is hardly the same 
thing. 


ONE OF the many reasons 
for not becoming a spy — 
unless, of course, you really 
can't get on a job creation 
scheme — is that you do 
have to rely on a horrendous 
ragbag of . fellow conspir- 
ators. I mean, apart from 
them there are the simple 
incompetents. 


Hugh Hebert on hard 
times in the spy trade 
and trouble at t'm ill 


Look at poor old Greville 
Wynne, the London business 
man who doubled as a Brit- 
ish agent on his export trips 
to Russia in the late Fifties 
and early Sixties. Told to 
fall off the ship when it was 
tied up in Odessa, on to a 
carefully placed pile of soft 
sand, kick up real old shin- 
dig to divert attention while 
a valued Russian defector 
slips past astonished guards 
into the arms of Western de- 


mocracy. Chaps do it all the 
time — Off top diving board 
into wet flannel, you know 
the sort of tiling. Not to 
know some silly burgher cov- 
ered the sand, were we ? 

If Wynne bad done it for 
the Russians, of course, he 
would have been promoted 
colonel and got the Order of 
the Red Eagle, third class. 
AU he got from his British 
case officer when next in 
London was lunch and the 
curt instruction : “ Expand, 
your Moscow contacts — 
after you’re off your 
crutches, of course." 

Eventually Wynne was 
contacted by Oleg Penkovsky, 
a high-ranking Soviet intelli- 
gence officer, who came over 
on a trade delegation to Brit- 
ain arranged by the business- 
man-spy. Penkovsky had al- 
ready tried to interest the 
Americans, and been re- 


buffed. Now, if we are to 
believe part one of Wynne 
And Penkovsky (BBC-1 ) — 
and the other reason for not 
mixing with spooks is that 
vau can't believe a word 
they say — the Russian told 
us all about Khrushchev's 
plans to put missiles in Cuba 
and a wall through the mid- 
dle of Berlin. 

David Caldcr plays Wynne 
with the sort of sang froid 
you expect of a chap who 
throws himself off ships to 
give some defecting oppo- 
nent the chance of a plush 
and pensioned existence 
somewhere in the Home 
Counties. As Penkovsky. 
though, Christopher Rozycfci 
goes around in the sort of 
stew that gets you arrested 
on sight by anyone with a 
KGB warrant card and an 
ounce of sense. The * plot 
thickens tonight and gets 


positively sticky tomorrow. 

Sceptics say there are only 
six basic plots in the whole 
of literature, . though I 
couldn't .spot one- of them in 
the Wynne story. Possibly 
because most of the six were 
busy on the other, channel In 
A Woman .Of Substance 
(C4). Apart from Dynasty. 
Uostairs Downstairs and. 


AT THE very end of 19S4. a 
year marked down for cele- 
bration by the architectural 
Profession by reason of the 
150th anniversary of its own 
professional institute, but 
despned instead to go down 
in history as the year of the 
Prrace of Wales's speech and 
the kamikaze demand for the 
resignation of Patrick Jen kin 
that followed it, a modest 
report was published by the 


prvu - 
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Sandra Thtgdale helped celebrate the RIBA's birthdatf: what will 1H85 bring? 

To© many architects are cSsassng too Bittie work and the outlook is grim. Martin 

Pawley reports on an endangered species 









agement capability that will 
make them at least twice as 
productive as their tee- 
square-and-indian-ink equip- 
ped colelagues. Either 
the highly capitalised com- 
puter architects will get 
most of the work or th° 
primitives will have to work 
for half as much. And in a 
profession whose median in- 
come ij already well below 
that of doctors, accountants, 
dentists and even moderately 
successful company execu- 
tives, neither of these pros- 
pects is very inviting. 

In Darwinian terms, re- 
duced work, increasing num- 
bers and the emergence cf a 
super-specie.* makes the sur- 


vival of the architect of 1985 
seen verv precarious. 

But there is more and 
worse, for the very condi- 
tions that threaten architects 
from within are matched by 
an increasingly hostile envi- 
ronment. Tee-square man not 
only has to contend with his 
own reproduction Tate and 
enhanced hunting skill, but 
the growing danger that ma- 
rauding tribes of surveyors 
and builders, fighting with 
technical skills footed from 
the architect's plan chest, 
will annexe whole areas of 
the economy once reserved 
for him alone. 

The professional code 
changes forced upon archi- 


tects by the Government a 
couple of years ago to make 


them give up their manda- 
tory fee scale and compete 
with one another in the con- 
struction market place also 
enabled them to hold direc- 
torships in their own con- 
struction or development 
companies. The net result 
has been a dilution of the 
traditional architectural task 
and a blurring of the distinc- 
tion between the roles of at! 
the construction professionals 
— who are now just as 
likely to work for one an-' 
other, or for a builder, as to 
remain in their traditional 
pigeon-holes. 

Not only is the architect a 


threatened species from 
within and without, but even 
the idea that one group of 
persons should do .the things 
that architects used to do is 
being reconsidered. Perhaps, 
as you hear at those intermi- 
nable construction industry 
conferences the answer is a 
kind of general-purpose con- 
struction professional who 
does everything from ; buy 
the land to specify the door 
handles if the price is right. 

Could there be anything 
else over the horizon in 
1985? Well, yes there is. A 
whole untouched area to do 
with the growth of the regu- 
latory bureaucracy which 
lays down how buildings are 


stage behind the orchestra, 
was a life-size figurine of the 
younger Johann Strauss him- 
self, and it was a pity that 
conditions at the Barbican 
did not allow Georgiadis to 
imitate more often the origi- 
nal maestro’s sinuous stance, 
violin in hand. 


John Georgiadis. one of 
the most distinguished and 
positive leaders the orchestra 
has ever had, covering a pe- 
riod when the LSO was rid- 
ing very high, made a capital 
choice of conductor. Since 
leaving the orchestra 
Georgiadis has made a speci- 
ality of presenting Viennese 


Georgiadis and the players 
did indeed seem a degree 
more fizzing when, every 
now and then, he dropped 
his baton and took up his 
own violin. But his body lan- 
guage lacked the Viennese 
slink, just as the dance 
rhythms, for all the refine- 
ment of the ploying in tone 
and ensemble, lacked a Vien- 
nese lilt Maybe I was un- 
lucky in hearing the pro- 
gramme at the second of the 
two concerts, not quite on 
the morning after the night 
before, but when 1985 had 
already been going for 20 
hours. 


WIGMORE HALL 


Hugo Cole 


music authentically, but gen- 
erally with a much smaller, 
cosier group than a full sym- 
phony orchestra. 


King's 

Consort 


His Christmas Story, com- 
pact. varied, engagingly 
scored, with lively interludes 
to balance the sedate recita- 
tive narrative, retains much 
of its original freshness and 
charm. Anticipations of Bach 
and Handel cannot be missed 
but their world is remote 
enough from his for the mu- 
sic not to suffer from 
comparisons. 

Straightforward and unaf- 
fected performance is what 
the work needs, and it got it 
from the King's Consort. 
Rose r Covey- Crum p a p- 
proached the Evangelist's 
part quietly and undramati- 
caliy. Hie word-message i 
barely heightened by music. 1 
which drew attention to it- 1 
self mainly in those delib- 
erate end expectable ca- 
dences which suggest pauses 
for thought and breath. 

The rare touches of dra- 
matic colour— as when Ra- 
chel weeps- for her children 
over a chromatic bass— are 
doubly effective because of 
their rarity. Only the organ 
continue— too weighty for 
this singer in lower regions, 
no doubt authentically plain, 
bland, and legato, tended to 
take the colour out of words 1 


course] for the shepherds, 
well in tune. 


The voices of the small 
choir were too individual for 
good blend, but Ihe quicker, 
almost Handelian numbers 
came over well, sung with 
vigour and brilliance. Robert 
King directed this well-pre- 
pared and coherent 
performance. 

Monteverdi’s Christmas 
Vespers of lfrlO came off 
less well. The music should 
spring from the words, 
which in this case seem to 
be merely strung on the me- 
lodic lines ; a uniformly light 
and bright manner did less 
than . justice to the music 
with its many emotional in- 
flections, while soloists 
seemed to take things a little 
too easily. 


BOLTON 


Irene McManus 


Turner 
of Oxford 


He has an engaging way of 
addressing the audience, 
even getting kissing noises, 
from us. left against right, 
for Carl Ziehrcr's Eusserl 
Polka-Mazurka, but I had a 
feeling he would have been 
happier in a more intimate 
setting. There, prominent on 


SCHUTZ'S music will never 
again round as startling as it 
sounded to 17th-century con- 
temporaries, when he first 
introduced a little Italianate 
light and sunshine into Ger- 
many ; but lie remains far 
more, than the herald of 
greater things to come. 


Lively aria-recitatives for 
the Angc! (with two solo vio- 
lins) were sung clearly and 
with easy flexibility in ' florid 
passages by Tessa Bonner — a 
nice performance except for 
some doubtful top notes. 

Wise men. priests, scribes, 
and Herod himself each ar- 
rive with their own charac- 
teristic ensemble of instru- 
ment-. while sharing Ihe 
«ra? lively tempo and musi- 
cal manner. Recorders (of 


WILLIAM Turner of Oxford 
was a junior member of the 
brilliant generation of Eng- 
lish waterco tourists that pro- 
duced John Sell Cotman, 
David Cox. and Peter de 
Wint. He was known as 
Turner of Oxford so as lo 
distinguish him from the. 
great J. IS. W. Turner, but 
in any case *■ n( Oxford “ 
just about says it all. 

Among the most remark- 


able watercolours in the 
show are the very early ones 
dealing with Turner’s much- 
loved childhood haunts 
around the family homo of 
Shipton-on-Cherwell, a couple 
of miles from Woodstock. 
Born into the landed gentry, 
Turner was passionately at- 
tached to the rolling Oxford- 
shire landscapes, beloved 
scenes that were under 
tlueat, as Turner saw It, 
from the Enclosures Act 

Almost everything he 
painted celebrated an entic- 
ing, rose-tinted, 

anachronostic harmony be- 
tween landscape and inhabit- 
ants. In watercolour after 
watercolour a peaceful, soli- 
tary gazer in the foreground 
contemplates a vista of rich 
serenity and plenty. The 
sheaves of corn in Turner's 
harvests are enormous, and 
not a trace of industry is to 
be seen anywhere. 

Two paintings — Scene 
Near Woodstock, . and 
V/hichwood Forest, both 
from 1809 — show Turner at 
his most emotionally 
charged. In the former. th*e 
churned ground, the scud- 
ding clouds, the narrowing 
hand of light on the horizon, l 
a funnel of wheeling birds 
and a vulnerable lone rider 
are all powerfully expressive 
— well beyond the bounds 
of the topographical water- 
colour tradition. 

In the even more striking 
Which wood Forest, queerlv 
writhing tree-trunks and a 
whinnying horse in the murk 
of the wood create a menac- 
ing effect that is cleverly re- 
lieved by a Cotmanish area 
of purely painted open 


skip back 50 years to her 

time as a poor lass in ser- 
vice to. the Squirearchy 

Fairleys in her native 

Yorkshire. 


Withering Heights, it had. a 
hint of Women In Love, a 


hint of Women In Love, a 
soupcon of The Forsyte Saga, 
and Td guess someone had 
rubbed the dish with a clove 
of fresh cut Hobson's 
Choice. And that's just in 
the first two hours. 

We started with Deborah 
Kerr as Emma Harte, who 
appears to own Harrods, a 
rolls, vast wealth, and the 
kind of family no Borgia 
would dine with. Before we 
are properly into the plot to 
take over her empire, we 


You know the sort of thing. 
Momma Fairley is alcoholic; 
Poppa a philanderer who 
once had Emma's mother, 
Master Gerald is a tyrant at 
t'mill. and Master Edwin is 
the nice one who gets Emma 
pregnant in - a cave— you 
heard— and dumps her at the 
end of part one. Of the 
series, that is. Td really 
rather not know what hap- 
pens by the end of part 
three on Friday, though you 
may [eel you need to, for 
the next PTA. 


There arc a few compensa- 
tions, like Jenny Seagrove 
who plays the young Emma 
and is best known for her 
webbed feet in Bill Forsyth’s 



a private building control of- 
ficer mindful of the £500,000 
of indemnity insurance rid* 
ing on bis decisions. 

The most pathetic counter- 
part to the profession’s rage 
at the 15-year latent defect 
law reform proposal is to be 
found in its grateful re- 
sponse to the three-stoTey, 
30-metre concession — humili- 
atingly. more than half the 
jobs done by persons calling 
themselves architects fall 
into this category. 

With such a Paschendaele 
of obstacles before them, the 
architects of 1985 might be 
excused if they cried out 
that they had no future at 
all ; for this list does not 
even include the farcocal dis- 
aster of the competition sys- 
tem — as evidenced by the 
saga of tne National Gallery 
extension— or the determined 
opposition of conservationists 
who believe that new build- 
ings are unnecessary ; or the 
pilfering of the very word 
“ architecture " by the com- 
puter industry ■; or the numb- 
ing creative uncertainty of 
most of the very small num- 
ber of architects who do ac- 
tually have challenging com- 
missions to undertake. 


Against this sea of trou- 
bles the architects of 1985 
have only one really power- 
ful alJv, and that is the im- 
mense benefit of 3,000 years 
of tradition that has left the 
public mind convinced that 
designing -buildings is some- 
thing culturally different 
from styling cars or invent- 
ing a flavour of the month. 

This belief is an anachro- 
nism, a hangover from pre- 
industrial times when the 
creation of a great edifice 
was the apogee of human 


creativity and enterprise : 
but right or wrong it is 
fixed in the public mind as a 
privilege to be a deviseur 
des bastimens. and there is 
no such thing as a privilege 
too great for any class of 
citizens to possess. After all. 


in its own way, the strength 
of the public hostility to ar- 
chitects over the last decade 
has also been a confirmation 
of their ultimate signifi- 
cance. If they are hated now, 
then the depth of the hatred 
and the thousand pinpricks 
it has thrown up must be 
measured against the eternal 
approbation that greets them 
when they succeed. 

The architects of 1985 are 
a currency inflated out of all 
value, or a corps of generals 
held up to public execration 
for losing a war. But their 
pitiful scrabbling for work, 
their obsession with legal 
vulnerability, their manacled 
subjugation to the rules of 
an illiterate bureaucracy of 
planners and building control 
officers, and the incompe- 
tence within their own ranks 
— all these are only the 
trials of a true religion in a 
dark age when all that can 
be done is to endure. 


ground and sky in the top 
right hand corner. At the 
heart of this weird and won- 
derful watercolour was 
Turner’s sadness over threats 
to enclose the forest and the 
Duke of Marlborough's hos- 
tility towards the ancient 
horse and pleasure fair that 
was traditionally held In this 
forest. 


William Turner oj Oxford, 
at Bolton Museum and Art 
Gallery, until January 10. 


SUDBURY 


Ray Rushton 


film Local Hero. In this one, 
unfortunately, we don t get 
to see her feet. Tin not jmre 
she can act— though Deborah 
Kerr’s performance makes 
everybody else look like an 
Oscar wiener. But then no 
one is really required to act 
in this wokful of stir fry 
ruhbish. , „ . 

Except perhaps Megs. Jen- 
kins as the Fairleys faithful 
cook who manages to say 
things like “Servants and 
gentry don't mix. You re 
stepping out of your class, 
my girl" without either 
breaking down or breaking 
up. She also says, “Oohl My. 
favourites, 'umboogs,” though 
it turns out she was refer- 
ring not to the family but to 
her favourite sweets, sup- 
plied by an Irish odd job 
man who is plainly loitering 
with intent. 

Master ■ Gerald's snarling 


lj nes __‘"nie men aren’tpaid 
to be happy, they're paid to 
work”— are played to ■ the 
sound of dozens Of. busy 
looms which' dont, ' alas, 
quite drown them . altogether. 

You were better off watch- 
ing Enn Keitel’s gentle, 

-t JaIpa pAn'ac 'llfa ’-Tlnfi. 


silent joke series The Opti 
mist (C4> or Alan Plater’s 
On Your Way, Riley! (also 
C4), with Brian Murphv and 
Maureen Lipman . playing 
splendidly as Old Mother 
Riley and Kitty, fighting it 
out to the death- once the 
curtain came down- on_ their 
act. « 

A Woman Of Substance '* 
might be bearable. If you 
could see it as ;a failed 
spoof. But if that’s what it 
is, someone has failed to see 
the joke. It could be me, but 
I suspect it*s the person who 
signs the cheques. 


to be designed and which po- 
lices the construction process 
to make sure that they con- 
form to the regulations and 
the drawings that were ap- 
proved. Architects train for 
seven years to earn the right 
to use* their ancient name, 
but from this year under 
new regulations they will 
have no right to “ certify ** 
their own work — unless . it 
happens to be an extension 
to a building of not more 
than three storeys with a 
total floor area of less than 
30 square metres. Anything 
bigger has to be approved by 
a local authority inspector or 


Edward’ Greenfield on two rivals' progress in 
committing all of Wagner to record 


Maestro race 


THE RIVALRY between 
Herbert von Karajan and Sir 
George Solti in recording 
Wagner has been enriching 
the catalogue over a quarter 
of a century. With tne ar- 
rival of a resplendent ver- 
sion of Der fliegende Hol- 
lander from Karajan they 
are both equally poised to 
complete all ten of the regu- 
lar repertory operas. With 
Solti already scheduled to 
round off his series with Lo- 


hengrin. I strongly suspect 
that Karajan will very soon 
tackle Tannic user. 


The pity for Karajan Is 
that bis series has been di- 
vided between DG and HMV. 
where Solti has been loyal to 
Decca. The sorrow for Solti 
is that his 1976 recording of 
Hollander suffered seriously 
from inconsistency. Recorded 
live In concert performances 
with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. it completely 
lacked the traditional Decca 
qualities, of providing stage 
illusion. 


That is the first point on 
which the new Karajan re- 
cording (HMV EX 27 001S 3, 
three discs) scores heavily. 
The studio recording, with 
its extreme range of dynam- 
ics, may be larger than life 
but that matches the Karajan 
approach, which convincingly 
relates this early work not 
so much to such seminal op- 
eras as Weber’s Der 
Freischtltz but rather to later 
Wagner, and .above all to 
Tristan. 

Karajan has made an ex- 
cellent choice in Josi van 
Dam as his Dutchman — 
thoughtful, finely detailed 
and lyrical, strong but not 
all blustering. The Dutch- 
man’s Act 1 monologue is , 
turned into a prayer as well 
as a protest in its extra 
range of expression. Van 
Dam is superbly matched 
and contrasted with the fin- 
est Daland I have heard on 
record, Kurt Moll, gloriously 
biting and dark In tone yet 
detailed in characterisation- 


attempt to record a young, in- 
experienced Siegfried that 
Windgassen was brought in. 
Birgit Nilsson as Brunnhildc, 
Hans Hotter as the Wan- 
derer, Gerhard Stolze as 
Memi. Gustav NeWlinger as 
Alberich, and Kurt B3hme as 
Fafner (wonderfully sepul- 
chral in his dragon's echo 
chamber) have hardly: been 
matched since, and the ploy 
of haring Joan Sutherland as 
the Woodbird is a delight. 

On compact disc the pre- 
cise sonic perspectives -Cre- 
ated in John Culshaw’s 
meticulous production make 
one forget that this is a 1962 
recording, and the back- 
ground silence of CD is 
specially important in the 
hushed, dark textures of this 
highly contrasted score. 

Wben he' recorded Sieg- 
fried. Solti may- have been 
fiercer than he has since be- 
come, but I still find the 
tension of live performance 
riveting and more convincing 
than in Karajan's smoother, 
less climactic reading. The 
contrast with Karl B3hm too 
is fascinating. Despite his 
reputation he tended to go 
for fast, urgent speeds in 
Wagner, as I have been re- 
minded in another vividly re- 


Neither the Erick of Peter 
Hofmann nor the Senta of 



w 


Dunja Vejzoric matches their 
standards — Hofmann has 
his strained and gritty mo- 
ments, and Vejzovfc her 
shrill ones. They were both 
far better cast in Karajan’s 
supreme Parsifal recording, 
with Hofmann as the hero, 
and Vejzovlc as Kundry. 
Nonetheless, for ail her vari- 
ability, Vejzovic is wonder- 
fully intense in the Ballad 
and equals even van Dam’s 
fine legato in the Act 2 
duet 

In any case this is a stron- 
ger and more consistent cast 
than that gathered for Solti 
in Chicago. The strength of 
casting in Solti's greatest 
Wagner achievement. . on 
record, liis historic Ring cy- 
cle recording, comes out 
afresh in the superb, com- 
pact disc transfer of Sieg- 
fried (Decca 414 110 2, four 
CDS). This is the second of 
hig, set to be updated', and is 
even more impressively vivid 
than Rhcingold, with fewer 
stage thuds and tape joins. 

There is no Siegfried 
today to match Wolfgang 
Windgassen, nor much pros- 
pect of one. yet ironicaliv it 
was only after an abortive 


Sottif Ring master 


- aJistic transfer to CD, • 'the . '- 
recording of Die Walktlre toe ?• 
made live in Bayreuth in « 

1967 (Philips 412 478-2 ^four j 
CDs). 

The brightness of sound ; 
may not accurately convey 
an illusion of the Bayreuth » 
Festspielhaus. but the bal- r- 
ance in favour of voices is :J 
apt and the sense of pres- yv 
ence amazing, making one 
tolerant of blemishes. The • 
cast is good but not ideal— *- 
Nilsson again as Brunnhilde, 

James King as : Siegmund. 

Leonie Rysanek Slegliucle. wr. ; . 
Gerd Nientedt .as' Hunding. 
and Theo Adam a gritty 
Wotan. - tT-t- *■ •• : 

The opulent.' and dark 
tones of the American, bass- K 
baritone, Simon Elites, this V— - . 
year’s Dutch man at . Bay- -K*.-.-' 
reutb, are superbly caught in 
an impressive Wagner recital —Jr:.- 
(Philips 412 271-1). of four & 
substantial items; -Estes may 
not match van Dam for fcizJ; : 
range of expression^ in the 
Dutchman's monologue, but £ 
the resonance is formidable, >1- 
particularly in Wotan’s Act 2 V ' ■ 
Narration, the Art 3 Fare- 


well and Amforta’s Lazhent. 


He was either unwilling or 
unabLe to compromise with 
fashions that followed with 
the quick change of a vari- 
ety show, when even the 
broad expressionism he es- 
poused changed into the ab- 
stract. But in its contradic- 
tory manner, fashion, may 
yet push such painters into 
belated prominence. 


at t ra dive mixture with Mo- pi 
zart’s Divertimento in E, £>'- 
K.138, Stravinsky’s Concerto 
for Strings. Barber's Adagio, £■ ' - 
and Britten’s Frank' Bridge ’*•>. 
Variations. i.V- 


Suddaby/ 

Newcomb 


DRAMA of the Thirties 
echoes strongly In this show, 
not surprisingly for they 
were the years . when the 
young Rowland Suddaby was 
standing successfully on his 
own two feet, propped up 
only by the Pbst-Impression- 
ists and bending the bravura 
strokes o£ -- a rising ex- 
pressionism to • white-hot 
reactions to landscape, floral 
still lifes aud. most romanti- 
cally, ballet dancers. 


Ail the adiertives svnonv- 
raous with vitality that the 
work of Suddaby attracts 
would send the small but 
arid followers of Mary 
Newcomb into trauma. Again 
we find a painter who has 
changed little stylistically— 
in her case since the early 
Fifties. Whereas soma naive 
painters parade a studied in- 
nocence. we hava the feeling 
that innocence has crept up 
and caught her unawares. 

True, she occasionally lavs 
it on a bit thick — note Ar- 
chery At The Flower Show— 
but the flat, highly subjec- 
tive Calm Rock Garden and 
the meditative nuances of 
The Mmah Bird typify her 
outnuL Like rare, "fine, dry 
sherry her work is an ac- 
quired taste. 

Rowland Suddaby and 
Mary. Newcomb at Gains- 
borough s House, Sudburv 
Suffolk; until February 9. 


Emma Kirfeby /Purcell Quit- £ 
let (Wigmore . Hall. Sunday, i" 
7:30 pm). Emma Kirkby; the 
mast distinctive of sopranos p 


specialising in early music, is 
the soloist in cantata? by Vi- 


valdi and Rameau.' lustre- * 
mental Vivaldi: is also in the -.1 
programme as well as ^ 


programme as well as . 
Rebel's Tombeau de 1 Mon- ;• 
sieur de Lully, paying trib- ' 
ute to his teacher. 


Alexander BailJfe/Piers Lane 
(Elizabeth HaH, Monday, 7.45 
pm). Baillie, who made a 
striking impression in -a new 
cello . concerto at last 
summer’s Proms, tackles Pro- 

??i e S s . ra . re SoMta OP^ 

119. Takemitsu’s Orion, Schu- 
' Arpeggione Sonata, 
and the cello arrangement of 
Franck’s Violin Sonata. - 



Concert dates 


It was a style which 
Suddaby followed with all 
the precariousness of a cycle 
caught in tramlines and with 
varying vigour, until his 
cb'oth in 1572. The war, how- 
ever. left him washed up on 
Jhe shore of discarded sfrlcs. 


Peterborough Strinx Orches- 
Wbraorc Hall. tt 
night, pm). The Peterbor- 
ough Orchestra has inspired 
glowing reports for its con- 
certs m the Midlands. A new 
work by Christopher Brown. 
Into The Sun, iomes in ^ 


Masic and Machines (Bairbi- 
can Tuesday. 8.15 pin). The 
bbc s adventurous scheme to" 
present a wide-ranging 
Stockhausen himself provides ■ 
ary s-16) here {begins with ■ 
ddo conducting the ; 

bbc Symphony Orchestra in ■ 
versions of Mixtur. \ 
Stockhausen rimseif provides l 
sound projection for a per- *. 
forma nee of Klavierstuck X l 
^"Bernhard Wembach, and ’ 
at o.ao pm gives an introduc- 
tory talk. 


.Edward Greenfield 


John Fordkam’a jazz records ' J v 
review will appear tomorrow. 
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: _~ Jon Jost —rsuririmr 


. HOCffiMINffsaid you put 
lambs in gaoTaiid tigers come 
out. In the case of the radical 
, American = film-maker Jon 
■JpijL wJib_was imprisoned ill 
-fiie nud^sixtieB. for resisting 
the Vietnam' draft. It turned 
someone who thought be was 
an artist into an agitator, and 
' that is file way be nas stayed- 

two years in prison 
.were betterthan the twoyeaxs 
. I spent in university as far as 
getting an education wentln . 
, an odd way,' Tm glad I did 
: them. It was time well spent 
^ even if it was more time that it 
need have been.. 

■ .“Some peoples were killed 
on the- fence. Lots of others 
were -raped.. Most of the 
guards were ex-military and 
. m their eyes -a draft resister 
was about-Step atove a child 
-molester, .one step below a 
murderer. .1 'found the best 
way to .defend: myself .was to 
exude an air of eccentricity. 
They thonghtl might have the 
strength of- 10- men if -they 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPELLING FILMS 

;';;;';:'.'-rVESEEN ALL YEAR” f.imv ; 

NO ONE WILL FORGET IT” Weekly-Magazine''./-. 

“CRACKLES WITH A SARDONIC WIT THAT 

" SPARKS" Screen International . 
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tried anything out on me. I 
survived.'’ 

Only about 500 Americans 
were gaoled for draft evasion 
:dnring the Vietnam- war — 
although many: more were 
charged — but Jost says it was 
enough to stop the war. 

Jost, now 41, comes trom a 
military family. “At the age of 
12,1 told them that I wasn’t 
going into the military, but 
they didn’t believe me. When 
the draft papers arrived, I 
threw them away with the rest 
of the garbage and they 
busted me and slung me in 
gaoL” 

Since 1964 Jost has con- 
ceived, directed. photo- 
graphed and edited a large 
number of short films and, 
since 1973, six features. The 
fact that he operates as a one- 
man-band enables him to 
make his feature films on 
ridiculouly low budgets. 
Angel City (1977) came in at 
$6,000: Last Chants For A 
Slow Dance (1977) cost $3,000; 
Stage Fright (1981) soared to 

BRIEFING 

Best films 

A Private Function (Odeon, 
Haymarket): Malcolm Mow- 
bray's very ftmny feature 
debut, starring an Alan Ben- . 
nett script, Michael Palin, 
Maggie Smith and a pig. 
Gremlins (Warner West End, 
etc): Joe Dante's tongue-in- 
cheek horror tale, mali- 
ciously orchestrated as some- 
thing like ET with wicked 
knobs on. 

The Killing Fields (Warner 
West End, etc): David Putt- 
nam and Roland Joffe with 
Britain's answer to Apocaly- 
pse Now — . uneven but a 
major attempt to translate 
Cambodian fiasco into human 
terms. 

Maria’s Lovers (Classic, 
Haymarketk The Russian 
director, Konchalovsky, with 
American story about love- 
lorn but impotent soldier, 
married to Nastassja Kinski. 
Mitchum looks on aghast 
The Swing (Everyman, Hamp- 
stead): Percy Adlon's attrac- 
tive and beautifully mounted 
adaptation of family saga 
about fin de siecle Munich, 
s 'And Desperate Men 
, Bayswater etc): Alexis 
fir's odd, intense thriller 
starring old mate Patrick 
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involved in terrorist kidnap- 
ping. 

Best on TV 

Vcwp From Alcatraz 
(tonight, fl*V, 1030): Clint 
Eastwood in 1979 Don Siegel 
account of famous Alcatraz 
escape artist P McGoohan as 
Warden. 


$35,000 thanks to German 
television money; and his 
latest. Slow Moves (1983), was 
shot for $8,000. 

. He makes a point Of letting 
his audience know how much 
his films cost “People trot 
along like Pavlovian dogs to 
see the latest rubbish from 
Hollywood, made for however 
many million dollars. The 
reason I state how much my 
films cost is as a comment on 
the film industry. Hollywood 
won’t blush at saying their 
new film cost $20-30 million, 
so why should 1 not say how 
much mine cost? I want 
people to know that Slow 
Moves cost $8,000 so it can be 
judged on that basis. It is also 
a soft-spoken form of politics: 
don't let these people tell you 
it costs $20 million to make a 
film.” 

Josfs films are populated 
by figures who aren't glamo- 
rised or “special" ana who 
enact disjointed dramas 
a gains t constant background 
noise. Single takes can be ten 


minutes long, characters 
repeat themselves and talk in 
a stumbling, sometimes dull 
fashion, ana unpalatable sta- 
' tistics and events are thrusUn 
the audience's face. 

Jost isn’t afraid to pick 
through America's dirty linen 
and he refuses to sensational- 
ise what he finds. Speaking 
Directly (1973-5) is a fairly 
eccentric examination of 
what film-making entails and 
how the mass media work; 
Angel City seems like it ought 
to be a detective story but all 


to be a detective story out an 
the bits that normally make 
the genre suitable for Holly- 
wood are left out; Last Chants 
For A Slow Dance is a road 
movie with a disturbing dif- 
ference; and Slow Moves is 
the story of an ordinary 
couple who meet and cling to 
each other out of desperation 
as much as anything else. 

“I like to let my films Dow 
and drift,” Jost says. People 
complain that my characters 
aren’t worth watching In fact 
one of the points of Slow 
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Michael Palm, Betty, and Maggie Smith in A Private Function 


Ghost Breakers (today, BBC 2. 
2 50): Bob Hope and Paulette 
Goddard, circa 1940, spoofing 
around with vigour for 
George Marshall. 

Superman II (Friday, ITV, 
7 00): Perhaps the best of the 
three epics, with Richard 
Lester orchestrating Christ- 
opher Reeves's capering with 
some aplomb. 

Wagner (Sunday, C4, 7 15): 
Tony Palmer’s shortened ver- 
sion of the Wagner story still 
runs to half past midnight 
Superbly decorated, less well 
scripted but acted by Burton 
and alLstar cast with gloomy 
conviction. 

Southern Comfort (Monday, 
BBC-1, 10 15): Walter Hill’s 
Vietnam allegory, made in 
1981, and set in a Louisiana 
swamp with National Guards- 
man on manoeuvres that get 
serious. 


Gregory’s Girl (Tuesday, C4, 
9 00): Bill Forsyth’s best film, 
a comedy with a bit of a core 
to it, about boy-girl romance 
in Scots comprehensive 
school. She outshines him in 
schbol football team. 

The Handyman (Wednesday, 
C4 1000): Micfaeline Lanctot's 
first feature, a French-Cana- 
dian comedy-drama about 
abandoned husband who 
starts affair with married sub- 
urban housewife. 

Which Side Are You On? 
(Wednesday, C4, 9 00): Ken 
Loach’s proscribed South 
Bank Show film, awarded first 
prize at Florence film festival 
and at last shown on British 
TV. About the miners' strug- 
gle, seen through their own 
songs and poems. 


Moves was to make a film 
about characters who in the 
conventional sense aren't 
worth watching, characters 
who lack what ever qualities 
most people think screen 
people should have. 1 told the 
actors that I wanted them to 
stay away from anything that 
would glamorise them, make 
them witty or attractive. I 
wanted them to stay ordinary 
all the time.” 

Jost deliberately violates 
the primary rules of narra- 
tive, but still aims to pull the 
audience through 90 minutes. 
He sees it as a challenge. 

“Because of how they are 
represented in films, a myth 
has developed that certain 
kinds of characters don't 
exist If you look at my films, 
you’ll see that I tend to be 
drawn to the sort of people 
that aren’t represented in the 
mass media. I am trying to say 
that people, with problems 
exist and people who are 
violent and people who are 
inarticulate. Because of the 

Loach” etc) but we hope for 
revelations. Meanwhile the 
Jerome Kern season starts 
next week with Tuesday's Till 
The Clouds Roll By with Judy 
Garland. 

At the Ritzy, Brixton. from 
today to the 12th, there's John 
Sayles’s entertaining if 
uneven . Brother From 
Another Planet coupled with 
Richard Pryor’s Here And 
Now, about which the same 
applies. Don’t forget Percy 
Adlon’s very attractive The 
Swing at the Hampstead 
Everyman for three weeks 
only. Nor Moroder’s quite 
impressive Metropolis at the 
Barbican — the print of 
Lang’s classic is better than 
the music but that's not too 
dreadfiiL 

At the Midland Group's 
New Cinema, the New Year 
starts with another interes- 
ting programme — Art Lin- 
ton’s where The Buffalo 
Roam from tonight till Satur- 
day, then Bette Gordon's 
Variety from the 10th, fol- 
lowed on the 15th by the best 
of this trio — Jim Jarmusch’s 
excellent Stranger Than 
Paradise which you should 
not miss. 

Derek Malcolm 


rules of the movie business, 
80 per cent of the walking, 
talking community aren't 
allowed to be portrayed on 
film except as stereotypes 
and caricatures. This is no 
better than ignoring them. 

“I try to make films about 
what is going on in the world 
and in that way they are 
realistic. I want to confront 
people with the kind of things 
they normally turn away 
from. I'm really interested in 
the marginal chunks of the 
world, it's not a question of 
my films being liked: if 1 can 
produce a fura that stops 
people sleeping at night or 
produces thoughts that keep 
running through their heads, 
that's what is important.'' 

In the early Seventies Jost 
helped Jean-Luc Godard to 
arrange West Coast screen- 
ings of Tout Va Bien. In 
return the French director 
insisted that three of Jost's 
shorts be shown before the 
screening of his own feature 
at the San Francisco FestivaL 


Godard replied to Jost's 
attackers. “Jost is not a 
traitor to the movies. Like 
almost all American directors 
he makes them move.” 

The admiration is mutuaL 
"I like Godard's films a lot 
ril always learn something 
from what he does. By most 
other film-makers’ standards, 
he's a very honest person,” 

Jost can't name any other 
well-known film-makers 
whose work he likes. 

In England last month for 
the London Film Festival, 
Jost has been travelling 
around miners' picket lines in 
the North “taking a look." 
He’s currently living in 
Berlin and making a film 
called Liebesfall, a word he 
invented meaning "a case of 
love," which transforms into 
Liebesfalle, or ‘'lovetrap,'’ 
near the end. 

A refrospcctire season of Jan 
Jost's films continues at the 
ICA Cinematheque, The Mall, 
throughout January. 
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The National Film 
Theatre’s new Chinese 
season. More Electric Sha- 
dows. starts tomorrow. The 
notes are a bit hyperbolic 
r Imagine The Yellow Rolls- 
Royce, directed by Ken 
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news is 
deceptive for 
South Africa 


For South. Africa the past year can 
already he seen as one of the most impor- 
tant since the end of the Second World 
War. There is no need to await the consid- 
ered verdict of history before adding 1984 
to the list of turning points for the apart- 
heid state: 1948, when Afrikaner national- 
ism gained the power it has held ever 
since; 1960 and foe Sharpe ville massacre; 
1961 and foe exit from the Commonwealth 
followed by the declaration of the last of 
the Boer republics; 1976 and the Soweto 
massacre. But for 1984 there is no simp le 
catchpbrase because the tableau of events 
is so diverse, even if they are ultimately all 
related. The year was however a public 
relations disaster for a regime which, 
thought it was winning on all fronts. 

There was a marked shift in Pretoria’s 
relations with its neighbours which pointed 
up South Africa's military, economic and 
political dominance of the southern African 
sub-continent. For a while Bismarck seemed 
to be alive and well and crowing in Afri- 
kaans. Angola was forced by military action 
to join in monitoring a ceasefire on its 
border with Namibia, the territory South 
Africa continues to occupy and exploit in 
defiance of international opinion. Mozam- 
bique was pressured into si g nin g a full- 
blown non-aggression pact fay South African 
destabilisation. But Pretoria has not kept 
its word to either country. Niue months 
after they were supposed to have left. 
South African troops are still in Angola ; 
and the South African catspaw of a rebel 
movement in Mozambique is just as big a 
threat to its government The peace offen- 
sive looks set to go into reverse unless 
Pretoria can deliver on its promises. 

At home, the jubilation among foe 
white establishment attending foe birth of a 
new constitution which entrenched white 
domination by giving two nan-white minor- 
ities a subordinate share in foe political 
process soon turned sour when the off- 
spring’s hideous deformities became fully 


visible. The new dispensation was over- 
whelmingly rejected, not only by the black 
African majority which had been left out 
altogether, but also by foe alleged beneficia- 
ries, the “ Coloured " (mixed-race) and In- 
dian communities, which massively boy- 
cotted elections to their chambers in the 
new, racially segregated parliament, which 
the President is In any case free to ignore. 

Between foe peace offensive and the 
constitutional change Mr P. W. Botha, then 
still to be transmogrified from the last 
prime minister to first executive president 
of Afrikanerdom, discerned a window of 
opportunity and jumped , at an unparalleled 
chance to descend on several western coun- 
tries. He was pictured with Mrs Thatcher 
and even with the Pope. But shortly after 
his feted return from what appeared to 
have been a triumph a gains t isolation. 
South Africa spun into a prolonged cycle of 
riot and repression provoked by the imple- 
mentation of the constitution. This has al- 
ready claimed for more lives than 
Shaxpeville and may yet surpass Soweto, if 
over a longer period, because it is stiff 
going on. The grand tour proved to be foe 
prelude to a new intensification of South 
Africa’s pariah status. It will not be re- 
peated, if only because presidents, but not 
prmniers, make state visits and it does not 
seem likely that there is a room free for 
Mr Fotfry at Buckingham Pal a m. 

All this counter-productive bullying at 
home and abroad was based largely on 
confidence in the continued benevolence of 
foe United Stales with its unsuccessful re- 
gional policy of “ constructive engage- 
ment ” But what this policy helped to 
Tnakp possible set off a sustained bout of 
revulsion against apartheid in America 
which swept through the White House it- 
self. That could prove to be the worst news 
of all for Mr Botha from a disastrously 
triumphant year in which the economy, the 
Achilles’ heel of apartheid, also showed 
omino us signs of strain. South Africa there- 
fore gained protracted and unfavourable at- 
tention in foe West on a scale and at a 
pitch not experienced for many years. West- 
ern correspondents with their access to 
media unfettered by the more than 100 laws 
rest raining the South African press have 
seldom been so busy in South Africa for so 
long. Neither they nor their often morally 
courageous South African colleagues (espe- 
cially on certain Anglophone papers) can 


be held responsible for the unremitting 
public relations disaster of 1984. Despots 
are wont ' to punish the bearers of bad 
news, but, fake the terrorist with the smok- 
ing gun in his hand and the dead hostage 
at his feet, they cannot expect to get away 
with “ blaming foe media ” or anyone else 
for their own acts. 


Some relief for 
cities at last 


For once, it has not taken a riot to get 
something moving in the Governments 
inner cities’ policy. As this newspaper re- 
vealed yesterday, ministers are plan nin g a 
substantial spring cleaning of foe machin- 
ery of Whitehall’s Urban Programme in six 
of the most deprived areas. Task forces of 
officia l s and industrialists, modelled on the 
team which Mr Michael Heseltine un- 
leashed upon Merseyside after foe Toxtefo 
riots in 1981, are to be given foe job of 
p ushing money and expertise into detailed 
projects in foe so-called “ partnership 
areas. ” These are the parts of the country 
which the other public spending pro- 
grammes cannot reach, places so fixmly 
entrenched at the bottom of every league 
table of services and opportunities that only 
combined special action by central and 
local government can offer effective 
remedies. 

The revelation of foe Government's 
pianq ha ? 5 caught the foeaT a uthor ities -off 
their guard. As recently as December 20, 
they bad a pretty acrimonious meeting, with 
the environment secretary, Mr Patrick 
Jenkm, which consisted of foe presentation 
of a catalogue of complaints from foe local 
immrik about government inaction in the 
inner cities. Now it turns out that Mr 
Jenkm was keeping his . cards dose to his 
chest (hardly in the best spirit of partner- 
ship, some might feel), since the plans to 
set up the task forces, on which Mr Jenkin 
has been working with his new Cabinet 
colleague. Lord Young, go a long way to 
meeting some of the main grouses. Mr 
Jenkin’s task will now be to sell his plans 
to a group of local councils which have 
little reason to love him this year of all 
years. Authorities in four of the six part- 
nership areas — Manchester, Liverpool, 
Hackney/Isllngton and Lambeth — are lim- 


bering up for the spring rates battle, with 
•Whitehall, wfcile all six are defected, in 
- various ways by Mr Jenkin’s plans to abot. 
ash foe metropolitan . authorities and the 
Greater London CounciL It is inevitable 
that discussion of the new urban pro- 
gramme plans will get entwined in disputes 
over rate support grant for councils’ main 
programmes, but ministers seem ready to 
ride that problem. Their.- view is that foe 
prospect of more money ^ coining to partner- 
ship areas by whatever route wffl be 
enough to ensure that the councils wifi sit 
down with Mr Jenkin and do serious 
business. 

In fact the Twain obstacle tothe task 
force plan does not come from disgruntled 
Labour-run town- halls. At . the working 
level, relations in most of the partnership 
schemes are correntiy surprisingly civiL Mr 
Jenkin and the local councils both agree 
that job-creating projects, should, take a 
greater share of Urban Programme grants. 
There is a - consensus on both sides foal 
ethnic minorities should get a larger: slice 
of foe cake. The teal difficulty with the 
Urban Programme is foe reluctance of gov- 
ernment departments other than Environ- 
ment to take it seriously. Time and again, 
ministers and officials from relevant minis- 
tries like the Department of Health and 
fiprial Security, Home Office and the De- 
partment of Employment have simply jailed 
to show up at meetings. The ori g in al idea 
of the Urban Programme was that it would 
cut through the bureaucratic compartments 
by getting those who need the money to sit 
round foe table with those who can supply 
it In practice, though, the talk has nar- 
rowed to how to dispose of foe limited 
tends in foe Urban Programme budget it- 
self What is still needed is a means of 
forcing all the relevant departments to put 
their own mam spending programmes on 
the feihia for .discussion with foe partner- 
ship authorities. If the task forces provide a 
matins of achieving that aim, they could 
.open a lot of doors for inner-city spending. 

As far as it goes, that will be good 
news for the deprived areas. But inner-city 
pdfacy is strewn with false starts, aban- 
doned projects and piecemeal change. In 
foe short run, a more efficient means for 
getting the money to where it is needed is 
obviously a step in the right, direction. But, 
against the backcloth of a decade and a 
half of Urban Programme work, it is hardly 




reassuring that 

with the repair manual rather than getting 
the job itself done- ;.i 




Thorns on the 


cross-benches 

In the New Yea's honours Jta*! , 

unionists Mr L® * ' 

Chappie were elevated to ra- w®age. . 
These days Labour emulates only *ork- 

rot's ” those likely to work (te, to. vote) . 
^t&o » Murray ■*, 

Chapple do not, apparently, come ^ ^ " 
category. Although both men intend to 
work, -one assumes, they “ 

as nominees of the Prime Minister. . . 

Mr Murray’s loyalty to the labour 
Party has been consistent and unques- 
tioned. and though he _has no*- so an - 
nounced he can - be expected to take fo? ; 
Labour whip in the Lords. Not so the 
future Lord Chappie jrf Hoxton,^ whb ln - 
typical style announced bis intention of 
sitting on foe cross-benches just as ford =■ 
Cledwyn, Labour’s leader m foe non-atected r 
chamber, was about to welcome him to foe 
fold. Mr Chappie, as he still is. intends to.- 
use his newposition to vote as bis jpopufist - 
conscience dictates , . 

■ Curiously, at foe same time he intends 
to remain an individual member of the 
West Waning Labour Party., That is tip to • 
him and 'up to them, but - i t do es present- . ■ 
some confusion for Lord Cledwyn. However, 
TTTilikP a member of the elected chamber, . 

Mr Chappie is not answerable to selection 
committees or the electorate, and he has 
presumably weighed any debt he owes to,. 
foe Labour Party through his long umon 
career. 

Mrs Thatcher will doubtless, eryoy foe. 
situation ^ might have foreseen it when- 
she put forward for a life peerage a union . 
lead **** who has so frequently distressed the 
Labour Party. But she should remember- 
her own tremble with her own Lord just , 
before Christmas. Lord Alport said foe - 
wrong thing and lost the Tory whip for his ; . 
pains. Discipline and lack of ele ctoral , 
accountability are incompatible, and pretty ‘ 
unimportant Lord Chappie and -.Lord : 
Alport, respective thorns in the sides of " 
then- respective parties, will surely stir and. 
probably entertain. As_ long as an tmre - . . 
formed upper house exists, that represents,' ;- - 
at least, a contribution 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Voters who can’t afford Labour’s wealth of ideology 


Why Dublin and London will 
have to talk to Sinn Fein 


Sir, — I have just “ strug- 
gled ” through the Agenda 
article by Ben Fine et al 
(Guardian, December 31), al- 
though I am not sure that 
any writing which includes 
such phrases as "the hege- 
mony of bourgeois ideol- 
ogies " is quite worth the ef- 
fort. The authors seem set 
fair to continue the strife 
within the Labour Party and 
abdicate any responsibility 
they have to those who look 
for an Opposition, never 
mind an alternative 
government. 

I would suggest they turn 
a couple of pages and read 
Hugo Young’s article which 
is about the real world, not 
some pseudo-intellectual de- 


bating society. For the seven 
pie 


million people who rely on 
Supplementary Benefits it 
does not matter whether the 
Labour Party is ideologically 
pure, whatever that might be. 
To the hundreds of thousands 
of homeless it does not 
matter whether the right or 
the left win thfe fatuous 
fight for the soul of an in- 
creasingly irrelevant politi- 
cal party. 

When, after the last elec- 
tion, Tony Benn said that 
socialism was winning the ar- 
gument because eight million 


people had supported the 
manifesto I think he actually 
believed it. I was one of 
those eight million and my 
main reason was the forlorn 
hope that the Labour candi- 
date might beat the incum- 
bent Tory. How many of Mr 
Benn's millions even knew 
what was in the manifesto ? 

Until those in the Labour 
Party, the left or the right, 
cease their petty internal 
squabbles and actually find 
out what real people want 
instead of telling them what 
is good for them I am afraid 
-Hugo Young’s final predic- 
tion will became a certainty. 
Then those who hope for an 
alternative government will 
know that Labour has for- 
saken the poor, the vulner- 
able, the unemployed and all 
those without a political 
voice. At least those people 
will be able to go to a Labour 
-Party meeting and watch the 
political dinosaurs, knowing 
they are unbesmirched by 
anything as filthy as reality. 
Ian MeRobert* 

115 Park Road, 

Peterborough. 


Sir, — One hopes that 
James Curran’s Christmas 
pudding was less stale than 
his letter (December 27). He 


complains that Seamus 
Milne's article (December 
18) “grossly simplifies the 
contest of ideas . . . now re- 
shaping the Left." In some 
ways Milne did. He certainly 
dropped a few clangers on 
the internal 1 CP battle — 
nothing to do with the 
Soviet Union, martial law in 
Poland, the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia? But Curran 
merely compounds the distor- 
tions with interest. 

All the familiar cliches are 
there. The Eurocommunists 
are " pessimistic ” want La- 
bour to “ move to the right ” 
“ into the middle ground ” 
and return to Labour's old 
M ineffectual policies and 
bankrupt ideas.” From the 
Trotskyists. Stalinists and 
now the Be unites come the 
same accusations. So what is 
at the heart of the debate 
between the fundamentalists 
and the Eurocommunists and 
broader Left ? 

In a phrase : political 
strategy. The Marxism 
Today /Eurocommunist analy- 
sis hinges on an assessment 
of the balance of political 
forces in Britain today. It’s 
based on what has actually 
been happening in British 
politics in the last three de- 
cades, not on what the Left 


wishes had happened. The 
impact on the broader Left 
of this analysis of both 
Thatcherism and the halt to 
“ Labour’s Forward March ” 
has been considerable pre- 
cisely because we’ve con- 
fronted the awkward realities 
which others have shied 
away from. That’s why we 
don’t think socialism is on 
the immediate agenda. 
Rather, the urgent priority Is 
to unify the broadest mass 
of people in campaigning 


against all aspects of 


Thatcherism and create 
favourable conditions for the 
return of a Labour 
government 

The fundamentalists prefer 
to retreat from reaEty. If 
one thinks, like Tony Benn.' 
that Labour’s election result 
-of June 1983 was “ a remark- 
able develefcrment " then it’s 
possible to believe that the 
answer to Thatcherism is in- 
stant socialism. In this sce- 
nario a strategy for winning 
back “ Labour’s lost mil- 
lions ’’ is redundant. A 
socialist manifesto and com- 
mitted leadership will do the 
trick. 

On policy Curran is again 
off beam. Far from harking 
back to the past the whole 
thrust of the Marxism Today 


analysis is that the Left 
must face the future and 
shape a socialism appropriate 
to the 2lst Century. To give 
just three examples : genuine 
commitments to the women's 
movement, local democracy 
and ecological balance mean 
that the character and' con- 
tent of a Left programme 
mast be radically different 
from the past These new 
themes cannot be just tacked 
onto the old. 

Some of these issues are 
discussed by Stuart Hall 
(January’s Marxism Today) 
in an article aptly titled 
“ Faith, Hope or Clarity.’’ 
Let’s hope that with a new 
editor 1985 brings Iras faith 
and more clarity to the 
pages of the New Socialist 
Jon Bloomfield. 

Kings Heath. 

Birmingham. 


of whether they voted for 
him In the first place. The 


Right supports the leader 
ver ne 


whoever he is even if they 
did not back him for the 
jab. It would also seem that 
the Left are relatively un- 
concerned about elections as 
opposed to ideology and pol- 
icy whereas the Right are 
concerned about, committed 
to, even obsessive about win- 
ning elections. 

In James Curran’s letter 
the electorate only make a 
brief appearance where be 
acknowledges that Neil 
Kinnock must “ win back lost 
voters many of whose views 
are well to the right of 


Labour's Right wing. ” 
:d ha 


Sir,— For a long time the 
terms Left and Right have 
been bandied about without 
any proper definition. How- 
ever, the recent James Cur- 
ran attack on Neil Einnock’s 
leadership (Letters, Decem- 
ber 27) could help to provide 
an answer. 

It would seem that the 
Left attacks the leader who- 
ever be is and irrespective 


I would have thought that 
was our foremost task on be- 
half of those who most need 
the return of a Labour Gov- 
ernment — the unemployed, 
the sick, the homeless and 
the underprivileged. All 
party members should be 
helping the leadership in 
that task not stabbing them 
in the back in the “ biased ” 
media.— Yours faithfully, 

John f. Speliar. 

(MP Birmingham Northfield 
1982-83). 

115 London Lane, 

Bromley, 

Kent. 


Sir, — Your, editorials 
(December 18) on North- 
ern Ireland amount' to your 
advocacy yet again of the 
tired old British policy of 
“isolating the extremists ” 
whilst fixing a deal- between 
governments out of touch 
with the people ih tbe social 
situation which has produced 
support for them- . 

Your, stated .aim is to 
bring about a settlement in- 
volving the Ulster Unionists 
and Reverend Ian Paisley’s 
party (not, of course, ex- 
tremists, by your British lib- 
eral criteria) and the SDLP, 
whilst refusing to recognise 
the considerable body of sup- 
port. demonstrated in elec- 
tions for Sinn Fein. This is a 
non-starter. It is not simply 
Sinn Fein you are excluding, 
but the people in the areas 
which elected them, and it is 
precisely these people who 
have borne the brunt of Brit- 
ain's misrule in Ireland and 
decades of Unionist 
oppression. 

It is time the British and 
Irish Governments asked 
themselves ” Who are the 
most oppressed -people in 
Ireland ? " and decided to 
begin searching for a politi- 
cal solution afresh by talking 
directly to them; Such an ap- 


is misplaced, inappropriate; <1 
and deliberately designed to - 
prevent a sensible dialogue . ’ 
between people in Britain ■ 
and the worst oppressed sec- 
tions of the Northern Irish 
population. 

- The Labour Pa rtyte Annualr- 
Conference passed a motion’ ’ 
condemning strip, searching.-' 
Iinda Quigley was present it 
the debate with members of ^ 
the Labour Committee- on''-. 
Ireland. She had. been In- *; 
vited to Britain by the Lon- -- 


Curtain call The theology that forgot all about religion. 


Intelligence that’s not tripe 


proach challenges the whole 
in wh 


Sir, — Tn his review 
December 20> of Michael 
Sanderson's interesting book, 
From Irving To Olivier, Mi- 
chael Billington points out 
that the theatre at the turn 
of the century, unsubsidised 
and chaotically organised, 
nevertheless managed to pay 
its actors more in real terras 
than it does today. There 
were also ten times as many 
theatres, and the process of 
“ gentrification ” affected 
only a few of them. In those 
days, the theatre was both 
popular and populist 

He calls for more subsidy 
to halt this decline and I 
would like to echo that call. 
But unfortunately theatre 
subsidies have been so badly 
bandied in this country that 
they have made many of the 
problems worse rather than 
better. We spent a lot of 
money building a new gen- 
eration oF civic reps in the 
1960s. ignoring the existing 
slock of theatres ; while, 
from the mid-1970s onwards, 
we have absurdly under- 
funded the reps to the ad- 
vantage of the two national 
companies. 

If the National Theatre 
had retained those profits 
from Amadeus which went to 
the Shubert Organisation in 
the States instead and not 
fallen fiat on its face in a 
similar Anglo-Broadway deal 
with Jean Seberg, its fi- 
nances would be in a much 
healthier state than it is 
today. Our subsidy system 
has failed to take account 
properly of our mixed theat- 
rical economy. 

This is scarcely surprising, 
for we have had govern- 
ments which uncritically fa- 
vour the subsidy system, fol- 
lowed by governments which 
dislike it. That kind of alter- 
nation has damaged stronger 
industries and professions 
than the theatre,— Yours, 

John Elsom. 

(Vice-chairman, Liberal 
Partv Arts Panel), 

Anglesea Road, 

Kin— ‘on-upon-Thamea, 
Surrey. 


Sir, — There is one aspect 
of the recent propulsion of 
the Bishop of Durham into 
the limelight which has been 
given insufficient attention 
— the divorce oE the activi- 
ties of the theological facul- 
ties of our universities from 
the everyday life of both 
church and state. 

The quite proper secu- 
larization of higher education, 
has .led to a similar, but in- 
appropriate, secularization of 
theological departments. 
Since the Enlightenment, 
both on the continent and in 
this country, academic theo- 
logians have increasingly 
pursued the study of theol- 
ogy as if It could be sepa- 
rated from the doing of the- 
ology — the constant testing 
of our understanding of God 
on the anvil of daily Life and 
experience. The recent move 
towards multi-faith studies 
has done nothing to reverse 
this trend. 

This situation has resulted 
in most theological faculties 
(a) being so concerned about 
their own “objective" and 
“ professional * image that 
they no longer dare to in- 
clude even tne word "Chris- 
tian ” in the title of the 
courses they offer — the 
Christian baby has been 
thrown out with the confes- 
sional bathwater; (b) failing 



to produce more than a 
handful of theologians that 
have anything of relevance 
to say to a world in crisis ; 
and (c) having no meaning- 
ful language with which to 
communicate with “the real 
world of people." 

Because the large majority 
of ordinands are trained, di- 
rectly or indirectly, under 
the aegis of university facul- 
ties of theology, they too 
emerge similarly deskilled. 
The result is a clerical pro- 
fession quite unable to relate 
academic theology to the im-. 
mediate concerns of their 
own congregations, let alone 
the community in general, as 
the overwhelming number of 
superficial and irrelevant 
sermons shows. 

No wonder that into this 


void have stepped ultra con- 
servatives. the moral major- 
ity, the creationists and a 
host of other fundamentalist 

f roups to offer an infantile 
ut a least personally mean- 
ingful version of the truth. 
No wonder that theologically 
more mature members of 
church and society look with 
naive amazement at the way 
this return to the religious 
cradle attracts the allegiance 
of thousands starved of any- 
thing able to take them fur- 
ther and sweeps- the religious 
board. 

David Clark 

Director. National Centre for' 
Christian Communities and 
Networks. 

Westhill College, 

Selly Oak. 

Birmingham. 


Sir, — As your reviewer, R, 
W. Johnson, says (Guardian 
Books, December 27) the 
Sunday Times did indeed, 
serialise New Lies For Old 
by Anatoliy Golitsyn, the 
KGB defector- But that is 
not to say we endorsed his 
book’s arguments. As we 
stated in the introduction, to 
our serialisation on March 4 
this year : “ The Sunday 

Times does not endorse or 
dismiss Golitsyn’s views. But 
they are clearly important 
enough to deserve a wide 
hearing so that they can be 
properly judged." 

The reason we thought 
this was that Golitsyn's views 
had been edited into book 
form by former members of 
the counter-intelligence sec- 
tions of America's CIA and 


Britain’s MI5 and MI6, who 
thought them worth the trou- 
ble. In other words, men 
who had spent a lifetime 
studying professionally the 
issues raised by Golitsyn 
were prepared to take him 
seriously. How well qualified 
is Mr Johnson to dismiss 
Golitsyn's views as “ tripe " ? 

Mr Johnson is also quite 
wrong to suggest that Mr 
Rupert Murdoch used his 
power as proprietor of the 
Sunday Times to "push ex- 
treme right wing propa- 
ganda " by publishing ex- 
tracts from Galitsyn’s book. 
The decision to publish was 
solely an editorial one. 

Eric Jacobs. 

The Sunday Times, 

200 Gray's Inn Road, 

London. 


manner in which Govern- 
ments tend to conduct their 
affairs, but nothing else will 
do in the Northern Ireland 
situation, and increasingly in 
Britain's internal problems 
too. 

For this reason, the La- 
bour Committee on Ireland 
applauds the initiative taken 
by Jeremy Corbyn MP in in- 
viting Linda Quigley, a vic- 
tim of strip searching, to the. 
House of Commons to see 
MPs. The chorus of con- 
demnation from the Govern- 
ment, media, and Michael 
Cocks, Labour’s Chief Whip, 


don Labour Party Regional " 
Women’s Committee who^- 
have a record of strong op- .. 
position to strip searching. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s action-, 
was in support of . Labour - - • 
Party policy. To say it was. 
mistimed is humbug. There-, 
is violence every, day in the 
Northern Irish conflict .■ 
There is never a time.when-: 
hypocritical liberals cannot' 
wring their bands and -say-.- 
M the tuning is not right." 

Perhaps, in accordance., 
with your, general policy for 
Ireland, Jeremy should have, i 
•invited a respectable middle- - " 
class professional person- who 
had never been near Armagh 
gaol to come and put Linda 1 ' 1 
Quigley’s case — discreetly ; 
of course. We believe that • 
the people who have suf-. 7 ■ 
fered . strip . searching'' - 
themselves are foe people to .• 
come and tell elected repre-r 
se ntat ives what it means in • 
terms of humiliating and de- 
grading treatment of human, 
beings, who do -not cease to 
be human beings. ; because 
they have been convicted of 
possessing explosives. Civil 
rights and liberties cease to 
exist in any meaningful way 
wben they are limited : to 
selected people. 

Richard Cfaessuxo. 

(Press Officer), 

Labour Committee On ■ . 
Ireland. . 

'EM. Box 5355, 


Miscellany at large 


A COUNTRY DIARY 


Education for an all too uncertain future 


Sir,— We are most grateful 
that Mr Luddington (Letters, 
December 31) writes to 
share our concern at the 
Rainer Foundation about the 
urgent needs of young 
people today. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that Mr 
Luddington has mistaken our 
concern for a criticism of 
the good work of the teach- 
ing profession within the 
hard-pressed education 

system. 

It remains, however, a sad 
fact that some two hundred 
thousand young people leave 


school every year with few 
or indeed no qualifications. 
A frighteningly high propor- 
tion of school-leavers face 
long periods out of work— 
and it is precisely those least 
qualified who are most at 


risk, least equipped to cope, 
pasingly . 


It is increasingly recognised 
that even those who have 
successfully acquired quali- 
fications and skills tradi- 
tionally acclaimed by soci- 


ety are liable to find their 
aul 


adult careers jeopardised by 
the *’ new technolocy." These 
immense problems of eco- 
nomic and technological tran- 
sition are undeniable — and it 


would be absurd to suggest 
that responsibility could be 
laid anywhere near Mr 
Luddington’s door. 

Our President's, and our 
Patron's, impeccable record 
of concern with the welfare 
of the young needs no de- 
fence. 

It is a. shame that Mr Lud- 
dingtoh seems to feel he must 
defend himself. On the con- 
trary, we are both on the same 
side.— Yours faithfully, 

Chris Naylor. 

Director Appeals & Publicity. 
The Rainer Foundation, 

89a Blackheath Hill* 

London. 


NORFOLK : In this predomi- 
nantly agricultural county, 
sizeable refuges for wild 
mammals are relatively few. 
In foe past fifty years much 
heath and woodland has 
been lost hedges have been 
removed on a grand scale 
while those remaining lend 
to be so closely trimmed as 
to provide only meagre cover 
and pesticides have had an- 
adverse effect on our hare 
and otter populations. Yet in 
the same period we have wit- 
nessed widespread 

colonisation of the country- 
side by foxes (which in the 
lfith century became so rare 
as to need re-introduction 
for hunting on two occa- 
sions) and by ferSKfred, fal- 
low, roe, muntjac and Chi- 
nese water deer, while our 
wetlands were overwhelmed 
by hordes of coypus to an 
alarming extent by 1963 and 
more recently, grey squirrels 
have spread and increased 
everywhere. The latest in- 
truder is the mink, now well 
established in the open 
fenland region adjoining the 
Wash, though as yet insinu- 
ating itself less . obtrusively 


in our eastern river valleys 
and the Broads, where its 
impact on some of our rarer 
breeding birds could prove 
disastrous. In this context 
the- recent actions of to- 
called animal rights protest- 
ers in releasing the animals 
from mink farms is inexcus- 
able. 1954 brought myxoma- 
tosis to decimate our vast 
rabbit population. Since then 
stocks of these animals have 
become prolific again in 
some places, notably old 
sand and gravel pits, heaths 
and dunes; but overall they 
have failed to recover their 
dominant position in arable 
country and its scattered 
fragments of hedgerow and 
woodland.. For the first time 
I have been finding yellow- 
necked field mice in my 
house and garden on the 
fringe of a . Broadland fen 
and other colonies have been 
discovered within a few 
miles of Norwich. Previously, 
these distinctive mice, 
though widely established in 
Suffolk, had been known 
only in a part of the 
Wnveney valley just across 
the border in Norfolk. 

E. A. ELL/5 


Sir, — As a 'keen amateur 
student of linguistic philoso- 
phy. I can announce the so- 
lution to one of our endur- 
ing problems, and one that 
has occupied me in much 
serious consideration for 
many years : - Gentlemen 

Lift foe Seat” — definition or 
instruction ? 

British Rail fail to display 
tne statement on its Inter- 
City; 125 trains, and they 
don t. — Yours faithfully, 
Alan Diamond. 

West Bridgford, 

Nottingham. 


Sir,- — Do you think one of 
your reporters might ask Mr 
Gummer whether h e counts 
Mr Terry Waite as one of 
those churchmen who should 
Jay clear of • politics, or 
whether the Tories reserve a 
2“ w catc ^ 0T 7 ter those 
church people who get them 

2® th ® h00k L (as distinct 
from those who draw more 
open attention to the Gov- 
ernment’s failings) ? There 
S? ^ w. dou & that this 
Sftl a w p0 !? ical matter, since 

CnlSrJP r ^OWC and 

S’} 0 ?*! Cadafy stated that 

b f eing £ eid 

.political hostages.' —Yours 
sincerely, 

Adrian Ward, 

46 Auckland Road, 

Kingston, Surrey. 


Accord." The news this'- 
morning carries reports, from 
two senior American Govern- " . 
ment figures, supporting de- .. ' 
ployment of space weapons. 
Anyone who has followed the;-. ‘ 
development of the Strategic ' 1 
Defence Initiative will ■ *■’ 
recognise your lead stoty as 
mere froth, or tinseL The 
only triumph involved ; is a 
political one, in' getting - an' •' ’ . 
intelligent newspaper to.. ■ . ■ . 

hagiographic nonsense -. 

(and three photos ! of . 
Thatcher trimnphantl). • 

Richard Barnes. -r 

Withington, 

Manchester. 


romnC*" 1 !!?* Guardian (De- 

aas , 24 , if fp ea ks of mi? 

Lnh» ers j dteloniatic tri- 
umph and ^‘Camp David 


Sir. — 1 wrote to my-.; ~ 
taxman in October, asking., 
why i had to pay tax on— — 
freelance earnings I did not -.', 
have. The following is -his; -• 
reply which came after two;; 
months cogitation, just- ini. 
time for Christmas 
“ Your freelance earnings - 
nave been assessed as- re- 1 : 
quired for the first 8 years 
the income has arisen (1980/ /*■ 
81 r- 1982/83) bn the .cur-, 
rent year basis. From’ foe J. •- 
fourth year the correct Jrasis - ' 

. assessment is . the '. ?• 
previous year basis and 1983/ . 

« has been assessed' on-thal . v ' 
bans (income for the year 1 \ 
ended 5 April 1983K.I triisf* - 
H 1 ® i° Te clarifies r tbeipost^;- ; V 

t the « last sentence Ya; ; 

(Dr) Helen Rapp, -1 j 
L ondon NW 1 , ' : f>. • 
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"official papers for- 1954 
this week iwdtt : ttV 
, .^year rule are, as.usuRl.-- as 
.hrmliP- 

. siosrs as; they are fascinating 
irSr-vduit' fhey;- contain.’ /The; 
: weeded have been- -hard at 

- leaving titefrmafk by 

gaps fii the- numbered' se- 

: queopw of Cabinet minutes, 
and; notes in other files that 
documents; have been “ re- 
tktterf,- indefinitely " or. kept. 
•, secret,; until 2005. 

'so, the minutes of 
' the Cabinet meeting of April 
S^teeera. a little extreme. 
Herc “ lhe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer communicated to 
the CaShet particulars of. his 
torthcbmirig : . Budget.” . Not 
that you will r find out what 
" they . '"were t “ In'"aecordance 

- with 'precedent.' details, are 
■ not- recorded.", You could al- 
ways- -.tty-' . a , newspaper li- 
brary.-I suppose." 


TBE&i a8 no#, the : Govern- 
ment wai gravely: -vexed by - 
*-the5^hra&orised disclosure 
7 of: information: “ Tn.J ariuary ;'~ 
ifccordlng • to -V Sir ; . Winston ' 
ChyrihUPs Prime Ministerial 
-papttfiT he andrhK^ colleagues 
were ■ much : offended . by- a . 
“leakage" from .the Foreign 
Office' to 1 - tte front page -.of' 
jffi^BQUdaji.EsirrbBe..;: ' - ;•••?. 

~ -"'fhe J^ai^ha^d Qn:a^ete- ; 
gram r Trom’tteT BrififSi : Ara : 
b assador : ii^^Mpscew^Stt^Pil- > 
lianv. Baytefc idfescribed .. ^ 
meeriug hetween Sir William 
and MT Maietfbw^.the $pvfet 

■ prhne^ Mimst^.' Notnxng ;b<j?V 

. yond the vagiieet.' expressions, 
the 

livid. The - seiHoufflj^frv of ' 
• ttis vpartfculttf leakage- re-' 
.quire .the . most searching in- 
vestigations” he_ aaJC . pro- : 
volahg a frenzy tof; "priority 
secret V messages between 

Street Tzund^ 

CoihprehezHiiv^ lists of Who; 
had 7 - seen- what were 7 drawq- 
~up and: heads of ‘departments 
instructed to; begtotoqturiev 
and. also tekeepfhe' Cabinet 1 
Office - informed: . df.r^liar^ 

■ progress jy- r tgephon e 
gave asasta nee. ^Nevegft^gsB 

' by! Jauuary the,: . 

mole 7 remained atilarge. .Tail- 
between ins?le^.thq. jptiwdtt:- 
Secretary,;. - .-.A j :.Montague-;' 
Brown, '. admitted .. .defeat 
Withput;hartl : - evidence, he-; 

- wroter it would'- he advisable'; 
that- ministers should hot ' 
be troubiecLfurther on. thla;->. 

■ V’V.— ^ "■ ‘-Vi '* 

PEiiaAF^ - 

techniques. /»ere r offer > 
aU, already becoming : :r 

' sophisticated^ iw- 1 354, Ai.one. . 
Cabinet meeting the 13BC' : - 
tcckt discussect it had iust. V 
beerr successfully dissuaded i :• . 

jrom broadcasting a- - - 
' programme -" about nuclear * • ■ - 
weapons. The summary of - t 
conclusions tn the mihufitw. - - 
reads : "Toke note.that tlx •» 
Prime Minister mould arrange 
-for furtheer guidance to- be ..; 
giveivto ifie BBC cm th& - 
handlinff of infirrmatidri^: - 
relating to thermonuclear - . 
weapons in broadcasts; or.-; -' 
T-Y. -proprommes;” 


As the hpstage^ I^g^ the. trek south, JONATHAN S TERT. E examines Britain’s ambiguous relations with Dr Savimbi 
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TUORE : to’ ChutdrilTs .-teste. 
wa& tie-SpofU^it. column in 
.the ,'NeWs ;CHronJ«Sfe:%' 
journalist A; J.- -Cummings.- In 
1954 the 'two- meh ; enjoyed a 
relationsbte' that was uraisu- ' 
ally cosy for a leading politi-.. 

- cal - cohnhoist . and : :a Prime 
Minister. - ' f ;< ■ _ .. • /. ; 

■ - Cttmiiri ngs was reaping Jhe ' 

■ reward 7 'for r ;mi Xartlcfe :the 
previous, ' Gctobex; ' ) wtira: 
Ojurchill returned to work* 
after an lUness tin-fact, as -it. 
now known, a stroke). Otter ; 
cokunnists dared id- suggest 
that' the great, - war leader-; 

- was . getting / a btt too -.old 
not . so CumriringSi' * He is 
"ganie all through ; * his 

; eye is’ - as ^ shrewd ; and .. as. 
penettating as trver." ’. . . ; 

■’ The: ftklbwmg 7May> Cum- 
mings himself 1 fell IlL John 
Colville- Churcbillls ..private: 
secretary^ sent Churchillj-n 
note suggesting: that the PM 
mjght Hke7to: write te- "Cum': ■ 

.. mmg5 -since 1 ; “ confidentially, 
(here suggestions" - in 
Fleet Street that ;: Arthur ; 
Cummings should iBtire." . 
Afterclvil_servants. had ,care^ 

f ully .discuifeedra ’drart; thitr 
Churchill did,^adyisiiig hin^ 

^‘ to!:-hot seriously contem-.. 

. plate retirement whilst^ ^till . 
at the top : &f yotar ■ f orm.”; : ; -. ' 

• After aij^ari iier exchange;' 
of:-: cordial "-'ifctes Cummings' : 

- asked/? of v aid was r granted . 
an ‘.exclusive, .interview, -with 

7 7terms : --wett ; a . 

little- odd,: ; "X)f r bourse -:P 
sl^-.take -^czTupnlbus, 7 iare-?. 
_th^'nething T r'write’ discloses^ ■■ 
tt^the,.Pnnte^':M^ ■ 

se^L ' . me'.* V. .Cunmilngs ialsd., 

■ prqmlsedlTi-teiaskerir^to - send - 
a dtafr^-his ; article.' forvet-- 
ti^ 4 j^A.showittg' ittq : his 

^r.v - 1 - 'ziy-'- >-V • - -. - 

. Churchjyj ! jSV«a^ly^^ 

• V-Y" ;• ■ 
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MAICOIM, RIFKnWS qiial- 
ified condemnation of Onita's ’ 
kidnapping-of vthree. . British 
citizens “If does not win 
friends . IiL the. rest. of. the 
world -and; ft anything; dam- 
ages its cause quite fseri- 
ously ” “ ’would be remark- 
. able in' any context 'other 
_than Angola. . 

. Would Colonel Gadafy be 
advised in., such civil tones 
by the British: Government 
that he woiild do better hot 
to hold 'Britons a gainst their 
will? .Would Ayatollah, Kho- 
meini . be told that Islamic - 
fundamental ism might choose 
more acceptable ta c ti cs ? 

- For Britain 1 to tilk so 
gently to Unita’s leader, Jo^ 
nas Savimbi, is a sign of the 
deeply ambiguous relation- 
ship in Which' the Angolan 
rebel group is held. - Britain 
has diplomatic relations With 
the MFLA government, ■ but- 
privately. would . prefer — as 
would the United , States- and 
South. Africa — to see Upita 
join a coalition government ■ 
in Luanda, or even replace 
the. .present reirime7 This 
contradiction has grown - just 
as the- power and activity of 
Unita have grown, anfl . it ii- 
now helping, to ^iake the al- 
Teady tangled problems in 
Angola and . Namibia - yet 
more difficult to unravel. 

For the Angolan govern- 


ment, the Kafuufo attack and 
the new seizure of hostages 
are a damaging setback. Xt is 
only ten months since the 
South African-backed rebel 
group scored a - publicity 
coup by capturing. 75 foreign 
workers. Since then, the gov- 
ernment has claimed to have 
reorganised and improved its 
defences- To have allowed a 
repetition of Unita’s perfor- 
mance is a failure, whatever 
success - the . government be- 
lieves it: has had in other 
parts of the country.' 

. The exact nature of 
Unita’s -war is obscure. The 
' rebel group lias been willing 
to take journalists to its mil- 
itary he ad a carters at Jamba 

near the Namibian border, 
but the rest of. its operations 
are hard -to quantify. Clearly, 
it has the ability to mount 
sabotage and terror opera- 
tions at many points in the 
country — tasks, which can 
be performed by 'small, rov- 
ing bands. 

It also has the ability to 
mass groups of several hun- 
dred men for operations 
such as Kafuufo. But all this' 
is ' a long way from being 
able to seize major popula- 
. tlon centres even in areas 
wbere it tries tu exploit a 
tribal connection with its 
largely Ovimbundu forces. 

. Unita has always relied 
heavily on propaganda 
and. bombast, sooh as 


Mr Savimbi’s recent boast to 
journalists that by last De- 
cember 20 he would have 
.7,000 .men “ready to close 
on Luanda strongly," In fact, 
it did nothing of the kind. 

What is clear about Unita 
is that in recent months Mr 
Savimbi has become - more 
and more open about admit- 
ting his South African links. 
At the same time, bouth Af- 
rican efforts to force him 
into tbe negotiating picture 
have increased. He was the 
only African personality, 
other than the u homeland ’* 
chiefs in the apartheid state 
itself, to attend Mr Botha’s 
recent inauguration as South 
African president. He calls 
Mr Botha “my friend.” 

Thanks to South Africa's 
backing, the Savimbi factor 
has become one of the major 
stumbling blocks to peace In 
Southern Africa. Across the 
continent a similarly-pro- 
moted and South African- 
supplied rebel group in Mo- 
zambique has made nonsense 
of the Nkomati accord be- 
tween South Africa and Mo- 
zambique which was meant 
to bring peace. 

It is not surprising that 
tbe Angolan government has 
made a significant new de- 
mand in its proposals for re- 
ducing the Cuban presence 
in Angola. It insists that the 
United Nations should moni- 
tor the dismantling of Unita 


bases in Namibia as part of 
the previously agreed but 
never implemented indepen- 
dence plan. 

After four years of inten- 
sive American diplomatic ac- 
tivity around the Namibian 
issue, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration thus finds itself with 
as entrenched a stalemate as 
before. South Africa's long- 
standing reluctance to accept 
the UN plan, on the grounds 
that it would almost cer- 
tainly lead to a Swapo gov- 
ernment In Windhoek, has 
been compounded by South 
African demands, first for a 
parallel 'withdrawal of the 
Cubans, and second, for a 
role for Unita in Angola. 

On the Angolan side there 
has been a slight shift of 
position, with the govern- 
ment saying it would be will- 
ing to begin a Cuban pull- 
back once the UN plan is 
working and only 1,500 
South African troops remain 
an Namibia^ But this conces- 
sion by the government is 
less sign'ficazrt than its insis- 
tence on the internationally 
supervised dismantling of 
Unita. 

For the South Africans 
this demand is hard to ac- 
cept. They have shown in 
Mozanttique that they are 
unwilling to cut their links 
with the MNR rebel group, 
with whom they have always 
claimed to have little connec- 


tion. They would be even 
less willing to abandon Mr 
Savimbi, whom they, have 
publicly espoused. 

As the Reagan administra- 
tion begins its second term, 
it is clear that its linking of 
the Cuban issue with the 
separate problem of Namib- 
ian independence has made 
matters worse by feeding 
Pretoria's appetite. Other 
Western governments’ ambig- 
uous relationship with Unita 
have had a similar effect 

The United States argues 
that there is no way of per- 
suading South Africa to 
withdraw from Namibia, un- 
less Pretoria is offered some- 
thing in exchange. But South 
Africa’s price has risen dra- 
matically in the last four 
years, and Mr Reagan and 
his negotiator for Africa, Dr 
Chester Crocker, have con- 
tributed to that process of 
inflation.. 

As the British hostages in 
Angola start their long trek 
south, it is as weM to remem- 
ber that they are a small 
token of a much larger and 
longer hostage-taking — the 
illegal retention by South 
Africa of Namibia, from 
which most of the region's 
security problems flow. 


0 Jonas Savimbit the leader 
oj Unita 



A shadow drifts over the empire of the sun 
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LAST YEAR, a number of 
magazines of the gossipy 
kind and at least (me book 
forecast what would happen 
■ on “ X-Day,” the death of 
Emperor Hlrohito, or what 
they describe tactfully as 
‘'the day on which the 
Showa era ends.” 

Happily, these reports have 
turned out to be highly pre- 
mature. At 83, Htrohito, ap- 
parently in good heath, is 
already the longest reigning 
emperor in Japanese history 
and well on tbe way to 
breaking the longevity record 
set by a 17th century ances- 
tor (84 years, two months). 

All the same, it is an open 
secret .that elaborate puna 
have been drawn for mourn- 
ing the close of Showa 
(“ Peace . and Enlighten-' 
ment,” the name given to Hi- 
rohito’s reign) and for the 
accession of Crown Prince 
Akihito to the Chrysanthe- 
mum Throne in suitable style. 

This is hardly surprising, 
given the nation’s mania, for 
forward planning and preci- 
sion. What is intriguing — and 
causing ' concern in some 
quarters— is bow u X-Day ” 
may be . exploited by those 
who want to restore the im- 
perial institution to its for- 
mer transcendental majesty. 

Akiyuki Nosaka, one of Ja- 

' • Htrohito, the world's 
oldest' monarch 


pan's best-known writers, 
says that broadcasting station 
chiefs have already decided 
on a plan to replace normal 
programmes with 'tributes to 
the emperor, documentaries, 
solemn music, and to elimi- 
nate commercials far an 
agreed number of days after 
Hirohlto's death. 

The saturation coverage, 
which could last for weeks 
until Akdhito’s enthronement, 
will ensure that everyone in 
tbe land, including children 
who have little awareness of 
the imperial family, is 
thoroughly indoctrinat 
says Nosaka. “I see a revii 
of the emperor system after 
Hirohifo dies. The authority 
of the emperor will 
increase." 

Nosaka, who is no stranger 
to controversy, is a rarity in 
voicing criticism of this kind. 
Most commentators have 
played safe and respectfully 
speculate about tbe funeral 
arrangements, the shape of 
media coverage, the expected 
amnesty of criminals, includ- 
ing bribe-taking politicians. 
'When Nosaka contributed to 
.the “X-Day " debate this 
spring, his magazine article 
had to be rewritten because 
it was considered too radical. 

It Is not hard to be radical 
in Japan, where the press 
treats the imperial family as 
something fragile that might 
shatter under a critical word. 


The Emperor’s colds, and his 
wife's backaches are re- 
ported, but controversial sub- 
jects like Hirohito’s role in 
tbe war are shunned. But 
even mild criticism can be 
dangerous, brin g in g reprisals 
from the forces of right wing 
extremism, which flourish in 
some 840 groups loyal to the 
Emperor-as-God- 

The throne is the most im- 
portant no-go area in Japan's 
vaunted press freedom. In 
1961 a former member of 
the Greater Japan Patriotic 
Party attacked the home of a 
publisher of a magazine that 
carried a story considered 
derogatory to the imperial 
family. His wife was criti- 
cally wounded and a maid 
stabbed to death. 

Only a few months' ago, 
the author of a piece of fic- 
tion about an assassin ation 
attempt on the Emperor fled 
abroad to escape possible at- 
tacks by extremists. 

With control over news 
on “ X-dpy,” observers . say, 
the palace will have a price- 
less opportunity to round off 
the metamorphosis of the 
Emperior, presenting him as 
all “ peace and 

enlightenment” Japanese are 
unlikely to here a replay of 
the voices of former soldiers 
Bke Shoichi Yokoi, who 
emerged from the jungle of 
Guam 28 years after the war 
and said: “Those who per- 


ished during the war died in 
the belief that they were 
fighting for the Emperor.” 

The accession of Akihito, 
which In theory should let 
some fresh air into the 
court, could easily have the 
opposite effect. Observers be- 
lieve the imperial household 
agency, an archaic group of 
men with a yearning for the 
good old days of the 1930s, 
will do its utmost to block 
any further democratisation 
of the imperial institution. 
And their views closely re- 
flect those of the ultra- 
consefvatives in the govern- 
ment who refuse to come to 
terms with the 1947 constitu- 
tion (imposed by the Ameri- 
can occupation) which de- 
moted the Emperor from 
absolute monarch to a “sym- 
bol of the state and tbe 
unity of the people." 

Prime Minister Nakasone 
is a fervent advocate of ele- 
vating the Emperor, though 
quite how far is not dear. In 
a critique of the constitution 
In the Sixties be called on 
Japanese to revere the Em- 
peror “shining above every- 
thing in his transcendence 
over the worldly" and re- 
called nostalgically the pre- 
war days when “the people, 
under their Generalissimo, 
the Emperor, dedicated them- 
selves to the defence of tbe 
state." 

Tbe Emperor renounced 


his divinity in January 1946, 
but the constitution which 
demoted him Is being sub- 
jected to drastic reinterpreta- 
tion by conservative adminis- 
trations bent on rearmament 
and on subordinating Individ- 
ual rights in the service of 
the state. 

With the mass media 
afraid, or unwilling, to re- 
port honestly on the imperial 
throne — the public learns 
as much, or as little, as the 
palace news managers care to 
spoon-feed to journalists. 
■ About Crown Prince 
Akihito. who defied tradi- 
tion and married a com- 
moner, the Japanese know 
he attends a lot of athletics 
meetings, and has made sev- 
eral overseas trips, and are 
perhaps vaguely aware he is 
coming a little more into the 
limelight as the close of 
Showa approaches. 

Little more has been di- 
vulged about Akihito, wbo is 
51. The imperial household 
also announced he has con- 
tributed a section about go- 
bies to a book on fish. 

The Japanese may never 
get to know much about the 
nature of their remote em- 
perors, but they do have a 
feast of information about 

f obies from Akihito, and 
rom Hirohito the definitive 
work on the crabs of Sag ami 
Bay. 
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AND^EW MCW CUR on Sir Keith’s classroom struggle 

discord year 


WHEN Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Education Minister,- addresses 
the North of England Educa- 
tion Conference in- Chester 
tomorrow, ; many will . qne&- . 
fion .what has ~ happened 
psmce he addressed the same 
body a year ago. Then he was - 
enjoying: the accord which 
greeted his move. to: set the- 
course .of .education In our 
time. Now be is surrounded 
by discord. '- ~ :.V. \ . . 

■ 'One year on, there'. Is a 
dear' feeling among, teachers 
that; any progress has . come, 
about despite the Education 
Minister. It is a harsh view, 
■but relations; between the 
profession . and ;Sir Keith 
ii^ve become strained; at a 
-time when he,. has- declared 
-Ws. data - .to . strain - after 
qtote different objectives. 

A year ago, in his. now- 
: famous-, .speech at Sheffield, 
he -announced a bold and am- 
bitions . initiative - to improve 
the achievements of children 
at school throughout England 
-and Wales: Jt was seen as 
: the- policy:' statement of his 
term as Secretary of State; 
a; landmark speech which 
pointed . towards a brighter 
world nf school work; ' . 

The key wwds^exe rele-' 
vance, broadness and bal- 
ance^ Standards were to be 
raised; '-inducting.' the levels 
of professional competence 
among teachers. -' . ' - •' - 

• - 'Since then be has presided 
pver .the worst - period of in- . 
d us trial disruption to afflict 
the scfiboisY discontent over 
teachers' salaries a collapse. 
In the - unions’ view,' of . =■ pro- 
fessional morale . and a 



breakdown in ' discussions 
over staff career structure. 
.His threat, issued in Novem- 
ber, to impose regular assess- 
ment of .teadhers by legisla- 
tion was greeted with anger 
by; the- unions. 

Against that' background, 
-moves to improve the con- 
tent and quality 'of education . 
have tended to fade into the 
background. The Department 
of- Education -and Science 
points out, with justification, 
that fundamental changes of 
this kind do not occur - over- 
night Much has been going 
on- during the year to realise 
Sit Keith's- long-term ambi- 
tions tor the schools. 

“ Pro gress is being made,” 
a DE5 spokesman asserted 
yesterday. 

- - One ' of the " key changes 
which Sir Keith has ap- 
proved . in the year is his 
decision, in June, to intro- 
due the- new lft-phis exami- 
nation, the GCSE. Pupils will 
sit the exam for the first 
time in 1988 and the sylla- 
buses -will be introduced in 
1986: 

Tbe Secondary Examina- 
tions Council, which recom- 
mended that the existing 0- 
level and . CSE examinations 
should be -replaced by. a 
.single system of examining, 
has been working to estab- 
lish. clearer yardsticks by 
which candidates will be 
. measured^ . 

It has brought teachers 
into working parties which 
have been, planning to bring 
in .criteria-xelated grades, 
which means that pupils will 
be judged against clearly de- 
fined' standards instead of 
. the performance of their 
peers. 

Sir -Wilfred' Cockcroft 
chairman of- tbe SEC, said< 

' that, his council had regarded. 
Sir' Keith's Sheffield speech 
as “ absolutely a working 
document ” which gave dear 
direction to Its work., 

“It places the onus on. 
examining' boards to be as 
precise as they possibly can 
be about . what they expect a 
boy or girl to be able to do 
to achieve a grade,” he said. 
"That seems Id me an enoN 
. mens step forward- and can 
only be benefidal to teach- 
ers, parents and pupils alike, 
as well as to employers." 

Elsewfiere'.there have been 
'initiatives on-. the organisa- 
tion- and content ; or the - 
curriculum for. five to 16- . 
yeamkls and on the teaching 
of English. The- HM Inspec- 
tors. in. that ease, , proposed 
levels of attainment which, 
children ought to be able to 
.achieve in their listening, 
speaking, reading and writ- 


ing at key points in their 
school careex. 

E*jt the reaction to those 
initiatives suggests that they 
have been seen as covering 
so wide a range of ap- 
proaches that they do not 
provide a clear guide to ac- 
tion. The School Curriculum 
Development Committee, 
which was born at exactly 
the time of Sir Keith’s 
course-setting speech, was 
critical of the 5-16 proposals. 

' They left a set of prob- 
lems affecting the curricu- 
lum largely unaddressed, the 
committee stated at that 
time. The committee, succes- 
sor to the Schools Council, 
itself illustrates some of the 
problems that so bear down 
on the education service. It 
has done much work with 
little money. Last year it an- 
nounced a scheme .to provide 
teachers with up to £1,000 to 
support their curriculum 
development work. Today it 
is faced with sharing £50,000 
among about 1,000 applicants. 

Prof. Roger Blin-Stoyle, 
chairman of the SCDC, said : 
M We feel that we have to 
work through and with 
people rather than be a na- 
tional body just pouring out 
bits of paper.” 

• One scheme which is pro- 
ducing quick results is the 
Technical and Vocational 
Educational - Initiative. But 
this £150 million .plan side- 
steps the decentralised finan- 
cial structure of our educa- 
tion system - by being paid 
direct from the Manpower 
Services Commission to the 
local education authorities 
for use on approved schemes. 

Schools in 61 areas receive 
this cash. But the local au- 
thorities are worried on two 
counts : what will happen to 
.the MSC finance at the end 
of -the five year experiment, 
and where will the money 
come from to apply success- 
.ful ■ schemes .to all their 
schools ? 

There is a further worry. 
In the- words of a Conserva- 
tive authority's director of 
education. “There is unease 
too that the TVEI is insuffi- 
ciently related to the rest of 
a school’s curriculum and 
that at school, local authority 
and' national level it is not 
necessariy the most effective 
means of achieving the per- 
manent and wide-ranging 
changes in the direction of 
technical and vocational edu- 
cation it seeks.” 

The teachers remain unim- 
pressed.-by.Sir Keith’s ability 
to deliver. In. -their opinion, 
his fine words at Sheffield 
have- buttered precious -few 
parsnips. 



Pricebusters. 

New^brk £2 



Washington D.C. £284 
Miami £349 

Seattle £420 

San Francisco £420 

Los Angeles £420 

New York for just £259* return, with no 
advance purchase! 

Unbelievable, but true. 

Buy your return economy class ticket 
anytime within 3 days of departure, even at the 
lastminute. 

Stay over in the U.S. for a complete 
weekend and return anytime before March 31 
Thafs all there is to it 

This winter take a liberty, take Pan Am. 

For full details and reservations call your travel 
agent or Pan Am directly on: London 01-409 0688 or 
Prestel21574Z 

f|Ein Amlibu Can't Beai^ The Experience: 

‘Subject tp gownmenl approval and change without notica 
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GUARDIAN BOOKS 


Bound to fight 


John RosseDi on the art of selling war 


The Fateful Alliance: 
France, Russia, and the 
Coming of the First 
World War, by Geoige 
Kennan (Manchester UP, 
£15). 

The Scaremongers, by 
A. J. A. Moms (Rout' 
ledge, £25). 


THE remark “England and 
Germany are bound to fight," 


Germany are bound to fight,” 
E. M. Forster wrote in 1910, 
“renders war as a little more 
likely each time that it is 
made, and is therefore made 
the more readily by the gutter 
press of either nation." 

Here are two books that in 
their different kinds say yea 
to that Kennan sconts the 
belief in Inevitable war 
among p re- 1914 elites, milit- 
ary ones in particular, Morris 
among the wider range of 
people who made it their 
business to warn the British 
public against Germany. 

Both books mark a return to 
explanations of the coming of 
the first World War that were 
current, half a century ago: 
runaway military machines 
were to blame, and with them 
the growth of rabid, incom- 
patible nationalisms that 
influenced key politicians or 
soldiers (for Kennan) or poli- 
ticians, pressmen, and voters 
(for Morris, whose verdict is 
much less clear). 

Kennan, a prophet for our 
times as well as a diplomatic 
historian, has eloquent pas- 
sages written with present- 
day Washington not far out of « 
mind: 


. . behind the scenes the wheels 
of the two great competitive 
military establishments . . . 
were always grinding along in 
the invariable manner of such 
establishments, impervious to 


any hopeful political possibili- 
ties. accepting — if only for Uie 


hypothesis of military planning 
— the inevitability ora war that 
was otherwise not at all inevit- 
able, and thereby creating a 
virtual inevitability that, but for 
their efforts, would not neces- 
sarily have existed at all" 


These grand conclusions do 
not always sit easily to Ken- 
nan's main business, the char- 
ting of the tortuous, muddled, 
often contradictory path to 
the 1894 secret military con- 
vention by which Russia and 
France undertook to start 
general mobilisation if any of 


the Central Powers mobilised 
even partially — an arrange- 
ment that undoubtedly was to 
play a part in the outbreak of 
war in August, 1914. 

The work follows the trans- 
actions of four years among a 
dozen or so people It is 
detailed diplomatic history 
by a veteran ex-ambassador, 
and follows a previous 
volume on the break-up of 
Bismarck’s system of Euro- 
pean checks and balances, 
which crucially neutralised 
Russia. A third volume we 
are told, will take the story up 
to 1917-18. presumably on 
quite a different scale. 

Royal tiflk matter; so do the 

ffi ical amd moral health of 
riduals. Both on the 
French and on the Russian 
side rivalries between Minis- 
ters or departments tangled 
the web: still more important, 
in Russia, were disagree- 
ments between Ministers and 
their nominal subordinates. 
But what, according to 
Kennan, tilted the balance 
was the will or whim of Tsar 
Alexander m, a dour, dense 
personage, hostile to the 
Kaiser and resentful of 
Balkan frustrations to the 
point of eventually looking to 
the break-up of Germany. 

From this much evil 
flowed: “How endlessly 

unfortunate,” Kennan writes. 

. . turned out to be this 
involvement of Russia ... in 
the great Western European 
conflicts of the first years of 
this century” — unfortunate 
first of all for Russia, where 
war “fatally interrupted" 
modernisation and brought 
revolution. 

How convincing is this? 
Kennan's thesis seems dan- 
gerously close to the “if 
only.” or Cleopatra’s node, 
theory of history. Russia had, 
after all, been drawn into 
earlier Western and Central 
European conflicts — against 
revolutionay France, then 
against revolutionary 

Hungary. 

What is really troubling is a 
large void at the heart of 
Kennan’s analysis — and of 
Morris’s work on the 
scaremongers. Was there 
something to be scared of? 
For the past twenty years 
historians have debated the 
thesis that Germany was 
indeed engaged on a “drive to 


people wrote letters; they 
nave mostly been preserved 


mostly been preserved 
and Morris, -one often feels, 
quotes from or paraphrases 
nearly all of them. The 
method is that of the late 
Stephen Boss's volumes on 
the political press, applied in 
these near 500 pages with less 
discrimination and control. 

One conclusion is that poli- 
ticians courted the press, but 
scaremongering campaigners 
could achieve little unless 
politicians chose to- exploit 
their lead. Even then the 
account of the Baghdad Rail- 
way affair leaves It unclear 
whether one of the scaremon- 
gers’ few successes (the Gov- 
ernment did not go through 
with financing the German 
project) was apparent or real. 

Another conclusion is that 
behind the braggart facade 
lurked a “fatalistic pessim- 
ism,” a “constant fear that 
Britain and her empire were 
dreadfully vulnerable to an 
aggressive and determined 
enemy." No doubt, but the 
quality and depth of this 
pessimism need to be further 
explored. There is such a 
thing as the pessimism of the 
ultimately self-6atisfied. 
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Christa Wolf 


Cassandra’s ghost by Peter Redgrove 


Cassandra, by Chrisa Wolf, 
translated by Jan van 
Henrik (Virago, £L5Q 
paper; £9.50 cloth). 


CHRISTA WOLF began to 
read Aeschylus’ Oresteia in 
an empty apartment in East 
Berlin after having missed 
her Athens plane. A panic 
rapture spread through her, 
she says, and 3,000 years 
melted away as the figure of 
Cassandra possessed her. The 
seer had taken the modern 
woman captive; only the 
curse that nobody would 
believe the prophetess had 
passed away, for the living 
woman believed. 

She gets to Athens, the 
Aero p Us floating above in the 
deep blue sky like an airship, 
and below is the modern city, 
destroyed by building; over- 
crowded, homicidal, money- 
chasing. Cassandra's ghost 
hurries with Wolf through the 
streets of stones and bones 
and dignified caryatids who 
seem to ask whether there 
was any alternative to his 
barbararism, except in art 

Wolf consults a noted scho- 
lar; he can tell her little about 
the play that satisfies her 
except that the meanings of 
Cassandra's story oscillate 
down the generations depen- 
ding on whether you’re on the 
side of the men or of the 


women. Even Aeschylus gives 
his own chorus of women the 
task of branding women as the 
great evil under the sun. 

Then we are in Heraklion. 
but Cassandra’s spirit is not 
far away. On the evening walk 
“that promenade of male 
youth . . . flashing eyes, 
unabashed glancies, scuffles, 
the concentrated charge of 
aggressive masculinity that 
would grant no quarter ... a 
city of men ... I began to feel 
sick.” 

Back at home in East 
Berlin, Wolf plunges into 
reading — The First Sex; 
Mothers and Amazons; 
Women — The Mad Sex; The 
White Goddess; Mother Right 
— which tells her that the 
history of literature and the 
West is the history of this 
aggressive masculinity. Cas- 
sandra’s message is naturally 
not betieved at large, for she 
“is one of the first women 
figures handed down to us 
whose fate prefigures what 
was to be the fate of women 
for 3,000 years: to be turned 
into an object” Now we are 
all Involved in this magakill 
fate. 

But this writer asks herself 
whether Cassandra's contem- 


knowing subject" Assimila- 
tion, not exorcism. 

Now Wolf feels she can 
develop a writer’s ethic of 
resistance by telling the true 
story, set at the beginning of 
our time, of Cassandra as one 
who bewails the future 
because she understands the 
present Daughter of the King 


of Troy (whose people “were 
no different from us. Their 
gods were false gods too") she 
makes contact with minorities 
through the gift of her seer- 
ship, moves off the beaten 
track and strips herself of all 
privileges. In the end unlike 
Greenham Commmon she is 
alone, the one man she trusts, 
Aeneas, is off to found cities, 
and becomes what she most 
distrusts: “We have no 
chance against a time that 
needs heroes." 

Cassandra is a double pack- 
age; the fiction plus lectures 
about how she came to write 
it Alas, the novel is tike a dry 
appendix in which you cannot 


see the people, smell the 
streets, feel the turmoil, the 
trouble and menace as you 
can in the enthusiastic and 
unanswerable “condition of a 
narrative” section. 1 suspect 
the tale suffers in translation; 
Wolf herself says, if Cassan- 
dra appeared in those cor- 
rupted Athens streets “1 
would not recognise her 
because 1 would not under- 
stand her speech." 


poraneity — the possession — 
doesn't lie in the way the 
prophetess learns to deal with 
pain. In that case, pain is “the 

E oint at which I assimilate 
er . . . the pain of becoming a 


Worse and worse by Mary Midgley 


Ordinary Vices, by Judith 
N. Shklar (Belknap 
Press, Harvard, £i&29). 


“TREACHERY, disloyalty, 
cruelty, tyranny . .-. are our 
ordinary vices," said Mon- 
taigne, who is, as the author 
explains, the hero of this 
book. Its purpose is to support 
his view that cruelty is the 
worst of these and of our other 
ordinary vices. 

Cruelly is worse than pride, 
which the Christian tradition 
put first: worse because deli- 
berate attacks on our fellow- 
beings are more abominable 
than the mere refusal to 
accept God’s sovereignty. But 
it is also worse than hypo- 
crisy, which gets first place in 
the modern, anti-Christian 
tradition running from 
Machiavelli to Nietzsche. 

Hypocrisy is often no more 
than moral division, confu- 
sion and incompleteness. 
Indeed it can _ easily be 
avoided by the simple expe- 
dient of no longer trying to be 
decent 

Thus Judith Shklar uses this 
rather unexpected approach 


very effectively, firing off a 
shrewd right-and-left at our 
whole current moral tradi- 
tion. On the face of things, it 
might not seem that the ques- 
tion “which is the worst of the 
vices?” had more in it than 
the chance for an intriguing 
parlour-game Actually it has. 
It raises the whole question of 
moral priorities. 

Essentially the three main 
candidates — pride, cruelty 


Crete, historical and fell of 
good examples. The author — 
an American political theo- 
rist — has used a great range 
or cases, literary and other- 
wise, to examine past changes 
in ideas on these topics and 
the somewhat jumbled state 
of our thoughts about it today. 


and hypocrisy — stand seve- 
rally for injury to God, to 
other sensitive beings, and to 


other sensitive beings, and to 
ourselves. In recent times the 
last has indeed been given 
priority. — in feet it has 
sometimes seemed to be the 
only area of morals exempted 
from total scepticism, and the 
grounds for this exemption 
have been rather puzzling. 
Though this move has had 
something to recommend it, I 
think Judith Shklar is right 
that it does leave us in a 
moral vacuum, full of integ 
rity and authenticity, but witi 
nothing of importance to ust 
them on. 

The book’s thesis, then, L‘ 
really interesting; what about 
the treatment? This is con- 


Some people may, of 
course, object to the whole 
enterprise on the grounds 
that talking about vice at all 
must be vindictively judg- 
mental. This is rather con- 
fused. Moral judgment is used 
as much in talking about 
virtues as about vices. As for 
vindictiveness, it is itself a 
vice like another. 


Judith Shklar discusses the 
objections to it well, both 
under the heading of cruelty 
— when it is very relevant 
Decause Montaigne’s objec- 
tions to cruel punishment are 
part of the starting-point — 
and also under that of mis- 
anthropy, a topic on which 
she is particularly interes- 
ting. This is a humane and 
acute book, throwing useful 
light on an important and 
neglected subject. 


Thursday January 3 1985 


world power.” But you would 
not guess it from either book. 

Kennan notices the thesis 
only so far as he denies that 
Bismarck's Germany had 
been bent on any seen thing; 
the Russo-French alliance, he 
thinks, looked back to injuries 
suffered in Bismarck's day 
rather than forward to any 
genuine periL 
Morris has saddled himself 
with the task of explaining the 
scaremongers 1 motives and 
purposes “in their own 
terms.” All too often this 
makes for no explanation at 
alL Northcliffe was fuelled by 
egomania and circulation 
figures. But were W. L. 
Garvin, George Saunders, 
Leo Maxse, and the rest 
cranks or Cassandras? 

What we hear about is the 
interior economy of Teuto* 

{ 3 hob i a. This means a relent- 
essly detailed narrative of 
the years 1896-1914, episode 
by episode, drawn from news- 
papers and journals but espe- 
cially from the superabun- 
dant correspondence of the 
time. 

Today we have telephone 
gossip, the chit chat, of El 
Vino and Annie's Bar. Then 



Michael McNay reviews art boobs 

' with the Commedia deT Arte. 

AugloSaxon Art, by David Bt surely the CrstofA loD £ 1111 
Wilson (Thames & Hudson, of sad clowns in art 


Anglo-Saxon Art, by David Bt 
Wilson (Thames & Hudson, 
£ 20 . . 

Preach laghtpentli Century 
- Paintings, by David Wake- 
field (Gordon Fraser, £48). 
Watteau, by Marianne Roland 
Michel (Trefoil, £29.95). 


Hatisse. by Nicholas WaCkins 
(Phaidon, £25). 

Michelangelo: His life; Work; 


and Times, by Unda Murray 
(Thames & Hudson, £18). . 
Donatello, by Bonnie A. Ben- 
nett and David G, Wilkins 
' (Phaidon, £35). ; 


over time and space that came about with the building of the railways m the rmd- 19 th 
century. The symbols were designed to impress the traveller imtk the glory of the 
railway company and the nation itse(f. They Hoe on as, a tribute to their engineers . 
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Concentrated mind by Robert Nye 


Sir Walter Ralegh's Selected 
Writings, edited by Gerald 
Hammond (Carcanet 
Press, £14.95). 


latest rest— 

Only ice die in earnest, that’s ho 
jest. 


i reproduces the bulk of 
legh'S poems as the canon 


“FOR dittie and amorous Ode 
I finde Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
vein most lofty, insolent and 
passionate.” Thus George 
Puttenham. in his Arte of 
English Poesie (1589), and the 
epithets will serve to define 
Ralegh's range in other kinds 
of poems than “ditties” and 
“amorous odes." . For 
instance, his disconcertingly 
epigrammatic tines “On the 
Life of Man”: 


The last line there comes 
like a stab in the back of the 
whole poem. Metaphor — 
even the brilliance of such 
metaphor as would describe 
Haven as “the judicious sharp 
spectator” — is ' suddenly 
dropped, and a voice speaks 
out without irony or adorn- 
ment. without any kind of 
disguise: Only toe die in ear- 
nest. that’s no jest. There is an 
aptness in the gossip that 
ascribes several of Ralegh's 


has been established' by twen- 
tieth century scholarship, and 
like all other popularisers be 
owes here a great debt to 
Agnes Latham's The Poems of 
Sir Walter Ralegh <1929; 


revised and supplemented, 
1851). His book, also includes 
the Introduction and. fairiy- 
copious extracts from the His- 
tory of the World, much of the 
intriguing Discovery of 
Guiana. The Last Fight of the 
Revenge, Observations on the 
Navy, and letters. 


pieces to “the night before he 
died." “supposed to be writ- 
ten by one at the point of 
death?’ and so on. 

His best work has the truth- 
ful urgency of someone feeing 


What is ovr life? A plag of passion; 
Our mirth, the music of division; 
Our mothers’ wombs the tiring 


Our mothers’ wombs the tiring 
houses be, 

When we are dressed for this short 
comedy. 

Heaven the judicious sharp 


things finally, possessed fay a 
need to say what he has to say 


spert ator is, 

Thas sits and maria st3l who doth 


act amiss; . 

Our graves that hide us from the 


need to say what he has to say 
as plainly and briefly as 
possible. If his last words on 
the block sound like a line of 
his poetry, so do the lines of 


searching svn 
Art like draw 


■pipy is done. 
Thus march 


um curtains when the 


his poetry sound very, often 
like last words; the summary 
of a lifetime’s experience. 
Gerald Hammond’s anthol- 


march we playing to our 


The result is a good intro- 
duction to one or the most 
interesting - and- enigmatic 
figures in English history, 
extraordinary for its revela- 
tion of how Ralegh diversified 
his talents in so many fields, 
excelling as explorer, soldier, 
courtier, historian, adminis- 
trator. and as one of the finest 
poets of his own or any other 
period. If comes as something 
of a relief to realise, as 
Hammond reminds ns, that he 
was a bad walker and did not 
know Hebrew ... 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of Anglo- 
Saxon : ait rests mostly in a 

tantaiiging i y few monuments 
and artefacts. The corpus is 

small enough for many of the 
besfknewn treasures, like the 
Alfred Jewel and. file Sutton 
Brooch, to be included in the 
current - memorable British 
Museum exhibition of the so- 
called golden age <966-106©. 

The director of the BM, 
David M. Wilson, covers a 
wider span of time in his new 
book — from the arrival or 
Augustine to the Conquest; 
from the Bewcastle Cross in 
-the bleak border country of 
Cumbria to the Bayeux Tapes- 
try. made after the Conquest 
but in Canterbury by Anglo- 
Saxon needlewomen. But 
more: he places England as 
the centre of a great artistic 
-enterprise, with English 
artists called upon to work in 
the scriptoria of Charlemagne 
and masterpieces of Celtic art 
lifcA the Ardagh Chalice, the 
Book of Kells (actually prob- 
ably made in loan), and the 
standing crosses of Ireland 
influenced by and cross-ferti- 
lising Anglo-Saxon art. . 

: This is the tercentenary of 
Watteau’s birth and as good a 
year as any to dispel the myth, 
that has persisted almost 
since the year of his death 
(1721) that he was a great 
melancholic whose spirit was 
reflected in his painting. He 
was, as David Wakefield 


Mr Wakefield is at pains to 
reestablish., toe.amms of 

Boucher and Fragonarfl^as 
well in the face of a modern 

tendency to decry thern ^ 
minor which .owes ao&ing to 
their abiliiy and everything to 
our difficulty m empatiujyng 
with an artistto ^aurt^ gov- 
erned by the taste of. toe 
Pompadour. 

French art survived at least 
until the thirties of ihis cent- 
ury, and Matisse was in. direct 

1 lui tka 


line. Matisse may be the great 
innovative, colourist of-opr 

century, but as the Hayward 
exhibition of drawings and 
sculpture showed, hu i plastic 
invention too was of the high- 
est Nicholas Watkins is a 
thorough-going guide to the 
career in a well illustrated 
volume. 


Two monographs of toe 
greatest sculptors of; the 
Renaissance: Donatetio; who 
reinvented • the tradition, of 
free-standing sculpture, .and 
Michelangelo. The first book 
illuminates toe^ feuitftO inter- 
play of iconography,; political 

necessity, and realistic por- 
traiture in the work of 
Donatello. In the second. 


Linda Murray pulls together 
most or the documentary evi- 
dence available to set the 
fantastic corpus of worthy 
the divine Michelangelo (the 
description of his contempor- 
aries) m the social and politi- 
cal context of sixteenth-cent- 
ury Florence, and Rome . — 
.real value for money as art 
book prices go today. ' 


points out, more Flemish than 
French, a provincial who 
arrived in Pans untutored in 


The Vogue Bedside . Book 
(Hutchinson, £9-95), sixty 
years of it, from Aldous 
Huxley (Vogue staffer 1924) 
on popular literature and 
Margot Asquith's Changes I 


Have Seen (“Today you will 
meet every kind of person in 
the highest society") to a 
souffle of a story (lobster 
souffle, actually) by Angela 
Carter via ... welt nearly 
everyone — Thomas 
Beecham. Gertrude Stein, J. 
G. Ballard, Peter Sellers and 
Salvador Dali, all characteris- 
tic if not all at their best — 
edited by Josephine Ross. 


prevalfing fashions and there- 
fore more able to resist the 


promptings of the Academy. 
Marianne Roland Michel like- 
wise refuses to' subscribe to 
the myth and her fine mono- 


laintings like toe portrait of 
lilies, one of the troupers 


Ringing 

changes 


by Christopher 
Wordsworth 



Calypso polities 


by Carol Rumens 


Wow* him! 

de Bo 


nd Coca-Cola, by Ralph 
Boissiere (Allison A 


Busby. £9-95). 

Beneath the Lightning and the 
. Moon, by Fred Uhlman 
• tBucfcw&th, £7.95). «. ') 


Bad Gilds, fay Mazy Flanagan 
(Cape, £8-95). ' 


rial Otherwise, this would 
have been an outstanding 
novel rather than one which is 
sometimes eloquent, some-, 
times merely workmanlike, - , 
Beneath the . Lightning' and 
toe Moon is also set on . a 
tropical island, one that is 


Corrupted 
by toys 


by Peter 
Vansittart 


The Collected Stories of 
Frank Tuohy (Macmillan, 
£12.95) 


Frank Tuohy 

RAF, each of them a casualty 
of history, as the writer 
demonstrates his early paces 
with a cunning shift of our 


Rituals, by Cees Note- 
boom, trans. Adrienne 
Dixon (Viking, £8.95) 


sympathy and understanding. 

Daddy^s little girl commits 
the unmentionable, the pride 
of the family drops in with an 
awful Greek fancy-boy; a' 
senile Georgian poet’s second 
wife presides pnmiy over the 
formalities while his hand 
under the table explores a 
female academic who has 
come all the way from Japan 
specifically to honour him — 
shocked and shaken, gentility 
somehow manages to soldier 
on into the twilight, wrily and 
meticulously observed by an 
artist who can wring some- 
thing fresh and stimulating 
from ' the tribal desert of our 
lays. 

The world of Rituals by the 
Dutch novelist Cees Note- 
boom is not exactly sweetness 
and light either, toe latest 
cult-hounds, Hare Kristinas 
and other seekers after truth 
being compared with passen- 
gers in a driverless train 
yelling in panic, and someone 
declaring “It’s about time 
they dropped the damned 
thing. Just imagine the won- 
derful silence that would 
follow!" 

Inni, toe flaccid narrator. 


AFTER the feast the reckon- 


ing; there could scarcely be a 
timelier purgative t ha n Frank 
Tuohy whose Collected Stories 
most rank him with such 
contemporary masters of the 
form as Pritchett and O’Fao- 
lain. 

One had speculated that he 
was perhaps too waspish, too 
absorbed with the detritus of 


English attitudes, to stand up 
well in collected form, but 
that is far from being the case. 
Versatility, ' compression 
compassion — a sly quality 
with Tuohy but none the less 
genuine because it has to be 
tracked down — are all pre- 
sent as he rings the changes 
with a light hand on what he 
would probably never be so 
pompous as to term the 
human condition! 

That word “rings" suggests 
another simile; as with 
Chekhov, a writer with whom 
he is frequently compared, he 
has the blessed ornitholog- 
ist’s knack of taking life on the 
wing and ringing it, still 
fluttering in the hand, not 
stuffing it with significance 
like a dead duck. 

Setting the scene variously 
in Poland, Brazil, Japan and 
the sargasso of stale social 
shibboleths and stagnant 
fixtures that is England, Mr 
Tuohy maps the intricate con- 
tours of personal and racial 
misunderstanding, shock and 
embarrassment, with the 
finest of nibs. 

In the first of these thirty six 
stories. The Admiral and the 
Nuns, an old girl of the 
bulldog breed, pregnant yet 
again, is stranded on a hope- 
less marriage to an insensi- 
tive lecher in the wilds of 
Brazil, ex-Wren, former 
Polish fighter pilot with the 


RALPH DE BOISSIERE’S 
Rum and Coca-Cola was first 
published in an Australian 
edition' in 1956, a sequel to 
Crown Jewel, and its author's 
second novel. Set in his native 
Trinidad during the 'second 
World War, it skilfully analy- 
ses the cataclysmic effect on 
the island’s social structure 
produced by the arrival of the 
American armed forces. 
Naturally, this effect is felt 
not only by the West Indian 
population, but by the colo- 
nial rulers who suddenly see 
their smug mini-dictatorships 
in jeopardy. 

De Boissiere, however, is 
less convincing as a chronic- 
ler of these more ratified 
zones of toe power-struggle 
than at grass-roots level He 
acknowledgeably charts the 
rise of toe nationalist move- 
ments, in which a major role 
is played by an idealistic 
young calypso-singer, Fred 
Collingwood. 

At the same time, this Is the 
stoiy of the intense but ill- 
fated love between' Fred and 
“Mopsy, v a strikingly intel- 
ligent and beautiful ex-prosti- - 
tute with an immense drive to 
self-betterment but little poli- 
tical sensitivity. 

When he is describing the 
emotional lives of his cha ra- 
ters. de Boissiere writes with 


uninhabited but for the quar- 
tet of surprisingly unscathed 
survivors of an air disaster. 
The characters polarise 
rather too neatly into goodies - 
and baddies; on toe side of 


Nero: The End of a 
■ Dynasty, by Miriam T. 
Griffin (Batsford, 

£17.95). 


the angels are Ruth, young, 
innocent, beautiful, etc., and 
Von Thai, a distinguished 
middle-aged scholar who, we 
are told, has recently been 
interviewed on Desert Island 
Discs. (This, I think, repre- 
sents the novel’s single 
moment of humour). Bullock 
the millionaire is suitably 
repulsive, and Richards, 
though a dab hand at making 
fishing tackle and catching 
fish, turns out to be as selfish 
as Bullock and possibly a 
psychopath into the bargain. 

Fred Uhlman derives what 


NERO’s reputation for 

cruelty, extravagance, irres- 
ponsible buffoonery, was' 

reinforced -by Jewish and; 
Christian propaganda instal- 
ling him in the demonology.. - 


psychological interest he can 
from this not exactly original 
situation, but the novel is 
hardly one that speaks out of 


grace is its economy in which 
it avoids becoming as predict- 
able as an outline of the plot 
might suggest 

A lively first collection of 
short stories by an American' 
writer living in Britain, Bad 
Girls sometimes reads like a 
cross between Iris Murdoch 


and Cynthia Ozycfc. Mazy Fla- 
nagan specialises in brave,' 
youthful middle-age, and her 
intellectually refined, 

socialty privileged heroines, 
spending at least as much 
time on their gardening and 


Owing power not to proven 
ability but to intrigue and 
murder, he was perenially 
insecure, and, while impos- 
sible to whitewash, is here 
plausibly depicted as more 
than a disastrous megaloma- 
niac, the An&Christ, hero of 
de Sade. Pliny termed h i m 
“destroyer _ of the • human 
race,” and indeed his judicial 
killing of bis mother, wife, 
foster brother, of Seneca, 
Lucan, Petronius, and scores ; 
of others, foiled to ingratiate 
him with early biographers. 

The Principate was not 
impossible to manage, but 
demanded rulers of exception 
nal talents, character, assur- 
ance. Nero made promising 
be g i nn i n g s , initiating or 
■ssisting tax reforms, USe- 
ful public architecture 
engineering, decoration, 
urban building regulations, a 


passion. His portrait of Mopsy 
is ablaze with insight and 


Two others are more success- 
ful, one in the Alpine snows, 
his rejected half-caste son by 
drowning after a life of Zen 


empathy. The political epi- 
sodes seem pale by compari- 
son: dry, factual reportage 
through which swirls a host of 
names, most of them bit- 
players - of no great indi- 
viduality. 

Pablo Neruda once said of 
political poetry that it had 


contemplation crowned by 
the purchase and ritual 


the purchase and ritual 
smashing of the perfect tea- 
ceremony bowl. Lust is Inni’s 
chief counter to howling 
chaos and the black hole of 
memory; he observes his own 
obsessive couplings with 
detachment, a visitor to an 
aquarium. 

As the intellectual compost 
of despair it makes impres- 
sive reading, perhaps a close 
brush with pretentiousness at 
times while at others it was 
not only the hermit’s dog that 
reminded me of Camus. 


urban building regulatioqs, a 
foreign policy moderate save 
for a dire mistake in Britain. 


He cherished the material- 
needs of the populace, who 


flute-playing as on their 
sexual encounters, invariably 
turn out to be more sinned 


needs of the populace, who 
remained loyal after his igno- 
ble. perhaps unnecessary fall, 
and hoped for his; re turn. A 


infinitely more power of emo- 
tional arousal than love 
poetry. This is no doubt true 
when the political issues con- 
cerned are, like those in Rum 
and Coca-Cola, connected 
with the most fundamental 
human rights. It is a pity that, 
perhaps by failing to concen- 
trate with sufficient intensity 
on a single issue, de Boissiere 
fells short of the resonant 
potential of his political mate- 


turn out to be more sinned 
against than sinning, even 
when they stoop to murder. 

Some of the stories adopt a 
somewhat predictable stance 
(larger - than - life women, 
smaller-than-life men) and 
one, “Melusina,” is too ambi- 
tiously esoteric for its own. 


good. But the best. Death in 
Sussex, for example, demons- 
trate both compassion and the 
ability to dredge a fierce 
humour from the direst straits 
of grief (in this instance, an 
almost-botched suicide by a 
respectable, middle-class 
suburban woman who learns 
she has cancer.) 


and hoped for his '.return. A 
philhellenic, with some early 
delicacy of imagination,, he 
tried to re-educate Rome in 
music, drains, poetry, spoil, 
on Greek models, . restoring 
considerable freedoms to 
Greece itself. His coinage was 
superb. Trajan judged his 
first years as “incompar- 
able,” his persecution * of 
Christianity was deemed 
reform. 


Different stuff by Hugo Cole 


Nevertheless, toe hazards, 
burdens, appetites of a bsolutr 
jam seem to have proved too 
heavy. He lacked moral sta- 
mina. His remarkable show- 
manship degenerated to 
vulgar exhibitionism, need 
for applause, fantasy, para- 
noi^ intolerance of rivals in 
whatever sphere. 


Gustav Mahler, Richard 
Strauss. Correspondence, 
1SSS-1911, edited by 
Herta Blanhopf; trans- 
lated by Edmund Jeph- 
cott (Faber, £15). 


a contributory cause of his 


resigning the Opera director- 
ship in 1907. 


ship in 
The I 


A FIRST reading of the cor- 
irespondence leaves one 


respondence leaves one 
amazed that two rising com- 
posers, working in the same 
areas, could behave so large- 
mindedly ■ toward one 
another. 

Support went far beyond 
admixing words. Strauss, 
always a little ahead as e 
composer, used all his influ- 
ence to promote perform- 
ances of Mahler’s works. 
Mahler, who held the senior 
conducting posts, eagerly per- 
formed new Strauss works as 
they appeared, and staked his 
reputation and position on 
productions of Feuersnot and 
Salome in Vienna. The cen- 
sor’s rejection of Salome was 


The letters are largely; con- 
cerned with practical mat- 
ters: projected performances, 
the copying of parts, the 
engagement of singers or 
instrumentalists; and are 
really rather dull, or will 
seem so to those wo remem- 
ber the unbuttoned eloquence 
of Mahler's letters to Alma, 
Strauss's to HofinannsthaL, 
But they gain in interest 
retrospectively, when one 
passes on to the admirably 
objective essay by Herta 
Blaukopf which follows — 55 
pages of commentary to 77 


pages of letters — and itself 
refers back frequently to 


refers back frequently to 
Alma Mahler’s biased but 
revealing Memories and 
Letters. 

Many things which Mahler 
never managed to say to 
Strauss he could, and did. say 
to Alma. Jealousy momentar- 
ily surfaces when, after a 


successful double perform- 
ance of the Fourth Symphoziy 
in Amsterdam, he writes: " I 
have beaten Strauss, who is 
all the rage here, bv yards.” 
He is disturbed by the direc- 
tion Strauss is taking in his 
music: “ 1 tried to show him 
the blind alley he had got 
into. Unfortunately, he could 
not quite .follow what I 

meant." 

He goes on, rather arro- 
gantly, to suggest that while 
he could see the whole of 
Strauss. Strauss could only 
see Mahler’s pedestal He is 
terribly pained by Strauss’s 
aloofness. Strauss, keeps bis 
emotions to himself, warding 
off attempts at intimacy with 
amiable witticisms, which 
generally misfire. 

Mahler never- solved toe 
Straussian enigma. Of 
Salome, he wrote: “It is a 
work of genius . . . Deeply at 
work in It, under a mass of 
rubble, is a live volcano, a 
subterranean fire, not a mere 


firework! It is probably the 
same with Strauss's whole 
personality!" 

Strauss for his part never 
cared to look below toe sur- 
face. Yet more than thirty 
years after Mahler's death, 
coming across a copy of 
Alma's spite fill comments in 
Memories and Letters, he 
showed by his marginal notes 
that he too could be wounded. 
Against a passage in which 
Alma describes how the blus- 
tering, cold-hearted Strauss 
callously .foils to notice 
Mahler's ungovernable emo- 
tion after an important 
rehearsal, he writes "I don’t 
pretend to understand such 
things". . 

When Mahler himself com- 
plains to Alma of Strauss's 
ruining a tete-a-tete by invit- 
ing. toe conductor Leo Blech 
to lunch a trois, ending; "Are 
people made of different stuff 
than I?” Strauss adds the 
single word “Yesr. 


Flattery insulated him from 
reality, killings became irre- 
sistible short-cuts, and he 
fatally neglected or abased 
key generals. He developed - 
too many prima-domm traits 
Provoking financial fostabfl- 


ity, upper-class resentments 
and _ Tear, he took asto- 
nishingly careless precau- 
tions and, in crisis, was ' 
doomed not by. military 
defeat but personal irresolu- 
tion and panic. 

Griffin presents tois Witb- 
out sensationalism, ‘ with 
interesting examination - of 
toe nature of toe Principate.-'. 

uJ? eB Hou 9«, * he Nero- 1 
man literary renaissance'wiuL- 
co inage, Nero’s relations taffe.-, 
™,Ki^ othe ^ the Senate,- the 
public and, politically^^flhd’. 
psychologically, wS\Aaia: 
She finds scant evidence for ’ 
his notions of himself as sun- ’j 

“^Presents a. talented *- 
glamour-boy corrupted; ^4 
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';A. FEW weeks ago you could 
•stil believe- that 1985' might’ 
be- She year whea interest 
rstes fell : a fall, that would 
be, not just by the odd one 
or two per cent,- but a radi- 
. ; cal- downward -drift of three 
“ ; or four percentage points. 


That v now looks - : for the 
birds: Or. rather a - possibility 
in 1986.;. At some stage we. 
arc going to see a cut in 
real interest rates from their 
present 5 .to 7 per cent to a 
more- normal 3 to 4 per cent. 
Look at the last century ; 7 
per 'tent interest rates never 
lasted very long. - 

"But peering into the 
months ahead, the portents 
point the - other way. In the 
very short term, we may now 
be seeing another rise in 
base rates. Inspired -by ster- 
ling weakness, in the next 
week. The banks will want 
.to. wait until next; Tuesday 
when the next money supply 
. figures are published, but 
the market rates yesterday 
would justify a. 10i per cent 
base rate, and there is no 
reason -to. suppose that there 
is anything in the money fig- 
ures to persuade the markets 
to trim' back. - 
- Were that to happen, the 
authorities would probably 
welcome it. They are not yet 
-at- 7 - panic stations. Over; ster- 
ling, quite. But the memory 
of last July, when they tried 


unsuccessfully : to resist the. 
market's-- desire for higher 
rates, will - mean. -that should 
the banks want to push base 
rates up, the authorities will 
be .glad that they are not 
having to collect the blame 
themselves. So expect a 10 
per cent base rate. 

Looking a little further 
ahead, the twin questions of 
the oil- 'price and US interest 
rates loom- The latest por- 
tents for the. former are dis- 
cussed over the page. As for 
as US rates' are concerned, 
much of . the present 
strengthening, of the dollar 
has been in response to an 
expectation of some firming. 
Nothing much has actually 
happened yet.- but the expec- 
tation of a second quarter 
rise remains. 

At best, it seems sensible 

not to expect any help from 
US interest - rates in the first 
part of this year. 

Having said that, there is 
equally no real - reason for 
expecting U K interest rates 
to climb jnto the teens. For 
that to happen, the Govern- 
ment would have to lose con- 


trol of its finances, and all 
the evidence is that if things 
start to go wrong the Trea- 
sury adjusts quickly. It is 
right to be worried about 
the borrowing requirement 
at the moment, but iT cur- 
rent fears materialise, you 
can bet that another slice of 
BP (or whatever) will be 
sold to bridge the gap. 

And sterling ? The central 
question is whether a modest 
rise in base rates, plus ade- 
quate news on the oil price, 
wQl check the falL The odds 
are that these will do so. 

But there is perhaps a 20 
per cent possibility that we 
will have to see an adminis- 
tered 2 per cent rise in base 
rates to stop the rot If the 
plunge goes on to. say, $1.10. 
then that 20 per cent starts 
to rise very sharply. 


Balancing act 

HAP BAT decided to invest 
in the banking aspect of fin- 
ancial services, rather than 
the insurance side, it could 
have picked up Midland for 


less than- it paid for Eagle 
Star and Hambro Life. Those 
two Insurance companies 
combined cost some £ 1.6 bil- 
lion. Midland is currently 
capitalised at little more 
than half that 

The calculation is aca- 
demic for the moment for 
BAT made the decision to go 
for insurance, but the point 
is worth making that there 
are a reasonable number of 
British enterprises which are 
sufficiently big to bid for 
Midland should- they want to 
do so. 

The balance of probability 
at the moment remains, just, 
that Midland will retain its 
independence. The market 
rightly recognises that the 
error of having Crocker was 
that of a previous manage- 
ment, and further tbat the 
bank has taken a number of 
steps to rebuild its senior 
management since that 
disaster. 

But it would be absurd to 
deny that the bank’s inde- 
pendence is in question. 
Were it to be struck by one 
more substantial disaster on 


Bank injects £325 m to bolster troubled US offshoot 



loss hits Midland 


By, Peter Rodger. - 
City Editor 

KhUand Rank - has . injected 
<£325- million) 
T IntoZlts Ctocker National sub- 
sidiary to... California,'. which 
yesterday 'disetoseiff sbock new 
losses of 5215 million (£185 
" mQflon) ffqp. the fourth quarter 
' of last year;.’ ’ > . " V ’ ' 

The -lb^ z -result " of 
$326 -millioa-(£283 ;mtllipn) of 
provisions - for possible bad 
. d^bts^iri thc.-bank 1 ? agricultural 

IwVaf re- 
newed deterioration in thq Cal- 
ifornia economy. " p - ;- . "/•; 

- Midland yarned" this on ‘the. 
high- doUart- larger: European: 
surpluses of -grain and: wine, 
and the continued weakness^ of 
the oil market, _The chairman. 
Sir Ronald Barron, . said' that 
.the loans .were the, same as 
those covered -by-earlier provi- 
sions, bcrtthe.-sitriatiQn had got 
wors&-The problems • that cost 
Cracker money ; m. theJourth 
quarter did hot arise from new 
loans.' ' ’ - - - -- * '-y ’ : . - ; 

• ! A toelf-sbocked CltyT which 
hasr onlyt -recently ^gqL over, the 
revelation * year ago of the first 
batch of -losses of- Crocker, 
marked: the r 'shares . down : 27p 
to 347p* JffiiHantf jiroyidedJ £124 
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- Sir Donald Barron 

million for Cracker bad debts 
in its own half-year results 
in .'.July. The Midland group 
Says it will still make a profit 
itself . in the second half.. 

. . . The day started withu jobbers 
suspending trading in all bank 
shares in -..the- minutes before 
the announcement, but the fall 
in the .share price ^ was appar- 
ently limited l>y Sir Donald’s 
promise, that the .1984 dividend 
wiU hot be cut. . ' 

-* TSie cify view was also bol- 


stered by the hefty $200 mil- 
lion general provision for bad 
debts in California. This safety 
net brings Crocker’s total gen- 
eral provisions to $300 million, 
and is regarded as less worry- 
ing because it denotes general 
caution about the future rather 
than a specific list of problems 
now. 

bir Donald said that Midland 
had cut the price it is to pay 
for the remaning 43 per cent 
of Crocker shares which it 
does not already own. The 
mafimum benefit Of fhiig CUt 
to Midland will be about $50 
million compared with the 
terms agreed in the autumn— 
which at that stage were re- 
vised upwards, from the origi- 
nal offer made in the summer. 
lfcc merger agreement is due 
in mid-January, for share- 
holder approval • 

Midland paid $820 million for 
57 . per cent of Crocker, and 
will be. paying about $225 mil- 
lion in dollars and much 
greater value — for the bal- 
ance under a complex deal. 

In addition, the bank is 
lending Crocker $250 million 
In a. new preferred stock, con- 
vertible to Crockler common 
stock -if the merger does not 
go" through, plus a one-year 
note for . $125 million. This 


$375 million of Midland money 
represents the bulk of a $400 
million capital increase by 
Crocker. 

The whole deal has been 
done under the eye of US fed- 
eral bank inspectors, and with 
the injection Crocker's capital 
backing is now “among the 
best in its peer group of 
banks” said Sir Donald. How- 
ever. this Is at the expense of 
a fall in Midland’s own capital 
baking which is now down to 
a bare 4 per cent— though the 
group maintained tbat the 
Bank of England still regarded 
this as acceptable. 

The Midland finance direc- 
tor, Mr Michael Julien. said 
that the Midland group would 
still be in the black in the 
second half of 1984. following 
a pre-tax profit of only £70 
million in the first half, which 
was after £80 million losses at 
Crocker. 

The full-year Crocker loss 
after tax will be $324 million 
(£279 million). . The Crocker 
loss is after allowing for the 
$85 million profit on the sale 
of Crocker’s . San - Francisco 
headquarters, and Midland will 
take credit for a further $62 
million in its accounts because 
of differences between US and 
UK accounting principles. 






meetmg 
set for ; 
Tuesday 




By Margarets. Pagano, . . 

Cfty Correspondent : 

_The Stock Exchange Council 
is_due to meet: next, Tuesday to 
try and' thrash out agreement 
on new membership rules , and 
entry requirements; to govern 
.the new marked-structure for 
member firms.:-. 

■Council members have - also 
been asked to fceepithe follow- 
ing Wednesday free' to ensure 
enough time ior a decision, nn 
■ the delkate issue, of corporate 
structure and membership. . If 

the council agrees oh the. out- 
line criteria for membership, 
and ownerships - of firms, the 
Stock Exchange alms vto. pub 1 
lish -draft , proposals -by the ohd 
of the month ^ for v wider . 
discussion. - . ■ » . 

' The. council wijl be present- 
ed with . proposals - from - the 
special constitutional - commit- 
tee, chaired. by 'George Nissen, 

; senioif partner of stockbrokers^ 
Pember & .'Boyle. - . set -up to 
consider roles, for , members 
and outride firms waiting : to 
join the market’ ;-.. .. . 

. . Although the committee has 
several- -alternatives. - it ris 
understood to: prefer -a cdznpror 
raise Of.indivfaiual membership, 
either . through 7 . f licenses- or 
nominations for Stock Ex- 
change membership ' or seatri 
and corporate membership- It 
is expected to recommend that 
while" inaiwduals retain mem- 
bership.- -the umbrella 1 firms 
will also have corporate men* 
bcrship.and; may.be required 
to ..have, a' eertiun number of 
nominations based pro rata oh 
criterm -sndi afr turnover; One 
stockbroker commented yesterr 
day : ‘‘The - ; system appears- to 
be_a bastardised verstoa-ot 
New -. ..-York '-.^'and 'Liffe-' 
. excbangeA- . 

Itis. aito expects to suggest 
that, niaxinunh. entry. fee. Jier- 
haps in the region of £500,000, 
is set for new member firms 
' which."VKiuld'-be...one' /way; :-of 
extracting, benefits, from new- 
-icomens -^u&rket 
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By^ onrEcoponlicsStaff 

^ The theory that high benefit 
levels pause people to choose 
unemployment voluntarily took 
a ^ knock yesterday with the 
publication of. -official figures - 
showing a ~ large ^ gap between 
income for those in and out of 
work. - l- r .‘ 

Hie Department of Employ- 
ment's Garette, 1 . reporting fig- 
ures from the Fattdbr Expendi- 
ture Survey. shows that the 
average weekly income of an 
employee out of a job in 1983 
was only 59 per. cent of em- 
ployees’ income^ 

V The ratio between income in 
and out of work for. the long- 
term unemployed : over one 

year. - lx even - less favourable 
-since they- cannon average- ex- 
pect only .39 per cent of the 
income they, would have if 
-they. worked. VI* - - - 

'Hit figures' are averages so 
they do not necessarily indi- 


cate the changed circumstances 
that- confront particular house- 
holds or people, but they do 
tend to confirm previous ana- 
lyses by researchers like the 
Institute for Fiscal Studies 
which show the “ unemploy- 
ment trap " affecting very few 
people. 

The detailed results of the 
Family Expenditure. Survey 
also, show a marked pattern of 
regional differences in house- 
hold income. with the northern 
region spending 14 per cent 
less than the. national weekly 
average per household of 
£138.10 in 19831 “ 

By .contrast, the higher aver- 
age weekly spending was in 
Greater London with £155-40 
per household and the rest of 
the South-East with £156.30, 
some 13 peT cent above the 
national average. These com- 
parisons may overstate the real 
differences -however, as prices 
tend to be lower In poorer 


regions compensating to some 
degree for lower incomes and 
spending 

. The Gazette shows that the 
main categories of consumer 
durables oo which there was a 
significant increase in 1983 
were- telephones and central 
heating, which were present in 
77 per cent and 64 per cent of 
households respectively, up one 
percentage point each on the 
year. 

Though the number of 
households with access to a car 
or a van also increased by one 
percentage .point, . the .. FES 
riiows that 38 per cent of all 
households continue to rely 
exclusively on public transport 
Some 17 per cent of house- 
hold., have two cars. 

The richest categories are 
single people with -income 75 
per cent greater than average 
per person and also childless 
couples with 59 per cent higher 
income per person. 


Leeds gives Liquid 
Gold handshakes 


By Mary Brarier 
The Leeds Permanent Building 
Society is to pay out £95,000. in 
goldeix handshakes to directors 
who are, resigning as part of 
plaits to ' merge with the 
smaller Leeds and Holbeck 
Society. . . . - 

Five- directors are stepping 
down as a result of the - merger 
to make room on fhe new-' 15- 
rnm board. Two ;fronr the 
Leeds Permanent,- Leonard 
Hyde and .Alfred Schofield col- 
lect more than £30,000 each as 
well as - ., a pension and the 
three directors resigning: from 
the Leeds and Holbeck share a 
£23,000 pay-off. Two of them 
also receive pensions. - 
. fhe Leeds Permanent says it 
does not regard the payments 
as excessive. .“ We followed the 
guidelines laid down by the 
Register of Friendly Societies,” 
said a - spokesman. Mr Hyde, 
aged 70 and M? Schofield aged. 
71, have- served on the' soci- 
ety's- board, since ' the early 


seventies and their compensa- 
tion is based both -on length of 
service and how long they 
might be expected to continue 
as directors. The society intro- 
duced an upper age limit of 70 
in 1975 for its board members, 
but Mr Hyde and Mr Schofield, 
who joined before that date, 
are exempt 

Both directors are part- 
time, and their duties include 
artending two all-day board 
meetings a month. Their sala- 
ries are not disclosed. 

. According to the society’s 
latest accounts, the. highest 
paid director . earned £48,000 
last year, £7,000 higher than in 
1983; . Three • other directors 
earned more than £30,000. 

-The salaries of the Leeds & 
Holbeck directors who are 
moving on to toe new combined 
board will rise in line with 
those paid to Leeds 
Pennament directors. Lord 
Marshall of Leeds, for exam- 
ple. who last year - earned 
£6,750; will receive £12.000- 


Racal wins 
cellular 
phone race 

By our Technology 
Correspondent ' 

Racal has won the propagan- 
da point of providing Britain’s 
first cellular radio network for 
car phones. 

Cellnet, a partnership be- 
tween British Telecom and 
Securicor, is to open its ser- 
vice next Wednesday, but the 
rival Vodafone, a partnership 
between Racal and the Ameri- 
can company Mill I com, began 
on the dot of the new year, 
Immediately the Government’s 
licence became valid. 

Cellular radio makes better 
use of the - crowded air waves 
by computer-switching of the 
frequencies as vehicles move 
from one “cell” to the next 
There have been forecasts of 
250,000 UK users of cellular 
radio in car and lorry fleets 
and via pocket phones before 
1990. 


Cracks 
in Opec 
price 
pact 


By John Hooper, 

Energy Correspondent 
THE firot cracks began to 
appear yesterday to the 
agreements reached by Opec 
oil ministers during their lat- 
est conference in Geneva. 

Iran's Oil Minister, Mr Mo- 
hammed GharazI, was quoted 
by Tehran radio as claiming 
tbat because of higher ship- 
ping insurance rates caused 
by Iraqi attacks on ships 
using the Kharg Island oil 
terminal, Opec had given 
Iran permission to sell its 
crudes at a discount. M We 
most determine the oil price 
in snch a way that our oil 
will be competitive with 
other Opec countries at eon- 
sumption . destinations.” he 
was quoted as saying. 

However, his Iraqi counter- 
part, Mr Qassem Ahmed Taqi 
said that “such a subject 
was not even discussed in 
Opec*s last meeting.” The 
cartel Ls committed to a re- 
view of the agreement on 
price differentials before the 
end of this month. But Dr 
Ali Attiga. the secretary gen- 
eral of the Organisation of 
Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Onpee) grid yes- 
terday that “a solution to 
the problem might take some 
time.” 

According to the communi- 
que issued at the end of the 
conference, the price or the 
medium grades of erode pro- 
duced by Opec would be put 
up by 25 cents a barrel. 

But a high -ran king oil min- 
istry official in Teheran said 
yesterday that Iran was hold- 
ing the price of its somewhat 
confusingly named Iranian 
Light, which has a specific 
gravity that would appear to 
put it within the definition 
of “ medium.” • 

The Opec delegates agreed 
to only a modest narrowing 
of the gap - between the 
prices of the costlier light 
grades and the cheaper 
heavy grades. They also gave 
their approval to what may 
eventually come to be seen 
as an historic scheme for au- 
diting the volume and price 
of their output in an effort 
to prevent member countries 
“ cheating ” on their quotas. 
Opec members regard the de- 
cision as an historic one that 
will transform the organisa- 
tion into a proper cartel. But 
traders remain sceptical 
about its effectiveness. 

Yesterday the price of 
Britain’s main crude, Brent, 
slipped further as a gener- 
ally bearish market tried to 
assess the. likely effect of 
Opec's resolutions. Trading 
was still quite thin after the 
holiday break, bat Brent for 
delivery in January was 
being traded yesterday at 
$26-50 — 10 cents down on 
Monday's level. There was a 
sharper drop in the market 
for March Brent, with one 
eargo traded for as little as 
$26.02. 

The inconclusive outcome 
of the Opec conference has 
effectively thrown the 
responsibility for stabilising 
the market on to the North 
Sea producers, Britain and 
Norway. Britain’s state trad- 
ing concern, BNOC. yester- 
day began talks with its cus- 
tomers on setting a price for 
the first quarter of 1985, while 
Statoil, the Norwegian state- 
owned oil company, whieh 
has not even set a price for 
.December yet, began Internal 
negotiations on its pricing 


^ 4£liv£r y as Wisden bats on 






By Geoffrey Gibbs . - 

■ Wisden, the bible / of 
cricketing buffs for more than 
& century, has been taken over 

■ by - The ■ . specialist printing 
group - McCorquodale . in a 
£400,000 cash deaL 

- -Bui. lovers who rely - 

'on the annual publication to 
satisfy- iheir appetite for facts 
and ■ figures about ;the game 
need have no fear- The new 
-owners' have made It clear that 
'" they - will continue ..publication 
-atr the ■' famous - Cricketers? 
Alfixanack which ' boasts -axt. un- 
defeated • innings stretching 
..‘back to- lS64. They also intend 
.’to-'* expand' .,>the -image •••; of 
^sdeaV .others; cricketing 
-publications- - - • ' 

.'. ' The 19&5 VPisdett— the l22nd 


edition— is due to be. published 
on April ' 18 with a print run 
of ~ around 55.000 compared 
with just over 50,000 last year. 
The price of both -the hard- 
back and soft cover versions is 
expected to be the same as in 
1984 at MIS 5-. add-. £9.95 
respectively. 

Graeme Wright who is stay- 
ing on as director in charge of 
Wisden says the Almanack will 
continue as it always has done. 

“The 1985 Wisden will be 
vefy similar to the others” he 
commented -yesterday. “Noth- 
ing win change. There has 
been quite an ■ extensive revi- 
sion to fhe- births and deaths 
section; to. include more mate- 
rial but that. has nothing - to- do. 
with the takeover.” 


McCorquodale, which last 
year produced record profits 
of £8 million on turnover of 
more than £120 million, has 
acquired the Wisden proprie- 
torship from the family 
owned sports equipment manu-. 
facturer' Grays of- Cambridge. 

Grays has been) proprietors 
of “ Wisden ” since 1970 when 
the family acquired the 
Wisden sports equipment firm 
from the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. Although Wisden 
is a profitable operation the 
Grays group has recently been' 
finding Itself stumped for cash 
because of the tough trading 
climate 

.. “The sectors We are in are 
particularly bad at the mo- 
ment,” the company's chairman 


Mr William Gray acknowledged 
yesterday. 

bale of the Wisden propri- 
etorship will provide the de- 
sired cash injection. But the 
company, which employs 
around 160 poeple in the UK 
producing squash rackets, 
cricket bats and other sports 
equipment, is hoping to be 
able to reclaim a stake in the 
publications company if trad- 
ing conditions in the sports 
equipment market take a turn 
for the better this year. 

Under the terms of the 
agreement with McCorquodale, 
Grays has an option to repur- 
chase 50 per cent of the shares 
in the wisden company, John 
Wisden and Co, on the same 
terms within 12 months 


the scale of yesterday's 
losses, it would in all prob- 
ability be impossible to con- 
vince the market that it 
should survive as an inde- 
pendent entity. Some large 
commercial banks have kept 
their independence after 
losses on this scale : 
Commerzbank, the smallest 
of the German big three, has 
come through a similar crisis 
and is now profitable and 
secure. But others have not, 
witness Continental Illinois, 
which has in effect been 
nationalised. 

In any case the bank now 
has to do three things 
quickly. The first is to but- 
tress its balance sheet by 
making further disposals. 
The principle it has operated 
upon, to sell only fringe ac- 
tivities and to retain its core 
businesses, is absolutely 
right. But it must now ques- 
tion what is fringe and what 
is core. 

For example, is the 60 per 
cent interest in Samuel Mon- 
tagu essential to Midland ? 
That business has never been 
properly integrated into the 


rest of the group, even 
though for many years it 
was wholly owned. There has 
been recent strife, resulting 
in the abrupt departure of 
the chairman of Montagu. 
The risks in this type of 
business, with the 
reorganisation of the securi- 
ties market in full cry, are 
surely too great to warrant 
retaining Montagu, particu- 
larly since the relationship 
between the two banks has 
self-evidently been difficult. 

But disposals will not be 
enough. The second thing 
the bank must do is to be 
prepared to shrink its bal- 
ance sheet further. It cannot 
safely assume that it can 
raise as much new capital as 
it needs to restore its ratios. 

And third, notwithstanding 
this, it must find some way 
of getting a new capital in- 
jection. If a rights issue is 
ruled out by the weakness of 
the share price, there is the 
possibility that Midland 
might find a way of issuing 
floating rate notes which 
would be convertible into 
equity. Finance director Ur 


America extends 
embargo on 
European steel 


From Alex Brummer 
In Washington 

The United States has effec- 
tively extended its embargo on 
European pipe and tube steel 
exports to the American mar- 
kets pending a final agreement 
between the two sides on 
future access. 

The embargo was imposed 
on November 28 (until the end 
of 1984) in an effort to press 
the EEC into an agreement 
after discussions had broken 
down. Ar a result, for the next 
two weeks steel sold to Ameri- 
can users will remain locked 
up- in bonded warehouses un- 
less they are covered by li- 
cences issued by the EEC. 

According to American offi- 
cials the step was taken to 
give the EEC time to enforce 
a new licensing system. The 
Community has had «prion» 
problems in apportioning 
shares of the US pipe asd 
tube markets among its mem- 
bers who are all anxious for a 
larger part of the lucrative 
American market. 

Following the breakdown of 
earlier talks, after the objec- 
tions of American steel pro- 
ducers, the US and EEC nego- 
tiators put together a new deal 
test week which is believed to 
offer the Europeans some 5.9 
per cent of the market. Howev- 
er, this deal is currently being 
held up by discussion in Brus- 
sels on licensing arrangements 
and concern in Washington 
about some of the terms. 

Some European diplomats 
warned yesterday that if the 
current round of negotiations 
fell apart it could lead to a 
very serious breach in US-EEC 
trade relations. However, they 
appeared confident that the 
differences rould be resolved. 

The strength of the dollar 
and high steel production costs 


in the US have made the 
American market highly attrac- 
tive to steel exporters. As a 
result toe US has recently ne- 
gotiated a series of new agree- 
ments limiting foreign access 
to its markets. The pipe and 
tube exports by the EEC were 
not covered by an earlier 19S2 
steel agreement between Wash- 
ington and Brussels. 

Michael Smith writes ; Amer- 
ican steel producers are anx- 
iously hoping that cutbacks in 
foreign made steel imports will 
help the loss-making industry’s 
progress towards recovery. 

Foreign-made steel captured 
around 30 per cent of the 
huge US markets in late 1984 
and American producers were 
operating at around 55 per 
cent of production capacity. 

The hope is that reductions 
in foreign imports will enable 
US firms to lift output but 
there are fears that import 
barriers, even if they can he 
enforced will prove detrimen- 
tal to the industry because the 
industry will be under less 
pressure to cut costs and re- 
duce unwanted capacity. • 

. US analysts regard 1985 as a 
crucial year for the US steel 
industry. which is being 
squeezed by slack demand at 
home and a soaring exchange 
rate that makes exporting in- 
creasingly difficult US steel 
costs more to produce then 
much of the foreign imports 
and many firms are still 
spending heavily to maintain 
excess production capacity. 

However, US analysts believe 
that 1985 provides the steel 
industry with the last chance 
to rebuild their finances be- 
fore the next downturn in de- 
mand makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for manv producers to 
reduce capacity and repay 
debts. 


Computing in Urdu 


By Peter Large 

Bradford Metropolitan Coun- 
cil is sponsoring a project to 
provide multi-language versions 
of home computers to serve 
the city’s Asian communities. 

The Harafgraphy (Asian lan- 
guages) Project aims to pro- 
duce computer programs and 
computer keyboards adapted 
for Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Ben- 
gali and Gujarati users. Work 
has already begun on Urdu 
and Punjabi word-processors 
and an Urdu version of the 
Basic computer language. 

Mr Harnak Singh, joint coor- 
dinator of the project and one 
of the council's computer pro- 
grammers, added yesterday 
tbat an additional aim would 
be to help Asian children in 


Bradford’s schools to learn 
computer skills. 

Mr Singh acknowledged that 
such computer systems are al- 
ready available — just as they 
are for Japanese, Chinese, and 
Arabic. But he said these were 
expensive and not available on 
cheap microcomputers. 

However, Acorn, of Cam- 
bridge, confirmed yesterday 
that work is underway in India 
to provide local-language pro- 
grams for the BBC-Acorn com- 
puters now being supplied to 
Indian schools. About a thou- 
sand BBC computers, assem- 
bled locally from kits, are now 
is use in Indian schools and 
the 1985 target is a further 
25,000. 


Michael Julien said yesterday 
that lie did not share the 
other banks' objections to re- 
strictive new Bank . of . Eng' 
land proposals for the terms 
under which such notes 
might be issued as a substi- 
tute for equity capital. So we 
may see something here. 

A further option is to get 
a direct cash injection by 
placing addition equity with 
a cash-rich commercial com- 
pany. One could envisage a 
situation where a BAT in- 
jected a couple of hundred 
million into the bank and 
ended up with 20 per cent of 
the enlarged equity. 

But finally one has to ac- 
knowledge the possibility of 
a full takeover bid being 
mounted. Anyone can make 
their own list of credible 
purchasers. These would 
have to be British. BP could 
do it. but would hardly want 
to. GEC could certainly move 
that way, but again this does 
not feel quite right Imps 
have too many other prob- 
lems. Marks and Spencer ? 
Sainsbury ? BAT in a couple 
of years' time ? 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 

£lm for 
Caparo 


CAPARO Industries group 
has pocketed a profit of just 
over £1 million by disposing 
of the whole of its 16 per 
cent share stake in the steel 
stockholding and engineering 
concern Brown and Tawse. 

The holding of 3.36 million 
shares was placed with a 
number of institutional and 
other investors yesterday at 
a price of 126p a share. 
Caparo intends to use the 
£4.2 million raised by the 
share sale to help finance its 
recent £14 million takeover 
of Fidelity, the consumer 
electronics manufacturer. 


BICC’s 80 per cent owned 
Canadian subsidiary Phillips 
Cables is to close its low 
voltage power cable and 
building wire plant in Water- 
town. New York, because of 
operating losses. Cost of toe 
closure and asset write-offs 
will result in an extraordi- 
nary after-tax loss of $10 
million in Phillips’ 1984 
accounts. 


THE AMERICAN computer 
multinational Honeywell an- 
nounced yesterday that a sys- 
tem developed by its British 
software team at Leicester fs 
to be sold throughout the 
US. It is a package for com- 
puter control of manufac- 
ture. covering long-term 
planning as well as shop- 
floor operations. Honeywell 
described the decision as 
“British inventiveness being 
exported.” 


FRANK HORSELL, the 
printing equipment group 
whose shares are traded on 
the Over-the-Counter market 
has lifted profits from £1 
million to £1.4 million for 
the first half of 1984. helped 
by a boom in export sales. 
Turnover is up by more than 
a half at £11.2 million and 
Horsell is stepping up its 
capital spending next year to 
meet the growth in demand. 


POLAND has devalued its 
currency for the third time 
in 12 months. The devalua- 
tion is designed to make its 
exports cheaper on Western 
markets and thus heJo pay 
off its debt to Western 
banks and governments of 
over $28 billion. 


URENCO, the European ura- 
nium enrichment consortium, 
will increase its production 
by 40 per cent as a result of 
several recent contracts total- 
ling $251 million, a consor- 
tium spokesman announced 
yesterday. 


DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR REPUBLIC OP 

ALGERIA 

MINISTRY OF ENERGY AND CHEMICAL 
AND PETROCHEMICALS INDUSTRIES 
NATIONAL COMPANY FOR THE 
EXPLOITATION OF OILWELLS 
(E.N.T.P.) 

NOTICE OF NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL CALL FOR 
TENDERS 

No. 000202/0 D 

The National Company for the Exploitation of Oilwelis is launching a nations! and international call 
for tenders for the suppty of the following equipment: 

— Lot No. 1 — Heating Equipment 

— Lot No. 2 — Cooling Eqinpment 

This cal! for tenders is intended for manufacturing companies only and excludes amalgamations, 
representatives of companies and any other Intermediaries in accordance with the provisions of 
Law No. 78.02 of 11 February 1978. concerning the State Monopoly on Foreign Trade. 

Those tenderers who are interested in this call for tenders may obtain specifications from the 
following address: 

Entreprise Ntffionale tea tmvaux aux Putts (E.N.T.P.). Base les Vergers, BMthadem, Alger, Algeria, 
Direction des Approvfstonnements (Supplies Division), with effect from the date of publication of 
this notice. 

Offers drawn up in five (5) copies should be sent in a double sealed envelope by registered post to 
the Secretariat of the Direction Approvisionnements. 

The outer envelope must be anonymous, bearing no company insignia, and stating: 

(Appel d'Offres National et International No. 000202/00 Conlidentlel — A ne pas ouvrir}. 

Tenders must arrive by noon on Saturday 9 February 1985 at the latesL 

Selection will be made within 180 days from the closing date of this Call for Tenders. 


I 
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; Investors yesterday returned 
to the City in a - , fairly eompla- 
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cent mood, having seen share 
prices established at . record 
high levels on the last day of 
trading in 1984. Sentiment 
however was soon, clouded be- 
hind a further decline in the 
ailing pound— which tumbled 
to more record lows, and by 
news of fresh. : troubles at 
Crocker Bank, the -US subsid- 
iary of Midland Bank. 

The uncertainty • • soon 
prompted a markdown, but 
there was no great weight of 
selling. However, In the con- 
test few investors were willing 
to chance their arm, so it was 
left to the share tips and 
special situation stacks to mo- 
nopolise' most of the business. 

There was of course consid- 
erable activity in banking, 
shares as Midland plunged to 
340p, in the opening minutes, 
but it was able to stage a 
small recovery at the end of 
the session to 347p— a loss of 
2?p. Others in the big-four fell 
ba& In sympathy, although 
quite quickly recovered the 
bulk of double-figured losses. 

Gilt-edged stocks . in the 
meantime, -showed increasing 
concern over the slump in 
sterling and accompanying 
fears that it may precipitate a 
rise in interest rates. A. shade 
off the bottom at the finish, 
falls still stretched t o ft at the 
longer end. 
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er’s grapes of wrath 
Midland a trampling 


The ever-rising dollar has made it cheaper for 
Californians to buy French wine than local 
vintages. As a result, Californian land prices 
have slumped, Peter Rodgers reports 


A 1 LOAN to a big new Cali- 
fornia vineyard which has 
yet to produce any grapes 
emerged yesterday as the 
worst single problem among 
5324 mill ton nf provisions 
against bad debts announced 
by Midland Bank’s California 
subsidiary. 


The price of California 
grapes has halved, French, 
vine Is now undercutting ths 
local vintage in US markets 
because of the rise of the 
dollar, and vine growing 
•aid has collapsed in price 
from S10.000 an acre to 
$3,000. The result is a finan- 
cial disaster for the banks, 
Euch as Crocker, which lent 
money to finance agricul- 
tural expansion two or three 
years ago. The cost is com- 
ing home to roost in London, 
eating a big hole in Mid- 
land's profits. 


of impoverished farmers 
which characterised the great 
1930s agricultural depression. 

Midland executive director 
Mr Brian Goldthorpe says 
that Crocker is the second 
largest agricultural lender in 
California and plans to con- 
tinue backing Its customers 
so that there will be few 
foreclosures on their; 
property. 

But judging by the $300 
million that Crocker has set 
aside to cover general prob- 
lems stemming from any fur- 
ther deterioration in Califor- 
nia agriculture this year, the 
cost of seeing farmers 
through the recession is still 
mounting rapidly. Midland’s 
forecast suggests the worst is 
not over. 


which invested in speculative 
land sell off their holdings 
to raise cash, depressing the 
market still further. 

For Midland, the Califor- 
nia fiasco is a new and dam- 
aging blow because it is the 
second time in just over 12 
months that the bank has 
sprung news of massive and 
surprising California losses 
on its shareholders. 
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175p. Ward White, tipped for 
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Top, Californian harvest; and below Sir Malcolm Wilcox (left) 
and Mr Tom Wilcox, architects of the banks-' alliance. 


BOWATER has sold Georgian 


Wine growers are the big- 
ist single area of concern. 


The grower in question 
has bought laud and planted 
it with vines, and is now 
waiting for his first commer- 
cial crop. But it takes three 
years for vines to reach ma- 
turity and another one or 
two years before they be- 
come really productive, so be 
has no revenue. 


gest single area of concern, 
but there is also a broad 


As the value of the land 
which he has pledged as se- 
curity has plummeted, 
Crocker has made provisions 
of between $20 million and 
$30 million against its loans 
to the grower, whose pros- 
pects of getting a return are 
not helped by the slump in 
the price of his product 

The financially stricken 
grower is still struggling 
along, though he will only be 
“trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath 
are stored" when his crop 
does mature, because he will 
get so little for it. Midland's 
version of the Grapes of 
Wrath does not however in- 
clude the mass foreclosures 


but there is also a broad 
range of other mainly agri- 
cultural businesses affected, 
together with the related 
real estate industry. Mr 
Goldthorpe says that in the 
fruit and vegetable industiy 
“ the Mexicans are growing 
lettuce cheaper than Califor- 
nians,” who In the past had 
a big advantage in mechani- 
sation and irrigation. 

The ferocity of the agricul- 
tural depression in the 
United States is only now be- 
ing appreciated, and its effects 
are spreading far beyond 
California. There are serious 
problems in the grain belt, 
which could hit the Mid-West 
banks badly. With the US 
recovery rapidly slowing, and 
no sign yet of the fall in the 
dollar needed to make Amer- 
ican products more competi- 
tive, it could get worse not 
better, exacerbated by large 
European surpluses of wine 
and grain. 

Even the weakness of oil 
prices is hitting California 
agriculture, as oil companies 


Late in 1983, Midland's 
board was appalled to find 
that Crocker had run into 
heavy losses. The 57 per cent 
owned subsidiary was run at 
arm's length by its own man- 
agement but when the awful 
truth emerged about its bad 
loans Midland took over 
full management control. In 
mid-1984 it announced that it 
was bidding for the minority 
of shares which it did not 
already own, taking control 
to its logical conclusion. 

The old management was 
removed, new brooms came 
in, teams of specialists were 
hired to go over the books. 
Although the latest losses 
are also a surprise, and were 
confirmed only in the last 
few weeks of the year, they 
have been discovered be- 
cause of the deliberate ac- 
tions of Midland manage- 
ment in seeking out the facts 
about the loan book. So the 
City, which ’ was flabber- 


ply forced an even gloomier 
assessment of the chances of 


getting all the money back 
from the growers. 


from the growers. 

The oddest aspect of Mid- 
land's problems is that they 
are almost entirely domestic 
ones, within the United 
States, because the Latin 
American debt crisis has 
made little impact on its fig- 
ures. Although $300 million 
of loans to Argentina were 
classified as “ non-perform- 
ing” at the year end — be- 
cause of delays in interest 
payments — Midland has 
been, saved the embarrass- 
ment of making additional 
large provisions by the new 
international financial rescue 
for Buenos Aires. 


gasted a year ago, gave Mid- 
land a little of the benefit of 


the doubt and marked the 
shares down less than some 
of the bank’s own executives 
had expected. 

Midland chairman Sir Don- 
ald Barron emphasised yes- 
terday that the big new loss 
provisions represented a fur- 
ther deterioration in loans al- 
ready listed as problematic. 
He said, “There aren’t any 


If the International Mone- 
tary Fund executive board 
had failed last Friday to ap- 
prove a standby loan to Ar- 
gentina, and the rescue had 
failed, Crocker would have 
been faced with further 
large bad debts and the pic- 
ture would have looked far 
worse still. 


The cost of the Crocker 
losses to Midland at home — 
where business in the UK 


has been looking up — is a 
further drain on the bank’s 
capital which restricts the 
growth of lending. It also 
makes it inevitable that the 
bank will have to raise new 
capital this year, although it 
is trying to avoid, a rights 
issue. 

Hie head of domestic 
banking Mr John Greenwell 


new problem loans emerg- 
ing" The renewed downturn 


ing” The renewed downturn 
in California agriculture in 
the last few months has sim- 


denied yesterday .that the 
California losses would lead 
to an Increase in bank 
charges in the UK, and said 
that the new free banking 
for customers who kept their 
current accounts in credit 
was “ substantially increasing 
the number of accounts 
every day." 

But althought none of the 
UK banks are overtly charg- 
ing the costs of their foreign 
adventuring to British cus- 
tomers. there is little doubt 
that the weakening of their 
capital bases whiah results is 
forcing them all to raise 
margins in the UK wherever 
the pressures of competition 
allow. They need the money. 

Midland executives now 
blame ” bad lending " as the 
deep rooted cause of Crock- 
er’s problems, lying behind 
the deterioration in its 
markets. The irony is that it 
was the infusion of Midland 
capital which allowed 
Crocker to go on a new lend- 
ing spree three years ago. 

“New capital permits new 
growth,” said Mr Tom 
Wilcox, in 1930. He was then 
chairman of Crocker and 
along with his namesake, Sir 
Malcolm Wilcox, former 
chief general manager of 
Midland, he was joint ardri- 
tect- of the alliance between 
the two banks. As another of 
the great vinous sayings has 
it: "The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the chil- 
dren's teeth are set on 
edge " (Ezekiel), 


Goodacre Carpets of Kidder- . 
minster and Kendal tormerlu 


minster and Kendal formerly 
Bowater Carpets, to Melton 
Medes, of Nottingham. 


Leading equities finished 
widely lower but falls usually 
were confined within a 2p to 
9p band. Thorn-EMI, which 
await figures on January 10, 
eased 7p at 477p. In contrast 
insurances held up fairly well, 
life companies found support 
helped by the latest seasonal 
business statistics. 

Stores, foods and breweries, 
well to the fore in the recent 
boomlet encountered ' profit- 
taking. In the last named 
group Matthew Brown was 
able to resist the trend on a 
revival of speculative demand. 
The shares closed 15p- to the 
good at 295p. 

Shipping also progressed, re- 
flecting country buying. Man- 
chester Ship Canal, with fig- 
ures due soon, climbed 24p at 
230p, while IMOS Packaging 
advanced 14p to 149p. 

Oils were looking a little 
hestitant at the . dose, while „ 
South African mining shares, 
in step with lower bullion posi- 
tions, displayed a majority of 
falls ranging from 25 cent to 
a dollar. 

Profit-taking chipped 5p off 
Bine Circle Industries to 475p. 
Evode rose Sp to 120p, on spec- 
ulative buying. Bid speculation 
lifted Marshall Haliraac 4p to 
230p. Recent press comment on 
| the virtues of Phoenix Timber 
benefited the shares, 4p ahead 
to 14%). More press comment, 
on Northern Engineering In- 
dustries, led to a 2*p. rise to 


Investment support in a thin v 

market saw De La Rue 8p bet- wnea - ■ 

terat 795p. - „ . . \ ~ • i 

Hanson Trust, which has had 4D ' 

a good run recentlv and been rose to record levels as moder- i ■ 
the recipient of several “share ate buying Remand at the.. start • Vr/ ! 
of the year" plaudits, came of the new year, met! with only . 

back 9p to 334p on proflt-tak- a few offers to sell, 
ing, spurring a 10p fall in The Commerzbank v Index/ • ' 

Powell Dnffryn to 435p on the which was adjusted to reflect- 
basis of Lord Hanson’s share prices of newcomers : Nixdoif ;. v ' 
exchange offer. AG and Porsche AG and three "' . .1 

Fading bid hopes lost Minet other increasingly - popular ■ ' - * 
Holdings 9p to 238p. Espley shares, surged 10.5 points to - 

Trust, where the chairman and stand at a record high. 1 of ■ l i: ■ 

well-known company doctor, U184. up from 1107.& bn De-,. : 

Ronnie Altken, is seen as a ceraber 28. •• '- . . 

force for . recovery following q % QQ g Kong: The - Hang" " ' .: 

the ousting of founder Ron Seng index rose 20.36 points to C r ;) i- ' — 

Shuck, continued its recent lw jg e finely above the .1200 ’ •.'J* • 

rises. up 5p to 25p. : j eve i with a dose at 1220,74. . ' . ; N- ; . 

B ritis h Telecom met further Opt imism ahnnf the new -year's -■*. • 

investment demand to firm to economic prospects was raised 1 - 
1064 p, lp better and another b;< the Hong Koiig and Shang-. r ; r^”;. 
new high for the issue. In- hai Bank, whose economic, der'..-. ! ‘"" 7 

tenm figures are due next partment released a prediction . ■ : • 

Tlnlp-Zink, £PP® d of 10 per cent growth for the,'- . 

ahe ?^ HK economy in 1985. ■■ 

597p. Profit-taking clipped 25p « Vr j , : . - 

off Henderson Administration ?5 c flue 

to 588p. Recent issue Candovcr t0 k°Uday. • . -- - — • 

continued to make progress, 9 Money markets: Business - 

closing up Sp- -at 222p. Oliver 1“ the periods stayed: thim. ' 

Prospecting, in .favour last There was a little issuing of ^ 

week on rumours of an ira- sterling CDs hi the “ones.".,- •:= - 

pending good drilling report; Doo al authorities seldom ven- ■ : ; ' 
came back 3(h) to 160p as the hired into the open market be-/. ' 

rumours went sour — the well yond light inquiry -for notice/ ' - 
in the Celtic Sea may be dry. • money. . ■' 

Jaguar found comfort In the ^ 
weak pound, lifted lp to 256p . .. _ ~ 

by US support. Oil price- wor- FT Ordinary Share Inttex - -refr 
ries unsettled British Petro- down 1L9 at 940.4. FT-SE 100 ..- - ; :s 
lenm, back 6p to 480p; Com- Index down 122 vat 1220.0. ' • U: 
ment on recent issue Wardle Pound: $1.1465: DM: 3.63; 

Storeys gained the shares 4p Fr U.I2. Gold:. $305^6. 
tolTSp. Account: December 24 to Janu- -l.' r 

Mam changes: Thorn EMI arv io. Sterling Index 72^ 

477p down' 7WT Midland ‘347p (1975=100). RPI 35&8 (Nevem: r - -• 
down 27p; Matthew Brown her) up 4.9 per cent on year. •- . 
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COMMODITIES 


Cwpw ,Cajh £1.137 per tonne; tArn 
months £2.142^9 per ton nr. 

^ CT>935 l*r tamie; three otonlhs 
£9.955 per unee. , 

, Cash £3fc2 per tonne; three moptta 
£331 per tonne. 

Eoc Cash £692 per low»; three months 
£68b.50 per tonne. 

Slim (Llitei: Spot 540p per troy oi? 
three months 552p. 

Mhan Spat _6^ per kilo; Feb £660 per 
tonne: Mar £671) per tonne; Apr £680 per 
tonne. 

Coffee: Jan. £2.2*1 per tonne; Mar £2.290 


per tonne; May £2.299 per tome; Jnfy £2299 *• T.: * : ■ 
per umte; Sept E2.2W per tonne; Nok £2.283 “.. 

per tonne. 

Cocaa; Mar £1,874 per tonoe; Mat 51886 — '. ' lUsH- :r 


per .tonae; Jly £1 891 per lornie; Sept £1.8% 
per tame; Dee £1.848 ner tonne. 

m US tents -per*-' 
pound: US Memphis (H»-jneh. strict mlcUrWu) --..w- 
Jao-ftt 74.00; US California tll tedb .. 


Strict middling) Jan-Feb 77.00; Sodae' - 
Baratet (11 inch Jan-feb Ho. SBr-lOBJO; ' 
Jaij-Feb No., 5B 298.50, Jao-Feb fti. AB : 
293.00; Mexico (l 1 ® inch strict o 
Jan-Feb 72.75. • ■ 
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ECONOMICS 

Chmtbpher. Huh ne 

: -. THE “CHANCELLOR and. the 
Prime ; Minister have been 
. trying hard to -squash - any 
backbench' enthusiasm - for 
■*f public investment rather 

* than - tax cntB. Their case, 

however, looks decidedly 
ropey. .•.-=- - 

The argument ' that higher 
money demand would merely 
be frittered away in more 

- inflation rather than more 

- output -is : not- only dubious, it 
cannot -apply .-to the question 
of .which option ..is better, 
sinc8_Nigel -.Lawson. intends 
to- ^pend the money anyway. 
Indeed,, it is. /rather . hard to 
see7wny:lie. does not instead 
reduce government borrow- 
ing and interest rates, fore- 

- going tax and -public in- 
vestmentT Bot that he will 
noLdo. 

The - only, sense In which 
. ah . increase in . investment 
might be saiflL to -raise inter- 
-ai,;«st ratetmore- than, to:, cuts . 
_\! arises (asstnnlng'impliatly a . 
given 'money sipply target) 
precisely, because, more is ac- 
. tualiy spent^and Jess .saved : 
in other wordsi'it Is a . corol- 
lary of the .^eafeT: effective- 
ness . of inves t ii iept -oar- jobs 
whidt is . clearly “ ‘stanm by 
the ,.Goardi*n: r --. 'computer 
model tests erf hoth options: '•" 
"Any- iiiti^st/ : :ia^.-;4i»idT- 
vantage , is . extremely - mar- 
ginat The net effect,- of all. 
such cotmter-vaiijng v pres- 
sures of both options, accord- - 
ing to the modeli-of - the 
. Lohdoff-BuSnesaLSehobL^Na!: 
tional Institute and the Trea- 
sury itself. is. -clearty to t dEa^ 
vour public investment even . \ 
over - - ".-relatively..' ... i Jong . . 
timespahs. ^AfferLtwo . years,' ..' 
public- investment, cuts the 
-dole queues iy between two 
K times and four times as ; 
much as tax Sots: . • • \ & ? 

Even the Chancellor seems 
to reeogn&e ho is on' Sficky i- 
gronrid when ... 

port*. Utflike ‘the Prime' WE* * $ 
ister in her extraordinary an- 
swers >to -the . Conservative 4 . 
backbenchers’ 1922 Commit-, 
tee, he has kept well dear 
of' any claims that* more ot :> 
an increase in public invest- V 
meat leaks -*irt via Imports- - 
than does tax cuts.:. *. 

The' notion' that '••tax cuts * 
wtH have dniqudy J>eneffrial - 
-effects .on the supply-side . of ?-*■ 
the economy is simply: hot :• 
borne out i>y the eyid«K». 
As- the- Ihsfltihe for -Fiscal/ : 
Studies has pointed nut, less 
thamfilO per cent of those 
who ire taken, out/ of Income r 
- tax by an increase in per- 
sonal allowances— the -Chan- 
- cdlor’s favoured option— are 
heads - of households .who — • 
might Chut do -hot neeess»- - 
ily}- fall . into the J poverty : •; 
trap in - which extra ' earnings 
disappear in lost benefits - 
and higher taxes.. ’ 

Nor Is the evidenc e th at v 
-higher post-tax real', esarmngs; 
moderate ' pay dawns, and - . 
settlements , ..'v CompeUJng ; 
enough for inclusion in -any. 
bf the major inoddSi- indud-= : 

• ing the - publ ished. version of . 

. the Treasury’s own: 1 model. 

Yet -without sdeh in effect, . 
the Chancellor’s argument 
that tax cuts- will reduce, real 
wages (to employers) and 
hence boost jobs - founders- 

Enough of knocking the^ 
^Chancellors casuistry: the 
®w positive xase for meaaires to . 
boost inviertment his been 
given a further shot in the 
arm this week Jby some 
deeply ' disturbing - figures 
from the Organisation for : 
Economic .Co-operation.- and 
Development -As part of its . 


exereffie to eompare- real na- 
tional - income -- per head 
(after allowing for sabstan- 
.tial differences Jh price 
levels between countries) the 
•OECD has -discovered' that 
Britain's investment- is 
amongst the Towest in the 
. industrial world. ■ 

This is alarming precisely 
because investment is one of 
•the. best indicators of future 
, prosperity. A country, which 
fails to invest will fail to 
; reap gains in output per per- 
son — or productivity. With- 
. out productivity gains,, the 
'prospect of long term gains 
m Income is limited. -■ 

The comparison for the 
biggest seven industrial econ- 
omies is shown in the bar 
chart . The absolute level of 
Britain’s investment per. head 
is lower, than that of any 
other of the 18 developed 
- economies barring Portugal 
and Greece. 

This absolute figure is per- 
haps not. too surprising since 
our ranking by income is 
now 13th out of the 18. But 
a' comparison of the share of 
-investment is in fact equally 
disturbing since it shows 
that we lag behind every- 
body barring Portugal alone. 

It -is true that the figures 
refer to 1980 when British 
investment was relatively de- 

S ressed by our early and 
eep recession compared to 
other countries, but the dif- 
ferences are so large that 
much more than merely -cy- 
clical factors are at work. A' 
closer look shows that Brit- 
ain's shortfall is particularly 
marked in construction,' 
■where the share of national 
income is a low 6Ll per cent 
compared to 15 per cent in 
Germany. • 

But there is also a short- 
fall in machinery and equip- 


cost of borrowing. No -regu- 
lar 'figures for loan maturi- 
ties are published, hut the 
Committee of London Clear- 
ing -Bankers did produce 
some onlce-off figures in 1982 
designed to show how small 
the differences now were. 
They proved something of an 
own goal. 

The figures, for fte end of 
1980, showed that long term 
loans formed 28 per cent of 
French banks* lending to in- 
dustry, 46 per cent of the 
Germans' and only 13 per 
cent ot the British. Total 
bank lending to industry in 
. 1980 represented 50.7 per 
cent of GDP in Japan. 33.6 
per cent in Germany, 30 per 
cent in France but only 21.7 
per cent in Bri tain. 

Dr Yao-Su Hu also shows 
how the Credit National in 
France and the Kreditanstalt 
fflr Wiederaufbau in Ger- 
many fostered and 
strengthened a tradition of 
industrial banking, mainly by 
providing incentives to the 
mainline banks- through in- 
terest rate subsidies and re- 
discounting industrial loans. 
They also stimulated indus- 
trial expertise amongst the 
big banks by bringing in en- 
gineers and b usin ess people 
to help assess loan proposals. 
The nearest equivalent in 
Britain is the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion, but it only lends di- 
rectly to industry and its ad- 
vances is 1982 were less 
than one tenth those of the 
CN or the KfW. 

The Conservative 

backbench industry 

committee under Michael 
Grylls’ chairmanship has 
been instrumental in pushing 
some small but helpful ideas, 
such as the Loan Guarantee 
Scheme, hut so far the Chan- 
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ment— where the - share in 
Britain; is :8.6 per . cent com- 
pared to 9.5 per cent in 
France, 10 per "tent 1h Ger- 
many and. 109 per cent in 
the United States. - 
.'•'.So what of the causes? 
Clearly much of the shortfall 

- is v intimately tie* up ' with 

t thn whole gamut of reasons 
for Britain’s relative eco- 
nomic' decline, including bad 
policy, poor training, weak 
management and - -Luddite 

- trade unions. But ?a- part — 

particularly the - shortfall in 
construction investment — 
must be due to Government - 
cuts in whet are perceived to 
be relatively easy areas dut- 
dde the public sector, proper. 
And another part as » paper 
published this week, by the 
Policy Studies Institute sug- ■ 
gests, must be due. to. institu- 
tional failure in the British 
financial system. . 

The author. Dr Yao-Su Hu 
describes the growth, of the 
tradition of industrial bank- 
ing on the continent and in ' 
Japan, and the absence , of it 
■in Britain. He points tn the 
reliance .of British firms on 
internal- -finance for their 
projects (which inevitably 
limits growth) and the con- 
servative rules of thumb 
which Britain’s hanks still 
-age . in ' assessing credit-wor- 
thiness in businesses. ; 

■ One of the ways in which 
these roles-of -thumb manifest 
themselves is in the prepon-- 
derahee- of short term lend- 
ing in, -Britain, with the . con- - 
Idomitant - ' short. •, . pay-back 
periods and high cash flow 


cellor has expressed precious 
little interest Indeed, much 
of what he seems to say 
about' Investment suggests 
- that he regards it as a posi- 
tive disadvantage since it can 
substitute for labour in the 
production process, and 
nencct reduce jobs.' 

This type of argument was 
the justification for the even- 
tual abolition of capital al- 
lowances against corporation 
tax ( combined with lower 
rates ) . announced in the last- 
budget Fortunately, though, 
there is still an important 
questionmark over the Chan- 
cellor's real attitude, since 
the short term effect of 
phasing out capital allow- 
ances will be to encourage 
investment to . be brought 
forward. 

After all, for every case 
where labour and capital are 
in fact substitutes, it is easy 
to cite others where they are 
complementary to each other. 
3f machinery had really 
caused unemployment, why 
did both jobs and investment 
slump during the last reces- 
sion? A lot of new products 
and processes simply cannot 
he undertaken without an al- 
most fixed state of the art 
quotient of- investment. 

If the Chancellor is serious 
about cutting unemployment 
and about reversing Britain’s 
longstanding relative eco- 
nomic decline, he will have 
to look at more ways of en- 
couraging useful investment 
in both the private and pub- 
lic sectors. 


Oil price collapse feared 
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THE OIL markets, are enter- 
ing 1985 as uncertain, con- 
fused and -perplexed as at 
any time, in the past decade. 

Yesterday Italian /refiners 
were refusing .to. buy even 
Libyan crude, which takes a 
mere 48 hours to deliver, be- 
cause of fears— or in their 
/■Mp , hopes— that there could 
be a price collapse in the 
next- few- days. / 

Much of the uncertainty 
has been .-created by : the 
-cryp tic -outcome. \ of . ppeus 
lengthy adjourned sesaon in 
Genera.. . 

But the conundrums: cre- 
ated' by Qpec ; ftayfr.;:been 
superimposed - bn a situation 
which has the -.* confusing 
habit- of changing 'drastically 
depending . . sn . the 
. perspective you.Jake^ ;' 

We are now eiSenng the 
quarter of tbe year when de- 
mand ^traditionally -highest 
and -‘becauSe^ -*&. e*fensive : . 
destocking '-.- by -- -> the : Oil. 
companies :Opec w4D, J» ia r®-' 
positiqh to. oyetimore 
<d 1 the- r mar^iai - - snx)ply than.. ; 
usuah.In thoYery- long-term, 
(lie? 'dr^anisatibjrs- prospects, 
are: even :heto: iL 0pec-^and 
partieulftriy S^u diL Arabfa— ■ 
owns: ’ mosfe'r'cf -^ihe: Jnotfcom- j 

muniSt'' reserves 

and eyen^I«e;5ee ? the -. di* 

■ cover? of".more^37qrtlt Be as 
.we :-sx«. Jik^^nK'he depen- 
dent.-bpe. Arab^. : *oi|C^ \ 

agaiflln 


It is in what you might 
'.term the broad metfium term 
— bemmung at : the end of 
. this, winter and ending per- 
haps five, 10, 20 or even 30 
years hence— that Opec's 
problems are so serious. At 
the' root of them Is the fact 
that the increase in oil de- 
/ jaand which began when the 
recession ended has been far 
less than expected. 

, It has not only been less 
.than overall economic growth 
in the main oD consuming 
countries, but also less than 
the increase in total energy 
consumptioh-rfl consequence 
of the greater emphasis on 
efficient oil use which, ironi- 
cally, was a direct result of 
-. Opec*s. success in raising the 
; .'price of oil. On most - 
■j reckonings, the demand . for 
.-nil- in the non-communist 
world- at the end of 1987 will 
only. be. about two to three . 
million - barrels . per . day 
. higher tiiah it is how. 

■ This . modest, increase In 
demand’ can only be met 
• .from one. <ff two sources 
inside or outside. Opec. The 
dilemma facing the cartel -is. 
rthat -even; though the big ■ 
surge in non-Opec production 
; Trliich- .took 'place as oti came 
:• on stream from, the . North 
’; Sea, Mexjco, Alaska and so' 
onria now; oyer, the amount 
otemde pumped; out by the. 
■’ nop-Opep notions is contanu- 

r : .ihg- to. increase*. 


A study produced jointly 
by the stockbrokers, James 
Capel and the US consulting 
group Cambridge Energy Re- 
search Associates estimated 
that three years from now 
non-Opec production would 
be &out 800,000 • barrels 
higher than today. This 
leaves only 1.2 to 2 million 
extra barrels per day to be 
met from the cartel’s 
, reserves. 

'Faced with the grim pros- 
pect of having to share oat 
such a miserly, increase, in 
demand at 2 time when most 
of its member governments 
are crying out for bigger 
revenues to meet their debt 
repayments, Open's only hope 
of relief would be a delib- 
erate outback, by the North 
Sea producers. 

Sheikh Yamani has threat- 
ened that unless they show 
more . restraint, the North 
Sea producers could find 
themselves embroiled in a 
price war. 

• But what he and his., asso- 
ciates In Opec do not men- 
tion is that the reason, why 
North Sea costs, are so high 
is because so much has to be 
invested to "get 'the oil out 
and this in turn means, that 
the North Sea' is only profit- 
able to operate at. or. near its 
capacity output. Opec may 
have a. dilemma^ but so now 
do Britain and Norway.' 

John Hooper 
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ADVENTURE 

CENTRE 

MANAGER 

PGU »■ m adwrturs holiday tor 
children, raqttie a Manager tor iw 
Trtttd AAientura Cume Iran Frtfu*Y— 
OCBMT. 19B& Situated adjacam to ma 
Brecon Bacons HaUoMl tort. »e centre 
gperatoe a wtoe ange ol outooof athritto 
tar 19 u 80 guests. 

Ftoqrted skatoara mn-toaASg«nBnt pks 

crgmartonal «Ml admWsWIM aMMr. 
IMul aiqMrtam «uto adude worting 
wnh eum. baud will: tsacHsn ana t 
knowMoe at sports and outdoor acMUes. 
J>toaiB sente* or reouast cpplfcetiw tom 
troar 

(a Mnton. PmaiMi MMr, FGL Vorag 
Miwam Ud, am Staton SneatRoaM^ 
Wye WB7AH. 1M (BS89) BC11. 


OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH SPECIALIST 

Help to make vital national decisions 



tor US. owned pump company based *n 
the Hague or Ainens [your ehoieeL World- 
wide naval to customer situs lor alert-up, 
troubleshooting and testing of eenmfug&l 
pumping system Approalmaamy 60 per 

can trawl, to required, primarily to tfw 

Mldcfle^aaL 

General kaouiledga e requirad of the 
KHtowWfl — EtoCtnc motor, daset. and 
gov dnvM. Drtvar centra systems and 
mstnimenta>«n knawtodge preferred but 
can Instruct, oentnhigal pumps and thetr 
perform an ce ■eenng. 

totereated persons should send teeumes 
lo. -C- V. Seeefte. Retd Services DepL 
Hsnagar, GOULDS PUMPS KL. 3SS1 
Capem Ave. Oty el Industry. CaKtamie, 
V1749L USA. 

ad a rvtows to be con duct ed In Eiappe In 


SCHOOL TOURS 
ORGANISER 

Mature;* nrttola. sed-miitmsd person 
required to join Osety. roung team 
orgvtotog educational tours tor schooto. 
The jab tomtom taktog and processing 
bookings on axKfcng programmes, as «eu 
as leranhbifl wd dovetoptog new ones. 
The successful apparent mU lime a 
conOdent tofephon^ maimer prenous 
ad m rts tr s to e e xp erien ce wd bo ebta to 
cope accurately with otto* under pressure 
Salary circa £3,500 pa 
depending on appUcant 
Phase stotl fuB er » 

Gffl man. PGL Young Adventure UO, 380 
Station Street, ftoei on W ye MB 7AH. 


London-based company has a 
number of vacancies to train people 
aged 21-35 into management 
positions due lo its expansion 
programme. 

Telephone Julia on 

01-439 6921 

for interview 


At Government level, where decisions must be founded on- more 
than economic criteria alooe, the whole question of how best to 
allocate scarce resources becomes extremely complex. In providing 
a quick, flexible and effective method of evaluating possible 
alternatives, operational research has opened up a new dimension 
of informed decision makmg in all levels of central Government. 

If has already beer employed ro goi effect in many fields and dcw 
areas of application are continually being pioneered. Currently there 
art opportunities both for experienced OR practitioners and for 
those with little or no OR experience but who are numerate and 
adaptable. All the posts are London based etccpi for those in 
Inland Revenue. 

Export Credits Guarantee Department 

Wbrit is concerned with the insurance and credit arrangements of 
British exports. Financial considerations are importantbnd the 
environment is that of a large insurance company with the problems 
of managing ride, resources and penonneL 
Appointment as Senior Scientific Officer. 

Department of the Environment 

Working as a management consultant to clients in the Departments 
of Environment and Transport, you will take a leading role in 
developing OR methods, integrated with new technology: to provide 
support and advice for management decisions. 

Appcmtment as Senior Sckrtffic Officer; 

HM Treasury 

Wbrk is concerned with financial planning and control. The wide 
range corers advice and belpon the control ofgprerament expenditure; 
sborr and medium terra financial forecasting; assessing financial risk: 
and developing measures of output and performance in the financial 
and management fields. 

Appoi n t m eu t as SeaiorSdtoatiBcOfBccc 

Inland Revenue (Telford) 

Went is concerned with the continuous day-to-day responsibilities 
for aTI aspects of computer capacity planning from design through 
to implementation, with opportunity to pioneeT OR analysis in various 
aspects of information Technology. 

Appointment as Higher Screot& or Senior Srientihc Officer 
according to qualifications and experience. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE MAY BE AVAILABLE. 

Home Office (Research and Planning Unit) 

Work win indude a wide variety of topics in OR/maragcment science, 
computer applications and related subjects concerned with the 
support of die criminal justice system. 

Home Office 

(Scientific Research and Development Branch) 

You will work on a variety of projects in support of the police . fire 
and prison services. Access to a wide variety of computer facilities 
exists within the Branch which is located in Central London. 


Appofotment as Higher Scientific Officer or Scientific Officer 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Department of HeaRh and Social Security 

Wbrk tnS involve important policy studicsin health care, personal 
social services, and soda! security and the determination of 
allocation policies to ensure the best use of resources, giving a 
unique opportunity to study the role of care throughout Our society 
Apposrtment as Higher Scientific Officet 

Department €>f Trade and Industry 

Wbrk will reflect the drive to improve the management of the CM 
Service, m particular forecasting and control of expenditure, allo- 
cation of manpower. management information systems, development 
erf quantified objectives and performance measures and the assessment 
of market prospects for new aircraft. 

Appointment as Scientific Officer or Higher Scientific Ofiker 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Customs and Excise 

Wbrk is concerned with methods for the collection of VAT and the 
allocation of control resources. You will also take part in studies to 
assist in planning Customs developments. 

Appotatmeitf as Saentffk Officer or Higher Scientific Otficer 
aocordmg to qualifications and experience. 

In some cases you wffl manage one or two junior staff, and will your- 
self be supervised, but most of tbe work is self-directed. Career 
development is encouraged by regular transfer of staff between 
OR groups in the Departments listed above. 

Vacancies may also become available in other CmT Service 
Departments. 

You should have a good honours degree in a numerate subject and 
relevant postgraduate experience lai least 4 yearn for appointment 
as Senior Scientific Officer and at least 2 years for Higher Scientific 
Officer). 

Salary: Senior Scientific Officer £9 JC5-E12D50; Higher Scientific 
Officer £7.433-£H) D35; Scientific Officer £5 ,905- £8, 150. Starling 
salary according to qualifications and experience and £1300 higher 
in London. 

Rw further details and as applicauoc fonn f to be returned by 
'25 January 1985) write to Chft Service Commission. Alencon Lmt. 
Basingstoke, Hants, RG21 LIB, or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256) 468551 (answering service operates outride office hours). 
Please quote rei: SB/20/D/6. 

Tire Clvfl Service is an equal o pportu nity employer 



Civil 


Information Technology Centre Ksnager 

Burnley— £11,052 

Burnley Information Technology Centre (ITeC) seeks a Manager to 
load a ream of five Supervisors in running and developing this new 
technology-based scheme. 

The ITeC provides 12 months' training and work experience to 30 
unemployed young people, in the new technology fields. The areas 
covered include computer programming using both high and low 
level languages, worn processing, computer maintenance, digital 
techniques, control systems, electronics, product development 
and business applications. 

The position requires significant experience In the micro- 
computer f ield, and the ability to supervise and motivate others. 
Experience in a trainlng/teeching environment will be preferred. 


E 


restriction, although pr e f er en ce wW be given to tocalybased 
unemployed persons. Forms and further details from: Planning 
Estates Officer, 6 Elizabeth Street. Burnley, Lancs BB11 2ER. 1i 
(0282) 25011, ext 354. Closing date: 18th January, 1985. 
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BURNLEY 


BOROUGH COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPUJYER 



POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES AND 
' COMPUTING 

is pleased to offer a 

l “NEW BLOOD POST” 

I AUTOMATED OFFICE SYSTEMS 
; (SENIOR LECTURER) 

Ref: X26 

AppAeatloni are lnv>ted horn wen quatrflad ca ndidates to touch on ■ van oty at 
undergraduate computing courses m a growing Depertroenl The tuccessM applicant 
writ have en- Interest m developing research toro current and potential uses ot office 
■litem Bbon sy s t ems with en orga n is a tion and have apecletef knowledge of data 
communication syetemt. worn station capability and toe ini ormaton needs of a modem 
organisation. An area of interest within the Department a the analysis of buwneee 
- information and communication flows and how formal methods ot systems analysis and 
design may be applied to office automation systems. 

Salary ranges from C12.162 to C1SXMB P-a- Inctuahw of London allowance 
Appttca&on forms avalfabie by telephoning Staffing Office, 01-928 8989 ext 2355. 
CtasJng date: 1801 January 1985 
77» Potyloctm*: n on Equal Opportunirhe Employ*. 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 

OPEN LEARNING PROGRAMME FOR 

MANAGERS 

IN THE DISTRIBUTIVE INDUSTRY 

The Open Tech Unit of the Manpower Services Commission is funding a £500.000 
Oipen Learning Programme for first-line managers in the distributive industry. 

The Project Director will: 

work closely with the Board of Management on the determination * of 
policy and strategy. 

have executive responsibility for the overall design and control of the 
programme. 

lead a small team, including Project Co-ordinators, and 
market and promote the programme. 

•V 'fif ■ 

The Project Director must: t 

have had personal responsibility for bringing to completion on time and 
within budget 

be able. to. demonstrate qualities of leadership including credibility, 
initiative and enterprise. 

have an understanding of the techniques of open learning and their 
relevance to the needs of the distributive industry. 

Conations: 

The appointment will be made as soon as possible and will be for two 
years in the first instance. There is every possibility that this Project will 
become a profit making business after March 1987, when it would 
require a permanent Director. 

Salary £16,000 pa or more for exceptionally well qualified candidaes. 

Curriculum vitae and letter supporting application should be sent to The Secretary, 
Retail Consortium, Commonwealth House, 1-19 New Oxford Street, London WC1A 
1PA, by 18 January, 1985. 


COVENT GARDEN 

? Mil (bank Publications need bright enthusiastic people to sell 
advertising space in our charity publications and yearbooks. 
Telephone sales experience not necessary. Full training given, 
but .some commercial experience desirable. 

. You should be 20-1- and prepared to work hard for high 
? rewards. CT 

For further details phone today, /jV 

Monica Braybrook 

C* . 01-379 3036 MILLBANK 


Resource and 
Planning Research 


Defence Intelligence 


Research Officer* are concerned with the 
evaluation, collation and assessment of 
econorrac, industrial topographical and scientific 
information about certain foreign countries. Some 
travel involved including possibly overseas visits. 

Candidates must have a degree with first or 
upper second class honours (where divided), or 

i postgnukstt degree m an appropriate subject 
such as economics, politics, international 
relations or economic geography Degrees 
including a substantial study or international 
economics or statistics preferred. Employment 
experience in a relevant research context would 
be an advantage. 


Starting salary may be above the minimum of 
the range E73I5-E 10,035 according to 
qualifications and experience. Promotion 
prospects. 

Further similar vacancies may arise in this and 
other departments. 

For full details and an application form (to be 
returned by 29 January 1985) write to Gvfl 
Service Commission. Alencon Link. Basingstoke, 
Hants, RG2I IJB. or telephone Basingstoke 
(0256)468551 (answering service operates 
outside office hours). Please quote rri:G(l)65L 
The Civil Service Is an eqwti opportunity 
employer , 


Ministry of Defence, Londofi 


COMPUTES STAFF 



l«H)) k '(l)ul(W 


►im. 




K YM H DW WACf.y VJ U h 

riTHrfii, lutHU 


NEW YEAR, NEW JOB 

Wb are looking for 3 people who 
want to make 1985 ll» best career 
move they've ever made. 

You must be dynamic, ambitious 
and work well in a competitive aid 
quickly expanding business 
environment 

Rewards will be high for the 
successful applicants who should 
be 23 -k 

For detaSs phone Susan Toogood 
or Kchari Ha pesW on 01-240 
9065. 



LAND SURVEYORS 

Required to work for ARAM CO in 
Saudi Arabia. High salary (lax free), 
free return ticket plus other 
benefits. 

Contact M. QumsM, 01-887 0413 
for more info, and intorvmr. 
BRITISH NATIONAL ONLY. 
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NEWS, VIEWS AND A WIDE SELECTION OF JOBS 
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Henry Blofeld in Sydney on the day the West Indies’ invincibility ended 




THE TWO spinners. Bob 
Holland and Murray Bennett, 
bowled Australia to victory 
in the fifth Test by an in- 
nings and 55 runs shortly 
after tea on the fourth day 
but not before Clive Lloyd, 
in his final Test innings, 
gave a last glimpse of bis 
genius as a batsman in scor- 
ing 72. The West Indies 
were bowled out for 253. 

It was their first defeat 
for 28 Tests and it was 
ironic that their longest serv- 
ing. imost successful and, 
with Frank Worrell, the best 
loved of West Indian cap- 
tains should have ended his 
career in defeat. ** I won my 
first Test as captain so I 
suppose I can't complain 
about losing my last,” said 
Lloyd. 

For all that, this was an 
isoalted instance, for the 
pitch was below Test stan- 
dard and ideal for the span- 
ners. It is not a result which 
heralds any sudden downfall 
in the powers of a remark- 
able side. It was simply that 
Australia won the toss and 
the West Indies dropped two 
catches in the first hour of 
the match. The West Indians 
will be determined to re- 
establish their authority in 
the avalanche of one-day 
matches which start in Mel- 
bourne on Sunday. 

The Australian captain, Al- 
lan Border, said : ** We had 
some new faces and a new 
attitude.” He admitted he 
had been in a panic when be 
won the toss and chose to 
bat — following the advice 
of his New South Wales 
players in the team. He said 
the wicket “played a few 
tricks ” hut added that it has 
been doing so for a couple 
of years. He said it couldn’t 
he too bad “because we bat- 
hed first and made a lot of 
-uns on it.” 

Lloyd, 40, indicated that 
he would step down as cap- 
'ain for the one-day series 
rad confirmed be was un- 
■kely to turn out in floodlit 
uimes because he finds it 
difficult to sight the ball in 
the post-dusk half-light 
“The one-day games are for 
the young players and I 
probably won't play in the 
night matches,” he said. 

The West Indies had no 
logical hope of saving the 
match with two full days left 
and they could hardly have 
made a worse start to the 
day when Greenidge made 
room to cut the fourth ball 
of the morning and had Ms 
off stump knocked out by 
Holland's top spinner. 
Shortly afterwards Gomes 
did not get over a shortish 
ball from Lawson and Wood 
made a fine diving catch at 
forward short leg. 

The score was 93. when 
Richardson played forward to 
Bennett and was caught at 
forward short leg off bat and 
pad. This was the moment 
when Lloyd emerged from 


the dressing room, walked 
slowly through the rows of 
members in front of the pa- 
vilion and emerged into the 
sunlight to find the crowd of 
24,000 on their feet With 
slightly stooping shoulders 
and sun hat pulled down 
over his eyes he made his 
way deliberately to the 
middle. 

It was an emotional mo- 
ment but he put it behind 
him and set about salvaging 
Kme self-respect for his 
side. He swung Bennett high 
to mid-wicket for fourth and 
drove him magnificently 30 
yards over the long-on 
boundary for six. In between 
he defended surely against 
both spinners and showed 
that he was one West Indian 
who knew a thing or two 
about playing spin. Lloyd 
reached his 50 with an off 
drive against Holland. 

Viv Richards was equally 
determined in scoring a half- 
century but on this pitch it 
was only a matter of time. 
Richards eventually played 
back to one from Bennett 
which turned a foot or more 
and lost his middle stump. 
Dujon then drove at Holland, 
who held the return catch at 
the second attempt Lloyd 
now played a slashing square 
cut and a furious cover drive 
at McDermott, realising the 
hopelessness of the situation 
ana going for his strokes. 

Sydney is the only Test 
ground in Australia where 
he has not scored a hundred 
and it began to look as if he 
might do it at last Another 
cover drive off McDermott 
went off the edge to third 
man for four. The next ball 
was a fine yorker which 
Lloyd somehow dug out and 
it bounced over the stumps. 

He walked a yard or two 
to leg and raised his hand to 
McDermott in acknowledg- 
ment of a good ball It was a 
marvellous moment and one 
McDermott should treasure. 
Lloyd has always had time 
for others. The next ball was 
up to the bat and he drove 
bufi was not quite to the 
pitch and was caught low 
down by Border at short 
extra cover. 

The entire ground stood 
while Lloyd shuffled slowly 
out of Test cricket into the 
pavilion and the pages of the 
history books. It was a privi- 
lege to have seen the Innings 
and it only underlined the 
loss to the West Indies and 
the game as a whole. 




AHan Border (centre) toads his 
west Indies 


GOOD ON YER, COBBERS 
players es they celebrate their win over 
(below) even the defeated captain Clive Uoyd can manage 
smile as he receives the trophy and cheque for his side's 3-1 
series win from the Australian Prime Minister, Bob Hawke.' 


s£ Richards 


AUSTRALIA. — Tint Utntaip : 471 to 9 
Ac C. Wenah 173. A. R. Bonhr 691. 

first total : 163 (R. G. 

Hoflwd 6 far 54). 


WEST INDIES — SMaarf brim 

. 12 

Rfctartofl c Wm 4 fa Bmtt ... 26 

Soma c Wmd fa Unw 8 

Rtttanb b Bantt 58 

UWd c Bonier b Mdfemott 72 

Data e ad b Holbri 8 

NanfaiH not «* 32 

Haldta c Wmeb b HnHanL O 

Gamer c Rfxm h Btotctt ........ 8 

aldi c Barnett fa Holland 4 

<fa 2, fi 12, nfa 8» 22 


.253 

31. 48. 9S. 153. 


Total 

FUI af wildcats (nut) 

180. 231. 231, 28*. 

Bowlbm : lm» 5-4-14-1, SUtomwtt 
12-0-56-2 (8 nfa). Bcmwtt 33-5-79-3. 
Hot fasti 33-8-90-4. 


Matthew Engel on the selector’s options for the next leg of the tour 



one. 



THE OFF-FEELD dramas in 
Australia took an extraordi- 
. wary turn yesterday when 
Viv Richards was held re- 
sponsible by an Austra li a n 
players’ committee for the 
verbal dash with Allan Bor- 
der and Steve Rixon during 
the Sydney Test ' 

- The players’ - judiciary of 
Andrew Hilditch, Graeme 
Wood , and Kepler Wessels 
absolved their captain and 
.wicketkeeper, of blame, say- 
ing that Richards -“used re- 
peated foul language towards 
Steve Rixon and •’Other Aus- 
tralian players” and later 
Suggested that “hey resolve 
their differences physically' 
outside the ground.” 

The statement prompted 
.Wes H«n, the .West Indian 
manager, to - spring to 
Riehardss’- defence, saying 
* that he was only responding 
to Australian provocation. He 
. said that Haynes had also 
’. been attacked at : Brisbane 
and Greenidge in Melbourne. 
-Hall added that the Austra- 
lian pliyers were on their 
way ' to damaging the good 
relations between the two 
- countries. 

' The umpires, Mel Johnson 
and Ray Isherwood. who re- 
ported tiie incident under 
the players* code of conduct, 
now have to decide whether 
to appeal to the Australian 
Cricket Board arbitrator. 


The Incident ' occurred 
after Richards had been 
given the benefit-' -of the 
donbt after a : confident ap- 
peal for a bat-pad catch . at 
short leg. Rixon and Rich- 
ards appeard to become in- 


volved "in a slanging match 
»nd Border came in 20. 


.yards 

from the covers 
Border- said yesterday: 
“In Test matches tempers 
are inclined -to- flare and 
those things can happen 
among players." 


* will have - done 


himself - considerable damage 
in the eyes of the authori- 
ties. It is remarkable bow, 
after trying to -arrange- a re- 
bellion on the seeond day of 
the match in protest at the 
fine imposed mi • Lawson -for 
bad behaviour In the Mel- 


bourne Te^t, he should again 
e.One 


be involved In a dispute. — 
can think of many Australian 
captains who 'would ■' have 
been ..aware of feeir .respon- 
sibilities and left well -alone. 

Having serin toe latest inci- 
dent, I feel sure that . what- 
ever Richards said - was in 
response to 'what bad ini- 
tially been said to him' by an 
Australian. When a batsnan 
1 has been given the benefit of 
the doubt by the Umpire be - 
is hardly likely to. start an 
argument 

Henry; Blofeld 


Clearer in Calcutta than 



camp 


THE RAIN that washed away the second 
day of the third Test had one beneficial re- 
sult Yesterday, a rest day, it was dry again 
but the layer of smog over the city had 
gone. It was possible, ■ in certain carefully 
selected places away from car exhausts and 
rotting organic matter, actually to breathe 
in. 

Last night there was a rich red sunset 
and today the game should resume. And the 
people, since (a) this is Calcutta and (b) 
they have had to buy tickets for all five 
days anyway, should turn up to see it But 
with India at 176 for four, the game has 
almost certainly nowhere to go except 
towards a draw, unless one side or the other 
were to bat exceptionally badly. 

There was not much enthusiasm for the 
rest day — England even made a half- 
hearted and hopeless inquiry about the pos- 
sibility of scrapping it — but there cannot 
be much for the restart either. Suddenly, 
the cricket has become the quietest thing in 
Calcutta, at least for the moment; and the 
news about cricketers is coining from 
elsewhere. 

Tony Brown, the England manager, would 
not comment on Ian Botham's arrest, both 
for obvious legal reasons and because he 
was genuinely uncertain at this distance 


what had happened. Brown- is, however, 
Botham's bos as secretary of. Somerset and 
therefore obviously indirectly concerned 
with any legal problem he might have. 

The subject of Botham was, in any case, 
dne to crop up on tour soon enough. Next 
week Peter May, the chairman of selectors, . 
is due to arrive for the Madras Test — his 
first appearance on a tour since he took the 
job 2 1 years ago. May’s major immediate 
task will be to discuss with Brown and 
David Gower the composition of the party 
that will go on from here for the one-day 
mini-world cup in Australia next month. 

The squad for that is limited to 14 and 
the assumption has been that Pat Pocock, as 
a spin bowler who does not bat that much, 
and the reserve wicketkeeper. Bruce French, 
would go home after the Indian tour is 
finished. That still holds good, as fair as it 
goes, but the position has been complicated 
by the injury to Paul Alktt and the arrival 
of Jonathan Agnew in his place. 

This is hardly the moment to write off 
Agnew, since the poor lad has not yet 
stepped on to a cricket field. But the -South 
Zone match at Hyderabad next week may be 
his only chance. He is essentially an attack- 
ing bowler, and was brought here for; that 
reason. It is hard to imagine him being used 


along with Cowans in one-day cricket, when 
the major aim has .to he containment. 

Thus Agnew could be superseded by 
Allott if his back problem has been solved; 
perhaps by Derek Pringle, as a more -utili- 
tarian cricketer —•or perhaps by, Botham, 
who hinted when he renounced, this tour last 
summer that if the call came for Australia 
he might not be unreceptiye. 

One should never under-estimate Botham's 
ability, to bounce back -from his traumas^ 
And this latest one ought -not to affect his 
prospects one way Or another. But one has 
sensed for some time that part of the success 
of this touring party has been its youth, its 
freshness and the extent to which it is un- 
cluttered by all the cricketing events of the 
recent past— and that he selecors' (hough 
they are in theory picking a new squad from 
scratch) would feel an obligation to stick by 
them as far as possible for Australia as welL 


French'. When he has had the chance, he 
has kept more consistently than _Downton. 
But Downton’s batting is currently indispens- 
able. It is always tough going as a second 
wicketkeeper and French is' a good sort: * 
pipe smoker, a Guardian reader and, unusu- 
ally in a team game, a keen rock climber. 


Pocock, if he goes home, will do so with 
“ "*■ 3 lightness of touch he has 


the charm and 
brought to -Test cricket .since his return. 
Though Emburey. and Underwood are both 
unbanned in the .summer, there could he a 
very strong case fOr sticking with the two 
spinners from this tour. 

Inevitably, though, one feels sorry for 


When he flew east past the Himalayas, he 
pointed out, rather wistfully, Everest and 
. Kinchirijunga. This week, with nothing for 
him to da, he has been allowed to .nip up 
the Nepal for a couple of days and take a 
• closer look. One trusts be will come back in- 
stead of trying to climb them. He has a 
bright future in cricket, and be is lucky he 
is on this Indian tour, not the last one,, 
when Fletcher was captain and Jack Rich- 
ards the second keeper. Even towards the 
-end, Fletcher had extreme difficulty remem- 
bering Richards’s name. 

# Australia fought back to reach 132 for 
: one in reply to England's 275 bn the second 
day of the third women's Test in Brisbane. 
Opener Denise Emerson with - an unbeaten 
69 led the Australian surge, with Jill 
Kennare not out cm 17 after coming, in when 
the other opener, Petra Verco* was dismissed 
for 42. Earlier England resumed at 230 for 
six with June Edney going on to reach 47. 



Among a company represent- 
ing, with few exceptions, tne 
brightest u]>arid-coming men s, 
talent it was. Britain's 
sentatives Stephen Shaw 
and Stuart Baler— who fal- 
tered like tongue-tied appren- 
tices when the £100,000 Young 
Mastere.; Championship, spon- 
sored by Belgian-Amencan in-, 
vestments, began-at Birming- 
ham’s • /National -Exhibition. 
Centre yesterday. 

' .Shaw, who vrill soph toe con- 
firmed as Brttainls new No. 2, 

showed neither Enterprise nor 

conviction in- losing 6-4, . 6-4 to 
the American Sammy Giam- 
malva while Bale, .named along 
with: Shaw:. and Jeremy Bates 

for the ■ forthcoming King s 
Cup series, lasted - only 4S .min- 
utes before, going under 
2 to West Germany’s Boris, 
Becker. 

It was a depressing start for 
Britain’s team- manager Paul 
Hutchins. “Yes, I- did expect 
better,” he admitted. After a 
successful tour . of Australia, 
Shaw’s demise was particularly 
palling . His excuse was that, he 
had not played for two weeks 
and was not - as match-tight as. 
his opponent” 

Having improved his world 
ranking from 440 to 119. dux-, 
ing 1984, much had been ex- 
pected- of Shaw. .Giammalva, 
however, treated- him -with the 
same , disdain- he - showed in de- 
feating the British No. I; John 
Lloyd, in Sydney just. :three 
weeks ago. ' : ' . . 

Prophetically, Shaw said be- 
fore the ' match 'that his career 
had reached the point .where 
further advancement would be 
difficult Whether Giammalva 
can honestly' be regarded as a 
top player, however, is debat- 
able. In fact the .Middlesex 
youngster seemed to have ■ no 
true game plan. ■ 

In the next few ' months 
Shaw intends to work on his 
game, rattier than simply play 
tournaments, and he. admits 


that be might have to .gojwdf- 
waitis • before. • 

- 1 need to' do ;it now. This is ... 
the . most crucial ata» •« ! 

career. I can 1 5tand stub -*■- . 
He was righUy disaroohrted - 

with the w?y. be _ye^r. 

day. Bale seemed fess ' 

.JSttedly his task was muc»> .? 
harder—Beeker was- a /quarter- 
ffist at;the : recent Aurtra- 
TianODen--but his excuse that 
hTwaTstffl' jet-lagged seemed 
feeble considering he returned 
from Australia a.. week ago- 
* Yet somehow ; - the day’s 
events' were- 

British players feel far more 
pressure at home- than abroad. 
Suring his 10 weeks, in -Austra- 
lia. Shaw came’ second v on » 
touch satellite circuit .and won 

'a round at the Open. - 

None of the leading seeds- 
were in action yesterday. 
erally- the results confirmed es- 
tablished rankings although 17- 
year-aid American: : Ricky*.: 
Brown, who last week won /the* 
Orange Bowl, sprang ammor.. 

surprise by beating-^ Frances' . 
Tank Benhabties 6-4, .ML • 
Today’s action" sees ^tiie ap- 
pearance of the miihon-dpnar- 
Swedes — Mats .- Wilandet, 

Henrik- Sundstrom,- Joakim 
Ny Strom and Stefan Edberg-— . 
along -• with- - . .Australia s Pat , 
Cash and America s Aaron - ; 
Kfickstein. v ■ " : . r 

One seed absent however, 
will be the French- lefthander - 
Guy Forget He pulled put 
with a wrist injury to be re- 
placed by the lfi-yearhid Span- ./ 
iard Jorge Barfloui ‘ 

It was confirmed that the" : . 
tournament .would- return, to • 
tbe NEC next year but that ir_ 
would fall in the week preced- 
ing tbe WCT Championships ■ aV .- 
-the Koval Albert vHiiIL. It. Ir l 
hoped that - the. Authorities will '*■ 
come to recognise the ‘Younr ' : 
Masters as .an. official-, world . 
championship. 






J 
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BgLciftH-anmcw swi-oao ybdit 

MASTERS TDUaHAHEHT. (BircnlDqtemJ- 
Ftirt Item*: *. Better (W. G«rl tieil f 

tSe lGaT^ Ms .«...■«* (Cat* 
tart ^ 

(US) beat T. • BWmafal es rFra) 6-4.- fa- •• 
j| Wtetatal <W. 6er> be* E. KoHU -UT ’ 
& (US) beat.S Sk 

(GB) fe-4, fa-4; K. Nrtmk (Czech) beat 
Tulaie 6r4. 5-2. 


,jrt 

’ -4„ £ 


Robert Armstrong 


5* ‘tflT.: 


Twin 


- vi— 
tT. s 


of doubles nerve 




• :. 7~: ' "! 


An’ aggressive fightbaek .'by 
Kevin Curren and Steve Denton 
denied the American partner- 
ship of Fritx BnehnSng" and 
Peter Fleming the chance to 
establish a commanding lead 
in -their opening 'match at "the 
Royal Albert Hall last night 

After li hours of their Fuji 
Film World DoublesjChampion- 
ship match, honours were even 
with each team having won a. 
tiebreaker set in- hard-hitting 
style. .... 

- Bueh ning and Fleming must 
have been kidring themselves 
at their failure to consolidate 
their, first-set superiority by 
building up a.. substantial lead 
in the second, set The Ameri- 
cans held tiiree break points 
for a 4-1 lead, but their oppo- 
nents. turned the. tide with 
positive strokeplay, squaring 
the contest .with a 7-2 win in 
the tiebreaker. \ 

Today's competition for the 
£64,000 first prize is certain to 
intensify when the defending 
champions Tomas Srnid . and 
Pavel Slozil meet the talented 
Swedish partnership of Anders 
Jarryd and Hans Simonsson. 
The Czechs will be anxious to 
reassert themselves ‘ after los- 
ing their opening match .to Po- 
land's Wojtek Fibak and Sandy 
Mayer of the United States, 
one of the newly-formed teams - 
in the circuit. 

The beauty of tbe roirad-rol> 
In system is that “you get 'an- 
other chance if you fall flat on 
your face," as Mayer has said. 
The spectators’ interest is 
thereby kept up when such. - 
popular people as Mark 
Edmondson and Sherwood 
Stewart, who lost to the Amer- 
ican pair. Sen Flach and Rob- 
ert Seguso, suffer an early set- 
back. Flach and Seguso, both 
21, were nominated ATP' 
Doubles Team for 1984: 

The 1932 and 1983 champi- 
ons, Heinz Gunthardt of Swit- 


zerland arid Hungary's R atal s 



■; Thereis no doubt ttie -players . j 
enjoy competirig lri the -ornate , j 
setting.: of rtiie - Royal .Albert. ; .. 



AYE 


gin,’*. : Perhaps the extrovert ; 

New- Yorker was thinking of ~ 
the lucrative ; prize -structure 
which rewards -the fourth place 
with £17,500, . and . eighth and „ 

■last with £8,900. ; 

- The tournament devetpped a : 

“clean " image partly- because .. ; 
of -the absence nf-inore ewplor V;-. 
siye . personalities-' li ke . Jota_ • ; ■: 
McEnroe ■ arid Hie -Nastase .vc l 
recent years: arid partly be ; ^ 
cause doubles seems tq injure : 
a more I tolerant attitude fimtfng. 
toe play ere. "Channel Four, who kvc 
are transmitting toe . event 
week, can expect toe tennis J ^ 
rather - than verbal - abase .to 7 w 

make toe news for n change. - •; 1 .*■£••• 


Valda Lake rif Devpri wasted r^V- St 

• r 5 -j-- 


■ !•> 


seven match points in the Pru- 
dential Junior -Covered Court 
Cbarirpionships at TeMord' I ye^;'r 

ierday before going: outrto- the- 1 : 
sixth-seeded Alison : 'Grant '4-6; 
7^6. 7-5. - .. I.- '• 


PRUDENTIAL" JUNIOR COVERED «#WS 
CHMRPI0KSHIP5 ( Tel lord ) BfljV .SllNlO, 
TMnl Rand ; It Wfabtalta Utentl.taiL t 
Maylsm <Siirrej>- r fr-Z. 6-0.;. D, ‘ ' 


SotTtj) brat H, Prfnglc lEsstxl 
O.' tata ILeksi beat S; -Wilkins .{HS tW. 


6-1, b-4; C. P«*t .CLaooX b»TA- to* 
(Essex! 6-1. •a-I;-A.-BrtEe-(Cte?Ww! i 6ert: 
C. .Brown (Can*! ‘*-3, -6-4 : L:, Wattaen 
(Hants! teat o..-Cteny (Surwy) . 6-3.; 4-6,.- 
6-3. ^ ^ - ■ 


. S. Heron fVotfajl bear 

Walesi; 6r4. 6-3; J. awtalt (Y«ntaJ;taB 

A. Hnrtiwi (Leicester). 6-3. 6-21 


fflrts' Stasis. Tfalrti KMMti 
(BertoV beat S. .Jficpari&r («««’ 6-3. 

D. sdnermaii tMrtltfal .faeat B L :lWj tag -. 
(Notts! 6-2, 6-4. A. GrartteH (LMOT. 
-beat A. Ftaning (LelcsJ 

. i. EhU (Essex) . brat ft. . ' tartaj. 
(CtasHro)- 6-4C.6-4, fKjwtlJttf 

K. RickelL' (W3nrtcks> 6r4, 6-4; .A. 
(Llnccin) beat V. take fDewn) ' 

■IS ; J.' HoMm (Vwks) 

(Belts) 6-0, 7-6 ; J. Wood tMitfe) ^ *. 
Bllltaban ((Wort! 6-3. 6-3. - 



Ian Ridley 

Success at 


a price 



in domestic 


BASKETBALL 


The English game is in a 
curious state. The standard of 
play has never been higher; 
the financial foundation on 
which the success is being 
built has rarely been worse. 
The Philips World Invitation 
Club Championship at Crystal 
Palace brought this disparity 
all into sharp relief. 


While Manchester and Kings- 
ton were surging excitingly 
Into toe semi-finals, and very 
nearly toe final, Solent were 
limping to 14th place, a sad 
shadow of toe side that won 
the National League and Cup 
double last year. The receiver 
is still trying to sell them. 


The sight of Solent’s Great 
Britain international, John 
Johnson, whose £40,000 fee for 
the season contributed to their 
problems, hawking his services 
to a variety of clubs did little 
for "the image of English 
basketball, 

Manchester and Kingston 
did, however. That Manchester, 
ninth in the league, held 
Maccabi Tel Aviv, the eventual 
winners and twice European 
champions, to sis points in the 
semifinal says much for. toe 


new depth 
competition. 

And Kingston’s three-point 
defeat by Bed Star Belgrade, 
also past winners of a Euro- 
pean trophy, showed the 
league leaders in a good light. 
Another encouraging sight was 
the third-place play-off, when, 
the game finished with 10 
English players on court. 

Cynics have a point when 
they say that the Americans — 
Robinson and Brookins for 
Manchester, Bontrager and Da- 
vis for Kingston — hold toe 
English sides together. But 
that is to ignore the contribu- 
tion of improved players like 
Branch and Gardner for Man- 
chester, and Clark and Inn ell 
for Kingston. 

High standards demand a 
high price ; hut some dubs are 
paying too high a price, a 
sponsor’s withdrawal often 
threatening closure when it 
should only mean temporary 
hardship. Yet with more 
people than ever watching the 
game — Leicester are averag- 
ing 3,000 a match — and toe 
list of achievements growing, 
the game must have a future. 

One final grumble : It’s a bit 
much to expect people to nay 
£1.50 for a programme tort 
contains no information on any 
of toe 50 teams taking part 


Martyn Williams — Newport 19,. Llanelli ' 13 


Watkins’ men resist Llanelli’s surge 


RUGBY 

UNION 


route to Italy, brought in j&ndy 
ride-half. . 


In a thrilling contest New- 
port withstood Llanelli's in- 
tense challenge late on to re- 
cord a 19-13 victory at Rodney 
Parade last night. 


Llanelli rame desperately 


dose to -scoring on severe! 
occasions but paid -the penalty 
for allowing Newport the 
dominant hand 'm the first half. 
They just could not break down 
the Newport barrier and still 
have only Neath to count as 
an away victory this season. 

Form favoured Newport 
since both clubs have proved 
poor travellers but home 
bankers. Newport though, hav- 
ing bid farewell to their top 
points scorer Mike Lewis, en 


Phillips at outside-1 

Last weekend Phillips was 
still plotting his comeback after 
serious 'knee injuries in toe ob- 
scurity of a junior club's second 
XV. On bis own admission his 
form lias been dire of late. 

Llanelli, under pressure in 
the scrums, spent most ‘of the 
early stages in grim .defence. 
Waters took an early collection 
of line-outs against another- pos- 
sible Welsh challenger, Cor- 
nelius. 

Something had to give and 
it did when Daniel, the New- 
port centre, made a run that 
set up a ruck near the Llanelli, 
line. Morgan gathered' the loose 
ball to claim a rare front-raw 

try. . . 

Phillips converted and later 
kicked a penalty when toe 
Llanelli centres, were caught off- 
side. Newport at this stage cer- 


tainly .looked stronger and 
more competitive, and their 
second try was excellent. 

‘It began With an Australian- 
style inside pass to Powell, and 
eventually the Newport three- 
quarters stretched, the Llanelli 
cover to toe limits with Callard 
squeezing in -for a corner try. 
Watkins, the retired Welsh 
captain, appeared everywhere,- 
and his pack followed. 

Llanelli responded with a 
Pearee penalty and a little more 
life with Fleming at scrum-half 
in particular keeping Newport 
at ray with same astute defens- 
ive kicking. 

He .eventually put them into 
an attacking position with a 
fine, deceptive run. The next 
scrum gave Llanelli the ball in 
three-quarters and full-back 
Evans ran a remarkable arc 
around the Newport defence 
for a try. - ; 


The second half began at a 
hectic pace and with a try 
apiece. Collins, with a marvel- 
lous 50-metre sprint, 'set up a 
try for Powell which Phillips 
converted. 

That put Llanelli ■ 12 points 
adrift but they came again, with 
Evan coming into the line a^nd 
kicking ahead for the wmg 
Lewis- The bounce denied him 
but Cornelius gathered in the 
nick .and went over. Pearce con- 
verted from the touchliue. - 

As in the first half Watkins's 
contribution for Newport was 
mirrored 7 by a significant im- 
pact in the llne-out by, Llanelli's 
captain, May. . ... 

Hnnrt; J. Callard; .M. Salles ' C. 
Williams, ft. OUluM, C. Wood.- JL Phillips. 
G. William!; J. Hcticcdj, H. fcttilK .(tap- 
fctfni, R. Mourn. J: Widdfcomfae, D. Water*, 
R. Gotlim, W. fekll, R. Pernd. 

Ltarani: 1. Eg** P. Lew. R. Gflwlh 
P. Hopkins, E. ETlfc: G. Peara. P. Fleming:. 


r. biin. a> roniw, * hmmihi,. 

A. Buchanan, 1C Tmnfey. L Defapej. P. 
Mar (Certain), R. Cornelius, r S. Griffith*, 
ffl. Ljncfi. J. GoMCr. 


RESULTS 


Soccer 


FOURTH DIVISION. — Hartlepool 0, Buy 1. 


SCOTTISH PREMIER DWISKM. — Dundee 
Utd 2. Aberdeen 1. First JMvbinn: An 1. KH- 
naraotaO; Motherwell 3. Hamilton 0. 

Second DMfln : Alloa 2, Stirling l; Dat- 
h-rmHae 1. Rail* Z. 


F00TBAUL COMBINATION. — Charlton 3, 
Swindon i; OPR 2. Brigbln „2* Costal 

Palace 2, ffieisu 5. 


Cricket 


TOUR MATCH fPrrtfaV—Wn&m Australia 


245. Iw 7.deBjmd 79: Sri Imkm 'ffff'ftf 
— - - — ~ A y_ ^ 


8 dK and 108 tar 3 (H. Ota 54! 
lonfasn mm to 7 Wktorti. 

Lanited-men mtth: Sri- Lofcam 113 
(42.4 wen: Smith 4 tar 24); Wester* 
AKtaalta 114 for 1 (K. Smite 47 not art). 
Wes ton A ustralia ra he 9 wittefa, 

<b - ^ 

Basketball 


NATIONAL .ASSOCIATION. — Indiana 


Pacers ^ Jan‘"ii7;. Phjlwelptria 


76ers 


Portiaod Trail Steers. Ufa. 


Rugby Union 

SCOTTISH HATCHES. Hawk* 20. 

Herlou 13; Jrtfortsl 0,- Keln 52; final 
H&t O, Gal*. 43; Haddington -4, Itostem-s! 
20; Klifacaldy 6; Stirling- Comity 54; Nenfa 
Bene it* o. nnioo Lodge FP 56; Unlltbgow 
6, , Livingston 9. 


RUGBY UNION : Saracens 
hove sent an BOS to their re- 
serve . hooker - Nigel -Branch 
who is on a ski-Ing holiday in 
North Italy.' Branch is needed 
by the North -London club for 


their game . on Saturday at 
Ebbw Vale because first-choice 
Steve Jones is suspended fol- 
lowing his sending, off last 
weekend against Richmond. 


WIGAN face toe League’s 
scorer, Kerry ( Dixon >rif. Chel- 
sea. without suspended, central 
defender Steve Walsh and -with 
jus partner Odin Methveh also 
likely to be -missing from Sat- 
urday’s tie .at -Stamford; Bridge/ 


SPORT IN BRIEF 


Widnes ask 
recoil fee 


nt London's -Alexandra Prfate. 
. on February . 20, or stage Jt. 
separately at Shoreditch,” .War- 
ren said yesterday. • . / . . 
• ’ Britain’s Boy Gumbs (Lt® - 
-don) was . knocked ! -out- In . toe.; 



■ - ‘ 


second. round. by^ South Korea's;, '■ ' 

RUGBY LEAGUE : Andy Greg- ?ark Cbcmg-Pal in Seoul . ' : 5 >' 


5Y league : Anoy Greg- f:«*v ^ : a js 

ory, the 23-year-old Widnes . terday. TJje ‘ 

and Great Britain scrum-half,- super-middleweight bout carte; - 
has been listed at a world- ft one minute. 42 ^seconds 

record £150,000.' at his own re- «** second rotmcL - i 

" ‘ " 


quest. Gregory has been in dis- 
pute with Wjdries for four 




months, and his only appear- 1 - GOLF > . Royal St George s, ., - 

arice this season was' in the venue ;for.. : ttus year's Opcn j 
opening match. • - . - Championship, wfll; host they. >_ * 

■ 6 ■* • 1988- .Crirtis Cup - -match j* «-?£* 

nritairi’c tween Great Britain and Ire^ i D * 



■ The five, Raieigh-Weirimann, 

ANC, Falcon, Ever^ ^Ready^arl-.^ 

knm ’nut Turwrin«ri that-' .WMBcn s event ; »-.■ -be. held » .‘5 s i4 5s > 


boro and ModuceL ensure. that ,^-W 

toe race^ has its strongest s a. 

field for . toe 500 mfle event 
which ends in Kirkby- towh ■" . ■. 

centre on April. 20. , ; • .. ; xmCKEXi A : brefizy W. ten- 4 ;i 


tury by. ivice-captrtn : ^oy-;33irt 



contracts; to defend his title toek three-day mrtct in pcrl^ p 
against former champion, yesterday. As toe ipatdi endejj ^ 
Prince Eodney of • Huddoxv' early, toe.rtdes pSayeda lnnlteo. v- fc.%' ■< 
field. The' fight will be: staged, oveis maitclu The former AU& 'Jv ^ 



-7-? ^ . 






Now hold up your head Wade Dooley I Admiral to 





Saw to g 0 y 

• - 

cow. TyS* ••••' 
stage of J! 

S^ifitly disap03j n . ‘ 

.te slaved™” ! . 

T.ed l e?s *«£ 
task was ' 

. . f. was a Mr 

l^s excuse IK.. -•-’ 

lagged ■"’■ 

!g he- rc.um •• 

w ws ?£ a *> •' 

.tor the j. 
.^yPKai It , * .... 

n?H far 5 . 

•tome than ,dS 

MjWeeks in a«J 

gme second ^ .■ 

Ute circuit and iL . . 

^Sie Open. ** 

't&e leading Se . 

w yesterday f? 

*$esults confirm^ v : '- 

pongs alihouov, v 

^American “t,;'- 

$■* week wJJ 

.sprang a C T-_ 
beating Front ' 
gbiles G-i, n-1 
^.:ac%i sees the ? 
®e^ofv"the Tniirirtn-d w r 

fc ***, . "'ii and : 
^Wstroin. j 0ib 
^.vand: Stefan EdW ' 
^Sjlgk-: .Australia'* J - -- 

absent, lioirtn 

rFte^cb u-ft-baat 
" .He pulled j : “‘ 
injury tn v, t v 

Step’ the 19-year-old Sa- 
Ba'rdou. 

confirmed that ij 
f.:\rould return 
year but rt»i 
-the v; prr- 
Championship . " : 
gas&r- Albert Hall. U:,:.: 
authorities » 
ftSfcognfee the Y* 
as ; an official wot 


WADE DOOLEY,, the fflt 3b lock forward 
from Preston Grasshoppers who Is the most 
unexpected, of the five new caps chosen to 
play for England against .Romania at Twick- 
enbamon Saturday, owes his -selection to 
‘.wbal - might - be'. called the “Japanese 
-syndrome. - 

The Japanese; frefay-a people : of :generally 
small stature,- have great . difficulty in find* 
; raxiocks tall enough Co compete in the line- 
out against other countries. SMggy Konso, 
the chairman of the Japanese Rugby Union, 
jokingly complains: w As fast as we breed 
.tall men, you . people: produce even taller 
ones. Every time we come to Britain, your 

leeks. are taller still." 

. England find themselves at the moment 
with much the same problem in world rugby 
as the Japanese. Last year hr New Zealand, 
the All Blacks fielded two 6ft Tin locks, 
Andy Haden amt Gary Whetton, against the 

Li ores. When England toured South Africa 

last summer, the Springboks also fielded two 

-giant locks, BudI Yisagie and Schalk Burger. 


David Frost on England’s new lock, who is 
expected to rise to great line-out heights 


A year ago England had three experienced, 
locks of comparable stature : Steve 
Bafcobridge, John Fidlcr, and David Cusani. 
Bnt Bain bridge is banned from international . 
competition this season because he was sent 
off in a club match. Fldler has had to retire 
because of persistent ankle trouble, and 
Cusani is still recovering from a cartilage 
operation. Any one of these three would 
have walked Into the current: England ieiun 
as the No. 4 line-out jumper. 

7 In their search for a new man to fill tills 
position, the England selectors Chose Nigel 
Redman and Vince Cannon as- locks for the 
national squad session last Sunday. But they 
watched Cannon play for the Barbarians 
against Leicester last Thursday, and Redman 


in action for tlie South-west against the 
Bo mania us on Tuesday. Neither satisfied 
them. 

Dooley was in the preliminary squad an- 
nounced by the selectors earlier in the sea- 
son. and played for Lancashire — for the 
first time — in their reecm eounty cham- 
pionship campaign. Previously, Lancashire 
had been able to «**H on such tall men as 
Cusani and Kunnuns of Orrelf, and McKie of 
Sale. 

■ Dooley, now 27, was first spotted by the 
Hoppers nine years ago, when he joined the 
police and began playing for Lancashire 
Constabulary. Since then ho has played for 
the British Police, and has helped Lanca- 
shire Constabulary to reach the final of the 


British Police Cup in throe of the last four 
seasons. 

Ironically, he owed his place in Lanca- 
shire's championship team this season to the 
knee injury suffered by Cusani, who has yet 
to play for England. 

Dooley has encountered problems finding 
time to play this season, since his police 
duties have taken him away on miners* 
picket duly. He was just going on night 
duty at Blackpool police station when told 
of bis selection for England. 

•*I am dumbfounded. This has come right 
out of the blue," he said. “I will have to 
ask my sergeant for time off." 

The national selectors had watched him 
playing for Lancashire, bnt he was kept out 
of (he North team against the Romanians at 
Birkenhead Park last weekend by 
Bainbridge. Luckily for Dooley, the other 
North lock. Jim SyddalL had to leave the 
field, and Dooley took his place in the 
second half. Now he has been picked to 
partner Sy detail for England. 


Cup challenge 

® — ‘ ■■ ■ ■ the benefits that coi 

CATT T1H/* tained from involve! 
OftIU l l U Uie America's Cup. 


Brian Wilson— Dundee United 2, Aberdeen 1 


Gough heads off 
the champions 





-SIS'* 03ft 7* 

£3T 4 E-m-rc** 

5#,Bcri:pr ■/.' C--, t - 
, M. i."- 

■<5aa: ^ i-l. r. j- 
tuOXMiH 

rt'S’Tl : Kr. 1 , 
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The winning combination of 
Eamoou Bannon and Richard 
Gough struck again with .13 
minutes. left to push Dundee 
United to the fringe of the 
title race, now much more 
-open than seemed likely as the 
ol d year: eapiretL . . . . 

Gough’ sJIying header past 
Leighton completed a remark- 
able- hat-trick. 7 He has headed 
the- winner 7 in United's last 
three wlnsH-the -others were at 
■Pittodiie and Celtic Park — and 
each time Bannon has supplied 
the cross*-- this time from a 
free kick. . 

■ Itwas a . thrilling, if over- 
jAysicai; gam. The referee, 
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Mr Dovmie, perhaps 7 on -the 
grounds of seasonal- j^enerosity. 
gave a lax pepfoimance which 
only, encouraged Those most re- 
sponsible for The steady - stream 
of offences.'. .. . . . ’ 

Wltiie MiHer was"particalar- 
ly fortunate .to survive the 99 
mhnr tesl The normally iinpec-. 
cable Aberde«i captain was 
booked for a foul on ’Hegarty 
in the first half . For much of 
the second he was in the thick 
of inddests-Land even had two 
more talkingsto— one for rais- 
ing handsHo Malpas. , - . 

There Were .22,000 ^in the 
ground for- the- - meeting- of 
Scotland’s “ new firm." with 


AYR CARD 


hundreds more turned away. 
The scene had been well set 
by Aberdeen's poor results of 
recent weeks, allied to United's 
surge of greatly improved 
form. 

Aberdeen^ desperately miss- 
ing Alex McLeufa, were far 
from -confident under pressure, 
but they took the lead after 25 
minutes. ' MacDougall was 
brought down, by .MeAJpine 
after the ball had bounced 
oddly for the goalkeeper and 
left the Aberdeen striker with 
the goal at his . mercy. 
McQueen converted the 
penalty. 

But the lead lasted for only 
four minutes and Gough was 
the architect of the equaliser. 
He took a - pass and sent the 
ball across the.face of the goal 
for Dodds to head home. 

United, the more organised 
in defence and gradually domi- 
nant, in .midfield. ' scored their 
■-winner- in the aftermath of one 
of the more spectacular inci- 
dents; Simpson fouled MaJpas, 
who kicked out in retaliation, 
and Holt came charging in to 
add his weight ot the alterca- 
tion. All Three were hooked, 
before Bannon, who broke a 
hand during the match, 
stepped up to take the free- 
kick for Gough to - score. 
United’s skipper, Hegarty,- a 
majestic performer, was also 
booked, for a .foul on Falconer. 

Aberdeen’s manager. Alex 
Ferguson, pinpointed his de- 
fence’s- inefficiency in dealing 
With high bails -as- the main 
problem. Jim - McLean, his' 
Dundee United counterpart, de- 
scribed it as “ a good result 
for Scottish football" because 
of its impact oti the title race. 



SOCCER IN BRIEF 

Wilson set § 1 S 

fOr IpSWlCll Saturday? 0 

~ Brighton 

IPSWICH are set to complete £®™. e *L y ‘ 
two transfer deals today — Portslade. 
selling Republic of Ireland ■ ■ 

winger Kevin O’Callaghan to WEST H 
Sheffield United for £125,000 Tonv Gale 
and buying Derby striker tjon'for at 
Kevin Wilson for £100,000. £as stret 
The 23-year-okl Wilson, who strained kn 
has scored 13 this season, home defea 
agreed personal terms with _______ 

Bobby Ferguson yesterday at 
Portman Road, while OLDHAM i 
O'Callaghan — Ipswich’s will have t« 
record signing at £250.000 five field man 
years ago from Mil lw all — met has been g: 
Ian Porterfield. by Barnsle 


MIKE Ring will interrupt his 
honeymoon to play for Hull 
against his former club Brigh- 
ton in the FA Cup third round 
at the Goldstooe Ground on 
Saturday. Ring, released by 
Brighton last summer, was 
married yesterday at nearby 
Portslade. 


WEST HAM’S centre-back 
Tony Gale will be out of ac- 
tion for at least a month. Gale 
was stretchered off with 
strained knee ligaments in the 
home defeat by QPR. 


BflTER-SWEET BANNON . % . Dundee United's Eamonn 
Bannon made his side's winner — a flying header by 
Richard Gough — bur finished the " New Firm " 
nursing a broken hand 


BOBBY Gould has been voted 
Sports Personality of the Year 
by listeners to Midlands radio 
station Mercia Sound — within 
days of being sacked as Coven- 
try City manager. He also 
topped the poll in 1983. 

LEEDS have ruled Andy 
Ritchie out of the FA Cup 
third-round tie against holders 
Everton at Elland Road tomor- 
row night The striker 
sprained an ankle in the draw 
against Manchester City after 
recovering from an earlier an- 
kle mishap. 

Leeds will defer selection 
until tomorrow morning but 
seem certain to play George 
McCluskey. the former Celtic 
striker, in their attack. 

ROBBIE SAVAGE. Bourne- 
mouth’s leading scorer, is hav- 
ing treatment for bruised ribs 
as the Third Division side pre- 
pare for Saturday’s FA Cup tie 
at Manchester United. Full back 
Chris Sulley and midfielder 
Keith Williams are other 
Bournemouth injury worries. 


OLDHAM manager Joe Royle 
will have talks today with mid- 
field man Mick Maguire, who 
has been given a free transfer 
by Barnsley. The 32-year-old 
Maguire cost Barnsley £30.000 
from Norwich, where he once 
played alongside Royle. 


A British challenge for the 
America's Cup in 1987 is a 
virtual certainty. Yesterday 
Admiral Sir Ian Easton an- 
nounced the Royal Thames 
Yacht Club’s plans for an at- 
tempt on the trophy, saying 
that a budget of £53 million 
was necessary. Half that 
amount bas already been 
pledged, the admiral said, but 
he added that unless the bal- 
ance is guaranteed by the end 
of March, the challenge would 
have to be withdrawn. 

The challenge is conceived 
on very different lines to that 
of Peter de Savory’s Victory 
syndicate in 1983 ; this is not 
an individual effort, but one 
organised by a management 
team, with Sir Ian as the stra- 
tegic genius. 

He will not acknowledge 
that he is the leader, wishing 
that role on the syndicate’s 
president, Graham Walker. But 
Walker, the captain of Brit- 
ain's Admiral’s Cup team in 
1983, is heavily committed this 
year to both that event and 
the One-ton Cup. 

There is no doubt, though, 
that it is Walker's business 
acumen — be* is a director of 
the Argyll Group, a major 
food and drink company — 
which has established the 
fund-raising structure for the 
syndicate. Walker compared 
the task to the funding of the 
Los Angeles Olympics, saying 
that a giant effort is needed to 
make British industry aware of 


the benefits that could be ob- 
tained from involvement with 
tlie America's Cup. 

As yet there is no named 
designer for the boat the syn- 
dicate intend to start building 
in April. Nevertheless, the con- 
sultant input is impressive; 
both British Aerospace and the 
National Maritime Institute are 
involved. The syndicate’s tech- 
nical director is Phi! Crebbin, 
the former skipper of Victory 
’S3 and a computer leahnology 
consultant with huge sailing 
experience. 

Much was made of Australia 
U's design breakthrough in the 
last America's Cup. and of the 
part played by the facilities at 
the Netherlands Ship Modci 
Basin. The facilities at Ihe Na- 
tional Maritime Institute are at 
least equal to those in 
Holland. 

Harold Cudmore has been 
named as tlie British skipper, 
and will have full control of 
the sailing activities of the 
syndicate. He is the best 
match-racing helmsman in Brit- 
ain. a fact he regularly en- 
dorses by winning the Royal 
Lymington Cup — four time* 
in the last five years — and 
many other international 
match-racing events. He has 
considerable 12-metre experi- 
ence, and the ability to coordi- 
nate a» 11-man crew. 

While the syndicate’s organi- 
sation looks impressive, time is 
not on t-heir side; the first 
boat even if it started on 
schedule will not be sailing 
until next December in Perth; 
and that is only one year away 
from the completion of the 
challenger selection trails. 


ASTON VILLA central de- 
fender and captain Allan 
Evans, carried unconscious 
from the pitch against West 
Bromwich on New Year’s Day, 
is expected to recover from ; 
mild concussion to play in Sat- . 
urday's FA Cup tie at ! 
Liverpool. ! 


BRADFORD CITY will he 
without player-manager Trevor 
Cherry in Saturday's FA cup 
tie at non-league Telford 
United. An X-ray yesterday re- 
vealed a fractured ankle and 
the former England defender 
will be out for at least three 
weeks. 


MAIDSTONE UNITED Alliance | 
Premier champions, have ap-i 
pointed Barry Fry as their new 
manager. Fry has been in 
charge of Barnet for six years 
and replaces Bill Williams, who 
resigned three weeks ago to 
move to South Africa. 


The winds of change 


The London International 
Boatshow opens today at Earls 
Court, and exhibitors are offer- 
ing many improvements for 
raejng sailors. For offshore 
competitors in particular, there 
are a number of electronic re- 
finements on display. 

It has long been held that 
the offshore sailor's complex 
link-up of instruments has suf- 
fered because wind velocity 
has been an input factor, rath- 
er than wind force. Now 
Travacrest have produced a 
completely integrated system, 
which bases its calculations on 
the force of the wind on the 
sails. 

This new system lias been 
designed in conjunction with 
John Oakeley. the Olympic and 
America's Cup sailor. Oakeley 
believes the system will be of 
particular advantage to sailors 
who prepare their boats in the 
early part of the year, when 


the wind is cold and dense, for 
events in the summer, when it 
is warm and thin. 

One of those to benefit may 
be Martin Gibson, whose new 
Admiral's Cup plans were re- 
vealed at Earls Court yester- 
day. His 45ft Dubois-and-Hum- 
phreys-designed yacht is to be 
sponsored by Racal/Decca, who 
will bear around £50,000 of its 
£250,000 cost. 

At the other end of the 
scale, £2,100 will purchase the 
latest in glass fibre Fireballs. 
The new builder, Giles Rein- 
forced Plastics, has produced a 
boat which utilises varying 
plastics lay-ups in a novel way. 
to give the stiffest possible- 
hull and deck within the 
class rules. This forthright 
technological innovation could 
inspire builders of other boats 
to follow suit. 

Bob Fishe : 
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Handicapper has a lingfield 

stiff National task 1.30 Caddagat 

2.00 Pompous Prince 


Sylvan Barnum napped 


3~143-300 SHAW BROW CC/OV U- •» *■ 

1 14-0030 TflaCHIH * <fa> tJ.. Lew) S. !«<#>etUr f-10-13 
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1 14-0030 T MCHH I * <p> -Lees) S. UodbeLUr J. CGwbm 

30 400-008 VICTORY BOY <S. UHltart T.. Crtfctert ,7-10-10 .. . ... P. A. Famlf 

■HI 2O/C010 XSLA BUST (Myllf. StteW fTCalg B. H« 

12 12/3300 WWT-EX * tetter) R. Allas 12-10-7 N. «UU 

13 1U4P0 THE WiffE CD) (Mis *. Uwflri M. Janes 7-10-5 am Junes 

1384: 1Uw» Edge 6-U-iO ;D. Thompson 11-4 Doors Smith .8 m. 

•- Bettim fuwast: 7-4 Terchlo. 11-4 Maj Mist, 4 The MKe r 4 Stew Brow, Victory 
-Bw, 10 Part-Ex. 

. _ _ TBP fOW TIPS:, TertHe Blitter MbL T. • '• • - • 

I |5— DALKYMPUC NOVICES’ HUBBLE: Mi l; 2m; £31* <14 newts). 

1 OOIP HO WWSOMJCW (Mrs B. MciOoner) J. Haldane 5-124 ...... T. S. Dm 

BRHXIAHT FtUOW (Mi* M7 Cowan) P. JtaMtl 8-11-6 0. Mata 

4 00000/0 COPY YSHTHt (It Jackson) . T... CutMert 7-11-6 D. McCaridn 

7 0 GONE mm THE- VET (MeTC. Itewfcl J. JrffWM. 6-11-6 ... «. HID (7) 

10 0034 LU CKY P ER (Mrs H. fcdUrf) K. St me 5-00-6 A. Bran 

II 0 MASTER BHABMSER <A. Madeggert) A. Ateetagoirl 6-11-6 M. Dwrcr 

13 000-043 PHIHCE BEWH«» (J.. ZactanFs) A. W. Jams 7- 

14 400223 STAHSMOT (D. SwimUdiunt) D. SwhwHetam 10-1- 
16 O ST COLMC (Or K. Finer) 6. MehanJs 5-11-6 .. 

19 00300-0 FASK1H (Mrs A. RotertsoaJ O. Robertsoo fc-U-1 .. 


-11-6 Djyju- 

Mr O. iSwftetabvrt (71 

M. Ooauhty 

r«8wi i.mr5 a. iwirm u- iubdiwi g-w-* .... Mn A. n tee rtw 

SWEETLY GIVEN (A. BratherstDa) R. Alta* 5-11-3 J. Kwoea 


■ u 


21 SWEETLY GWEN (A. BrotherstM) R. Altai 5-11-1 

22 CAPTAIN -VKMANTE (D. Yovogl.S. Lea^Uer -1-10-8 ......... N. Bam 

24 . 0 SfNGHIE SAKE (Lady Klhnaay) lord KHmafly 4-10-8 t Pimlett 

25 • TVWfEN IW. Bums) T. Craig 4-10-8 «. bats 

1884: Centre AtiraeDoe 5-11-6 N. Doughty 5-2 €. Kctards 10 nil. 

Bettiea forecast: 11-4 Prtece Reviewer, 3'SUntei; 7-2 St Colne, 5 No Ransom, 10 
. Lueky. Fee, .16 Tarfte; EasHn; . 

■TOP FORM TIPS: Prbn fMrar 8, Stwstet T. No 6. 


RICHARD BAERLEIN'S SH.ECT10NS 
flap ; BEAU FILS (1^0 Unweld) 

Next best: THE IRISH RHINE (3.30 UngfMd) 

1 45— KHJIAinOCK HANDICAP CHASE: Sm llterfK 7 *2,427 (3 rqn ers). 

■ 1 F1-1UU2 CAmgJWtS ,itc/qj iVLteriW W- Hanmoo IHHB.A .Tte 

4 3U-000 QNAPHOM SE (T. lUcdooaW) Dears Sralth 9-11-0 C. Grant 

t3 0-4^ THEENGMBH (C/D) (Lord Kllnwyl Lord Kilowr 13-10-0 C. Ptatatt 

- 1884: Tadbr Folfer WO^tS H. Lamb H ta il. A. StegtaisM 5 ran. ' 

Brtttaa fbneast: 4-7 Earls Brig. 7-4 Onpremise, 10 The Engineer. 

- - TOP FBBM TIPS: Carts Wg 9, tten^t.T. 

2 ] 5— STAIR HANDICAP. BUKDIE : 2aj W ; £1,871 (I mm). 

' 2 2F-0011 SOfttfY GOUh f«b«> Him C.PosUeihWwte) ttfS.C,PMUrtlwal« 

7-41'-c r. Am uWIM 

- a 4224-ffi) MAYAHMBB (J. Lets) S. Leadbettef 7-11-7 A. Brewa 

5 123/0-0 PEN ROYAL ( C/O)- (J. Smith 1 T. Cnlg 8-11-5 M. Ennis 

■C : 4104 FLYIHG4»ATS P jBin ]w. KeGMe) ] W. iKGhle .WM ■ J -'A. 

14 FRMFP/ ALWAYS- IWPACfUp P» CoWMmis) V.A> 9-10-3 D. Dsttre 

15 4441-04 ISLANDER (Mrs G. Wek) . Ind Kilmany 13-18-1 C. Pmlatt 

19M: Fell Measure -(Wi-0 A. - Bnwgfiin 9-2 D. Boetbead 6 W»- 
' BetUaa ftreost : U-10 Bong Cold, 3 JTjIng Oats. 4 Islander. 10 Pen Royal, 14 
Iftnanw, Alvajs-LibpaiL ■ . 

• ~ TOP FORM TIPS: Bang BoU 10. Fftrine mitS. ' ' ' ' 

2 45-KHRMBSlW : iwnc«? CHASE : 2J« ; £1,285 (7 R»en). 

2 00-412F SAUCEPOT tW. CJte) G. Wctarii T-li-UI ... _P._ Cm Ugi (4> 

’ 4 40/1302 THE SteAU- IBRACLE (C) (Mrs J. Jones) N Bynnft 7-U-10 P. A. Owrttw 

10 0002W/ IOUWY MANOR fP. HjQNS) J.-JeBmon WW .. . ■ P...1M( 

T1 . 00 UGOT OSKH-.1G. Richards) fi. Ucteldl UM . .......II. Orahb 

12 . p/fw.HAflHALUE’ (Miss J. -SStoid) Miss - J.- Selkeld 10-Il-t • 

H 00/F-40 MB NASH (Mrs T. him) T. Due 3-11-4 T- G. DM 

■S MCF78- tlflej- J.-bnto) M. H. Easterty 10-J1-) ... L-Bww 

■ r 1984 :• Yiswatl - 8-11-13 R. -Earastew 1-1 4a» IL W. Dlcfclcaon 9 ran. 

• Btttta forecnC 8-li Tbe Small Miracle 7 U-B SaimpOt. 12 Norton XwiiHer. 16 Mr 
«Msh, 20 tight fiamn. 

TCP iPOarnPsV-Tte Saull Btoh 9 f Sagecot 7. . . . . 

-.3 ^5— «ULRW*PO£ Manas' HUMUS : We: H ; 8815 ffl.ww), - 

\ B ■ 0FP-40 UVEHPOCL (T. SiwnjwJWd) *■ Ottnr 6^1-6 

- 8: , ■■ oa-NOHWHSaE (A, If- Dantdsoe Ltd) T. Craig 5-11-6 M. Cents 

23Z10 (EOJAborsh WmJIm ^ 

ta" 0 TOGS (Mn (i. SaRfeoeanerMB - C .' fwUe tte^te.'7-^l^'V.'. *?.’ Atgjjio 

11 3 amurs ACE (Mrs W. fate ?! Vi ■» 0 

tt 800-F- fiOLSEN FAME (Mis ». ReVbertpitt) J. WHteAlW 

-■» - — OO-MABCB PLY. (Mis A. ffacUgtertJ A. BBaWtMW D»7*r 


: - '-iMirs'WdnWcnl 4-30-8 T. A. Cterftef 13-8 'ter M. Lamtert. 10 ran. 

-' NettM» ^K>mC 7-2 Uw lanotota 03*r. - 4 Cool Jamie. 5 Goo-Carrane. J> Kalydub. 
20 Pmvoat' Smahltr^ Lady Rocket. . 

1 TOP pOH^ir^ Mla LmMm Over 8. Gan CteHagc 7. UeerpoM 8. 

# Ayr; hqpie today with -the help of a special 30. strong 

work-fttrtsj switeftiuf; the hurdles from th epresent track to.-tfie 


v/otk'f&teJmAi 
flat courSBr'JJhe 
is^ forecast -orwree 


chwe cdra^Triu^; 


ag the hurdler from th epresent track to the 
Ujs h^ye heep made 'because a moderate frost 
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UPSrim tiie-SWttchi of the hurdlisg track,, the. 
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^RACING 

Richard Baerlein 

In the Food Brokers Happy 
New Year Handicap Chase 
over four miles at Cheltenham 
yesterday, Lucky Vane, fourth 
in last year's Seagram Grand 
National, beat Corbiere, who 
ran third, one and a half 
lengths. It was the first seri- 
ous National trial of the 
season. 

Last year's National winner. 
Hallo Dandy, had earlier 
proved himself in top form 
and is being given a temporary 
rest before being brought back 
to finalise his training. 

Thus, the National weights, 
which are not generally consid- 
ered of great importance com- 
pared with a horse’s ability to 
act on the course, are likely to 
have extra significance this 
season, specially in regard to 
last year’s finalists. 

Indeed, yesterday’s race is 
ikely to put the compiler of 
this year’s weights in some- 
thing of a dilemma. Last year 
the 1983 winner, Corbiere, car- 
ried 12st into third place, two 
and a half lengths in front of 
Lucky Vane, who had lOst 
131b. Yesterday, Lucky Vane 
gave Corbiere 61b plus the 
beating, a turnover of over 
211 b. 

In last yeare’s National the 
handicapper put up Corbiere 
121 b, the regulation increase 
for a winner the previous year. 
Trainer Jenny Pitman objected 
strongly, saying that he was 
being cruel to her horse. 

If, however, the handicapper 
had given Corbiere any less, 
connections of the other en- 
tries would have been entitled 
td complain that her horse was 
being given special dispensa- 
tion to gain a further victory 
In the race. Jenny seems to 
have ignored that side n£ the 
argument 

The old-time handicappers 
were inclined to take no notice 
of form on park courses when 
compiling the National weighft 
and they relied solely on their 
form over Aintree. 

Of course, they were helped 
in that there were two meet- 
ings a year at Liverpool and 
the. Grand Sefton Handicap 
Chase in November was a seri- 
ous National trial over a rath- 
er shorter distance. 

Now, if the handicapper 
takes yesterday’s result seri- 
ously and puts Lucky Vane up 
to 12st, Toby Balding is en- 
titled to complain that his 
horse has gone up 151b, though 
only finishing fourth, • while 
the normal increase for the 
winner is only 121b. I do not 
see how he can give Corbiere 
less than 12st again, without 
the accusation that he is fa- 
vouring Jenny Pitman’s horse. 


It is a very interesting situa- 
tion, the result of which will 
have a considerable influence 
on the ante-post market and 
possibly on the race itself. 
When I began operations on 
Lucky Vane I had not antici- 
pated the present position 
maturing. 

Lucky Vane made one seri- 
ous mistake at the fence after 
the second water, which would 
have proved fatal at Aintree. 
He lost some ground, then re- 
covered well and jumped the 
last four impeccably. 

He actually won the race by ; 
out-jumping Corbiere at the J 
second from home, which gave 
him a two-length lead. 
Corbiere began to close again 
on the run-in but could not 
quite make it. 

Nevertheless, it was by far 
Corbiere’s best performance 
since his 1983 National victory 
and Jenny Pitman has got him 
coming back to his best once 
again. His jumping was superb 
and his spell in the hunting 
field, which will be continued, 
seems to have given him a 
refreshing outlook on life. 

Lucky Vane will go for the 
fomrcnile Eider Chase at New- 
castle. the race the stable won 
with Highland Wedding before 
his National victory in 19fi9. 

Young Richard Dunwoody, 
who scored a treble at Wind- 
sor on Wednesday, is in his 
first season as a professional 
and he rode two races yester- 
day which immediately con- 
firmed the opinion of those 
who have named him a future 
champion. 

Von Trappe, In his first race 
over fences in the Food Bro- 
kers Alma Confectionery Novice 
Chase, came down on his 
knees as he slipped on landing 
early in the race and 
Dunwoody did exceptionally, 
well to remain in the saddle. 
He was left more than 100 
yards behind. 

The jockey gave his mount 
time to recover but surpris- 
ingly continued in the race 
though all chance appeared to 
have gone. Slowly but surely 
recovering the ground, he had 
moved to within 30 yards of 
the pacemakers at the second 
last and was still making up 
ground. 

By that time:John Francome 
on Glyde Court had gone clear 
but Von Trappe was still dos- 
ing and got to within two 
lengths. He powered up the 
hill and had just too much to 
do. Even in defeat it was a 
brilliant effort and Von 
Trappe's future as a chaser 
looks bright- 

Dunwoody had his turn and 
his 22nd winner of the season 
on Freight Forwarder in the 
Fairford Handicap Chase. Here 
he had to put in as strong a 
finish as any young rider 
could muster to catch and nar- 
rowly beat Golden Friend. 


JACKPOT (Pool £1,824) ami PLACEPOT : ALL SIX RACES 
TOTE DOUBLE : 2.0 ami 3.0. T7EBLE : 1.30. 2.30 «zd 3.30 
* DENOTES BUNKERS. GOING : Salt 

] 0— SEVENOAKS NOVICES' CHASE : 2m ; £1.701 (12 mm). 

101 3-01 P 

102 Q21-0BU 

103 FO 

104 21-000 F 

106 230-P32 

107 42121/P 

109 2/0-FF4 

110 PP/PPUP 

111 P000Q/1 

114 UO 

116 UP03H) 


Philip Mitchell has his hor- Chase for another in-form 

ses in fine form at the moment trainer, Tim Forster. Belgrovc 

1.00 Belgrove Lad (nb) 2.30 Ooubieuagain and a sporting nap today could Lad had some good hurdler 

i-M -Jfin cvivan rarmiim (nan) be ^ Sy 1 ™ 11 Barnum (3.0) in form in Ireland last season but 

1.30 Caddagat 3.00 SYLVAN BARNUM (nap) the Horlfiy Novices Hurdle has failed in his al . 

2.00 Pompous Prince 3.30 Bob Tisdall (Div II) at Lingfield. tempts over fences for his new 

. . Sylvan Barnum was a good trainer. 

sprinter on the flat and I Some measure of his abilitv, 
JACKPOT (Pmi £1.824) ami placepot : all six races thought he showed a fair however. was seen at 

tote double 2.0 »i 3.o. tteble : 1.30. 2.3o «d 3.30 amount of promise on his first Towcester when he was staying 

* denotes bunkers. going : Saft attempt over hurdles at on strongly when fifth to The 

7 a— sevejumks novices' chase: 2 m; £ 1.701 02 immm). Fakenham in late December. Diplomat and over today's 

„ . 011 „ „ . .. He ran well up to the fifth course and distance when he 

“ t rrerKHT 4 V® flight but dropped out of would certainly have finished 

tit B-n-3 — -- the reckoning but it was his second to The Reject but for a 

mwt) 0 " 7 " 11 " 3 first experience and was taking blunder wbdeh unseated his 

■man 7-11-3".!"!".". Mi» B.’ ' Bf«amnetd (7i on the likes of Pagan Sun, rider two out. If he can get 

8 " u ' 3 fa'T Gulfland and Nice One Andy, his act together today, he 

pdwim-Hbbi) p.'MHcteii'iKii-s j. Frawame Sylvan Barnum must have would certainly have the mea- 

R- v Siven some indication of abil-, sure of these rivals. 

iii o'dpofo SouTnSufTp' ifciiSTkV^&ES :.' ity at home for he opened at At Ayr Earls Brig (1.45) 

1384: Cantd opal 6-U-6 j. Francome 5-2 K-fv f. winter. 15 ran. '•■I in the market but drifted and The Small Miracle (2.45) 

Betti* forecast: ii-4 Grima, 7-2 Deep Cross, 4 Beigrow Lai. 5 Leiui him Fij*r. to 12-1 and then came back look short priced bankers and 

. 13 nS, Ua r^T d W- 7 L„th Hin rirar 6 ag 5f J1 *° ^ at bett * r I l^e the look 

top form tips ■ Peep Cress 8. sriw 7. Leith hw Oym 6. Belgrove Lad (1.0) may now of Flying Oals (2.15) in the 

| 3 Q— HOfiLEY notices' HURDLE : Onrisiee i ; 2 m; 008 04 iwmen). have acclimatised sufficiently Stair Handicap Hur dle. 

203 0-040 BEECH COPSE * (Mrs C. Williams) A Turoell 6-11-3 E. Watte *° win 1116 Sevenoaks Novice HARRY HEVMER 

204 00004-0 BREEZE HILL (D. Barling) A. Kcore 6-1W B. Meere 


again to 8-L at better odds I like the look 

Belgrove Lad (1.0) may now of Flying Oals (2.15) in the 
have acclimatised sufficiently Stair Handicap Hurdle, 
to win the Sevenoaks Novice HARRY HEYMER 


04 CADDAGAT (Miss M. Butcher) J. FTllch-Hert* _ __ 

5-1 1-3 Miss P. Ffiteli-Hees (7) 

EBONY RISK (R. ttarihori) T. U Jones, 6-11-3 _M. HM note PT?CTTT HTCS J 3 "- 71<WS- , CM : 1. CHARLES 

0- FOXHAVEN (N. Cirerr«Md» R Parker 6-11-3 .. . Mr T. grarttam 7) l\,£iO U JL X & PJWE. D. CoaWej (11-21 . Z Mend i; 

.3P IHPUCAT10H (F. Crouch) A. Mt»re 6-11-3 . Mis* C._ M eere. 17 ) 15-1): 3. Brocteurst Lad (11-1). Also: ? 

*3 JIMMY BOY (P. Houlihan) H. Beasley 6-11-3 R- Gotote- rUDTENHAIUI faY JoUtambel t. 4 Lillies Brlq ui. 7 

- PRINCE LAF1TE (A. Wilkinson) J. Seal las 5-J1-3 . . JL McLmMIe CHH.TENHAM Hummelmoor 4Ui, 20 Victory More 5Lh. (7 

P CRUSTY PIE (0. Henlei) 0 H««ley 7-10-12 W. >4) 12.30 (3m Hdle) : 1. MISTY DALE. M np). 41. 3. dist. din. (G. Rldunls). Tote 

NEPTUNE'S STAR (B. Weston) Pal Mitchell S-1M2 ........ A. Small (71 Bowlby (13-2); 2. Isaac Newton (12-1); Mi. 60 ;.-,??. 50 ' C3.70. Dual F. £23.40 

P WESTERN KELLY (Kn J. Ferfl G. Gracer 8-10-12 Wss Z. Danun (7) m _ 2 , Usa . 7 - CSFr £29.14. 


RESULTS 


433 JIMMY BOY (P. Houlihan) H. Beasley 6-13-3. , R-^EoWstew 

00- PRINCE LAFTTE (A. Wilkinson) J. Seri I as 5-11-3 - . J- 

P CRUSTY PIE (0. Henlei) 0. Henley 7-10-12 W. EMerftaM (4) 


1084 : Tfee Reject 5-11-8 J. Francome 8-15 fav F. Winter 21 ran. M. 2J 4. I. 1. (Mrs J. Pitman). Tote; Law Syne 4th. 11-2 Heartbreak Hotel 5th. 

7 b^? s CoMf - 3 **"*"• 4 caadaBit - u ' 2 BrMit Hi "' n 

TOP FORM TIPS : Beedi Cepse 8. Jtmny Bey 7, Caddaote 6. 

•> A— OLD MIU SELLING HHWCAP CHASE: 21m; 2855 (13 MWH). 3. Gotd Tratfi llOlll! Also: 100-30 5lqri 3.0.13m Ch>: :SW0RD GAME. T. C. Dim. 

A ^ Aoani (. 11-2 B«i Lair pu. 33 Bye Appeal Walked Om. (W. Falnjneft). 

301 BM SHAKE HIU. . *^1. <M»> _ » „ T g.®' F:*!SS: PUKEP0T: E = 7S5 - 

302 24/PP-P BETTER RED * 101 (B. ENfiO) J. ScaJ/an 10-12-2 . I. Williams (7) CSF: £8 BO. TOWCESTER 

303 220231 POMPOUS PRINCE (4lb «) <U. Bryant! S. Woodman 1.40 (2im Hdle) : 1. STANS PR(DE. S i t-rwvoco l 

12-11-4 CerHqaa (7) Mmstead IW faf); .. Caain Crystal I .n- sr Hdle): 1. BACKSTREET 


PLACEPOT: £527.85. 


TOWCESTER 


17—11-4 r. imwrnnaa ■/« /wor>nr*a j«ri; c^stiidd urysai 1 n #n- c f Hf 4i*i. f RArMCTRrpr 

304 PPPR LUCKY GEM (F. Taylor) A. Move 8-10-11 G> Nosrt (11—2); 3. Play te (7-4). Msbi 7 Lodi- guy j while (9-1 1* 2* Exuerlatclipn 

3CS 03210F ALOMNUS (Mrs V. Toftl P Hoad 7-JM .. ............ M. HjMd (7) bciulale (4 rtM). JI. 12 dlsl. (G. i4-l) ; 3. Alien Lad (Everu'fayl.^lso* 1 ?-’ 

307 OFOP-04 RIVER WARRIOR (C/D) ( J. Bradley) J. Bradley 7-10-7 ^Fmrell Tele: £190. Dual F: M.40. CSF: £6.95. ComcriuUwi 5th. 12 Erica Superta 4Ui 33 

309 4000-F0 POOR SON (C/D) ( B. Chamberlain) R. Voorepuy 9-10-6 ... R. GoldsMu 2.15 (4m C6>: 1. LUCKY VANE. J. Calmanitter mi. Counlrv Circui. Nemo Kvbo 

310 124B02 OlY MARATHON (R. Orgies) J. FtilCh-Htert ,,, Burke (nens fa»): 2. CurWcre (7-2): 3. pu Royal Tom. PiqI-L 6th. Sandtlllfc Acaia. 

_ „.W0-« ...... . a ^ . MBS P. FTItte-Hares (7) Mr Mole (7-1). Also: 7 Pucka Fella 6lh. Ml ran). 81. 1.3. 2. 30. IN. Heoderwn*. 

233 40 3- O P MONEY MAD I Miss E. WrMMI P. Hayward 15-10-0 12 Bonum Omen ou. 33 Egonog 5Ui. Bhdw Tote: £7.60: £1.90. £130. £1.30. Dual F: 

312 4-02TOP EWHE'S KEEP (S. CarlotH) G. Ripley 10-10-0 — “ Ash 416. (7 ran). 1, 20. 1. 20, 15. (G. i8.0. CSF: S41.B1. 

313 OPFFO-P TIMENNE^ LAST (B. fljfcnJJ J. Sudan 12-10-0 ... J ■ •fclaaaUb Balding). Tole: £3.M; £1.90. £1.70. OF: 1 30 (2n SOnfa Ch)- 1 CLUTTERS Dot 

314 0P-FO2P CAftBUiE * (W) (Mrs G. Damson) A. Davis®* 8-10-0 J. Lowin' £330. CSF; £4,64. j [Wan (2-lT: Wrfunl (lSli 

315 P-PPPF ROYAL RICHES (Mrs J. Ford) G. Gracey 10-KH) 2.50 (2m Oil: 1. FREIGHT FORWARDER. The Cimrli (10-?L Also: 8 Hi Tab' 

1984: River Warrior 6-10-0 G. Davies 6-1 jt.-fav. J. Bradley 16 ran. R. Dunwoody. (11-4. fay 1 :. j._ SoMra Frired 25 Flnneilto 6U1. 33 Ereluder. More Fun! 

SW ' 2 ^ Prira ' n - 2 "* w “"- 8 iff’Li- Bf'ys.iSat.TvS sr n if ^x™ 50 .^" 

™ SJnmrJi'Sri. C» M. 7. M, 6. Tt T- 6 20 a 51 -KjCtaVtlk'ill ttTfe 


2 3Q — WEALD HANDICAP CHASE: 3m; £3,054 (6 IW3) 


StO . Tow n.W, £1.36. £1.20. iS.30. CSF: i4.ffl. ' “ ^ r ' 

° F n CELTIC FLIGHT. .^9 C&8 J * JW 1, PWJLA71M. P. 


403 42-404 D HERR CAP IT AN (C/D) (A. Whet lam) J. Old 9-11-7, Mr E. Wtettam S- Ml 

404 00-324P DOUBLE UAGAIN (DI (B. Clark) C. HtfmtS 11-11-6 .... .... A. WeU (12-1) 
407 23110-4 DROPS O'BRANDY ID) (Mrs C Fairtalm) J. Edwards ID-20-10 P. Bartw fav Uh 

409 213113’ LAURENCE RAMBLER TS Tindall) S. Mefior 11-10-5 M. Parted Tribal 

412 13-0432 SAUNDERS (C/D) (T. Clay) T. Clay 1 0-1 0-1 G. Mean Cone I 


412 13-0432 SAUNDERS tC/D) (T. Clay) T. Clay 1 0-1 0-1 . . . G. Mean Cone i Mauendor 5th, 33 Old Flame. 50 nIii^' SIH ‘Si HI ^I* 1, 

413 000000 DAN DARE (0. Henley) 0. Henley 10-10-0 W. Worthfaitn (7> Celtic CauH 6lh. Celtic Hamlet. Come Alive. Tole IbM-'UsS' &. ja. 


1964 : Bright Dream 8-10-13 Mr P. Hobbs 8-1 J. Gifford. 10 ran. 

Betting forecast: 2 Saunders, 11-4 Here Capilan, 4 Dmibleuagaiu, 5 Drops O'Brandy, 
8 Laurence Rambler, 50 Dan Dare. 

TBP FORM TIPS: Owns P r Brandy B, Saarieri 7. 

3 Q — HURLEY NOVICES’ HURDLE : DlvisUn 2; 2m; £548 (10 remrs). 

503 00 


SIT CW-FFOO 

513 00 

514 0 



Mali ErtHsST as: £wb a ^. I is?ar ,,D ' 

dale. ftrroro-Kinder bd. (17 ran). 4. nk. “l™’ ^ ’ 

1. 6. 7. (Mrs M. Rimell), ToU: £56^0; 2-30 (3m IWyds CM : l BaaO Jk Ever. 

te.^H.30. U.». OF. am*, kf; JiJS. BSr 

raEl M ‘SSoiTra.Sr" 1 W r : B-t*. “F ■ 


J White — — • u.3<. 

ii-3"” .. ■ — »yb . 3 -°. (2ra tm* jm -* 3 . doll lak. 

Baker 5-11—3 Peter Hobbs Min A. Jones (B-ll ; 2, Crowaina Moment 

J. Fraacume r:.45 (2Jm fadiel: 1. MAJESTIC LAO. (16-1); 3. PluyficI* (7-2). Al» : 3 jl- 

r-U-3 — p. a, ChaHun (1-2 favl; 2. Obmiunna fays KwlH m. Rib Lw nr. 9-2 S«rii- 

. Steve Knltet (9-2): 3. Prime Stent (6-1). Alsu: 12 Cael ouidr 5th. 16 Gold Rarer 4th. 20 Tara's 

. S. Smith Eetles Jamie 4th. 33 Major Suite (5 ran Z». 5, Mere pu. 25 Tnrtr Bridm f. 19 ran). 4i. 

12 M. Hzrnngtao *. dlsl (M. Lambert). Tote: £1.60: £130, 8. H. 15. (T. Bohjlni. Tole: £7.90; 

4-10-5 .... C. SnHh £1.50. Dual F: £1.50. CSF: £3.11. &10. £4.20. £2.00. Dual F : £63.60. 

Ailchell 4-10-5 R. McGMn ■% ir » = ,_ i GRINDERS, P. A. CS F : £lffl.29. 


niicneii t-tu-a n. meunn j,). 2 GRINDERS, P. A. w 

1S84: Nypus 4-10-5 P. Bartw 14-1 Rev Baiter 20 ran. Charlton (9-4 fav; 2, Saw Blmate (8-1): 3. 3.30 (2m HdleT: 1 WARILY. G. Enrioht 

. Bettim Iwecest : 9-4 Larry-O. 7-2 TaylarcUwm. 4 Aquarius Spirit. 11-2 Ouelle Faroe. Mto U ' M-Ol. Also: 3 Prea 6am f ^>-1 * : 2 «rtw Batrt JIWJ I : 3. Tte 
8 Curare., Srlrai Barnum. 4lh ; . 9-2 Super So o UJJ. J5 ml 1L MW IHL £1“ : « 1 ? 1 . fa X_n n cf2i 


TOP FCRM TIPS: TaylnwtewB 8. Amartis Srirlt 7. 

3 30— SlimiERN COUNTIES HANDICAP HURDLE: 2m : £2.106 (9 ranml. 

601 D3U-Z23 BOB TISDALL (D> (K. Al-Saidl J. Edvards 6-11-10 . . P. 

603 10514-P CHY LINK EXPRESS (0) (City Lite Transport) D. Wilsw _ 


2 (E.. Carter) Tote: £2.90; £1.80. £1.60! tiara, 7-2 Uooer Note'SUi, 9-2 Steel Ven- 
Dual F: I7.B0. CSF: £15.30. tp« 4th. 14 Stan s Pel. 20 Lone Raider 


8-10-9 

604 HP/POO WINDRREAKER Q}> (A. Moore) A Moore -7-10-6 . .. 

605 0200-00 MARINE CD) r$. Freedman! &. Balding 7-10-4 

607 42-4230 THE I RISK RHINE (D) (0. Wilson) D. Wilson 7-10-0 

610 001-000 BAfttSRA LAD (C/D) (T. UrGeel D. ElsvnrUi 5-10-0 _ 

611 P14400' CALlSUBN (C/D) (G. MitchrlH Pat Mlldtell 11-10-0 

BIZ RKH/M BROKEN FLIGHT (0> (L: Welli) J. Oavles 8-UW) 

613 QO/P-4 HIYA JITOE (D) (Mrs L. Ripley) &. Ripley 7-10-0 . 


R. Antott (4) 

p - • Desert Orchid and See You Then, second and third to Browne's 

a. June* m Gazette at Kempton last week, have each been allocated list 21b 
for the Irish Sweeps Handicap Hurdle at Leopardstown on 


7384 : Jade arat Diamond 6-9-12 R. Chapman 7-2 fav G. eliding. 16 rw. Jamiarv. Fredcoteri, from the Arthur Mnore stable, is 

Marta!* 1 ? 1 ciiy^B^i^wte&r? 00 " 30 ^ lrlih ' ' experted to 'bid for a hat-trick and has list lib. Miller Hill 


TOP FORM WPS : Tte IN* TOtPf B, Bte Tlstell 7, City Lb* Earess «. 


is top. weight with 12st. 




. : . w'rxi-i ■- ~y.--i . - 





TELEVISION 


TTfUci] 




Thursday January 3 1985 


BBC-1 


BBC-2 


ITV London 


[Channel 4 


€ 0 am Ceefax AM. 6 30 Breakfast Time. 9 6 
Charlie Brown. 9 25 The Perils of Penelope 
Pitstop. 9 45 Why Don't You ... ? 10 10 
Jacfcanory; Peter Pan by J. M. Barrie. 10 25 
Paddington. 10 30 Play School 10 50 Mickey and 
Donald. 11 15 Bonanza. 12 5 pm Wait Till Your 
Father Gets Home. 12 30 News After Noon. 12 57 
Regional News. 1 0 Pebble Mill at One — in York 
1 5® Bagpuss. 2 5 International Tennis. 3 48 
Regional News (except London and Scotland). 
3 50 Play School 4 10 The Family-Ness. 4 15 
William — at Christmas. 4 25 Dogtanian and the 
Three Muskehounds. 4 59 John Craven's News- 
round. 5 0 Blue Peter. Ceefax sub-titles. 5 25 


9 0 am Pages from Ceefax. 1 55 pm Harold 
Lloyd in “On the Fire”. 2 5 Holiday Time. 
2 59 Bob Hope Stars in “The Ghost 
Breakers" (1940), with Paulette Goddard. 
4 10 International Tennis. 


0 THE ROYAL INSTITUTION’S 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 3: Genetic 
Engineering. Dr Walter Bodmer con- 
tinues his lectures on the theme The 
Message of the Genes. 


6 15 am Good Morning Britain. 9 2S 
Sesame Street 10 25 Film Starmsh (1978). 
SF thriller with David Hasselhoffi, Caroline 
Munro. 12 9 The Little Green Man. ; 
12 19 pm Mooncat & Co. 12 30 The Sulli* ! 
vans. 1 0 News. 1 20 Thames News. 1 30 ! 
Falcon Crest 2 39 Look Who’s Talking. 3 0 i 
Gems. 3 25 News Headlines. 3 39 Sons and 
Daughters 4 0 The Little Green Man. 4 15 
Cartoon Time. 4 20 Sooty. 4 40 Words, 
Words, Words. 5 0 Dangennouse, 5 15 
Blockbusters. 


2 0 pm. Tennis: WCT World Doubles Cham- 
pionship. 5 15 Setbacks. 


5 30 THE LAST CATHEDRALS Press 
On. Gillian Reynolds concludes her 
- report on the building of the Protes- 
tant Cathedral of St John the Divine, 
in New York's Harlem. . 


6 0 am Adrian John. 8 0 Mike Read. 
10- # .Simon Bates. 12 0 Gary Davies. 
2 30 ma Steve Wright 5 0 Bruno 
Brookes. 7 30 Janice Long. -19 942 0 
lotoihe Music. 


Henry's Cat 5 36 Grange HUl Ceefax sub-titles. 
5 58 Weather. 


$ 0 NEWS; weather. 


6 30 REGIONAL NEWS MAGAZINES. 


0 A PASSION TO PROTECT. Another 
showing for Roy Deverell’s film 
about millionaire gambler and 
animal-lover John Aspinall and the 
controversial zoo, Howletts, which 
he runs in Kent 


5 45 NEWS; weather. 

9 0 THAMES NEWS with Tina Jenkins, 


6 55 TOP OF THE POPS. A live edition, 
celebrating the programme's 21st birth- 
day, and presented by John Peel and 
Richard Skinner. 


7 35 THE FRONT LINE. More coexistence 
problems for the chalk and cheese j 
brothers of Alex Shearer's sitcom, with 


6 50 INTERNATIONAL SNOOKER: 
Seventeen Days At The Crucible. 
Second half of David Vine’s retros- 
pective on last year's World Profes- 
sional Championship focuses on the 
final, between Steve Davis and 
Jimmy White. 


John Andrew. 

6 25 THAMES SPORT. " 

6 59 THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. 
Star Wars it isn't — nor would El G. 
Wells recognise his classic science 
fiction story in -this dreary low- 
budget movie, made in 1979. with 
Jack Palance as the galactic warlord 
threatening to destroy the human 
colony on the Moon with his robot 
army. With Carol Lynley, Barry 
Morse. 



4 9 am David Y small. 5 36 Bill 
RenneUs. 7 38 Colin Berry. 29 9 Jimmy 
Young. 12 6 Steve Jones. 3 6 pm John 
Craven. 3 89 Unsic all. the Way/ 4 0- 
David TTamilthn Q o John Dunn. 8 8 
Wally Whyton. 19 9 The Impressionists. 
19 39 Star Sound Extra. U 9 Brian 
Matthew; .1 9 am Charles Nove. 3 94 9 
Herb Ellis. 


si 


policeman Malcolm planning a quiet 
dinner for his new friend WPC Maria (Julie 


Brennon) just as Rastaman Sheldon plans 
to test his new speakers. 


8 5 PAUL DANIELS* MAGIC MOMENTS. 
Highlights of the master magician's last 
series, including bis attempts to give away 
a Rolls, the trick which made a TV camera 
vanish, and the incredible sea-lions of 
Roberto Gasser. 


0 NEWS; weather. 


8 0 WE WERE THE LAMBETH BOYS. 
Second programme in Rob Rohrer's 
fascinating series has something in 
common with Granada's 28 Up: it 
shows its subjects as they were, 25 
years ago, then instantly as they are 
now — like one of those scientific 
films in which a flower buds, blooms 
and falls. Some of the working-class 
teenagers of the London youth club 
have indeed blossomed, against the 
odds: one is an international busi- 
nessman, bead of a million-dollar 
company based in leafy Hampshire; 
another runs a chain of shops, is a | 
football club director, and a regular 




i m 

:*V 


9 25 WYNNE AND PENKOVSKT: 2. Second 
episode, of three, of the real-life spy story 
dramatised by Andrew Carr, with David 
Calder as Greville Wynne, now in contact 
with Russian mole Penkovsky (Christopher 


bidder at Christie's. Sparks fly at the 
Boys' reunion as he sounds off about 
an over-generous dole and his old 
mate, now a British Rail cleaner 
after three years out of work, puts 
him straight 






Eric. Em and .friends 


Rozycki) and sending back to British 
intelligence invaluable information about 
the Berlin Wall and the approaching 
Cuban missile crisis. But the KGB are on 
their trail, and time has almost run out . . . 


9 0 SWEET CHARITY. First there was 
Fellini's film Nolte di Cabiria, about 
a golden-hearted whore whose naive 
young lover doesn’t know abtut her 


10 25 ST ARSKY AND HUTCH: The Plague, Part 
1. Paul Michael Glaser. David Soul as the 
laid-back lawmen in first half of a far- 
fetched repeated yam (concluded tomor- 
row) which has Hutch, and others, infected 
with a deadly virus. Ceefax sub-titles. 


job; then Neil Simon’s stage play, 
and finally this 1969 movie of it with 
which Bob Fosse made his directo- 
rial debut Shirley MacLaine plays 
the dance-hall girl with Sammy 
Davis Jr, Ricardo Montalban, Stubby 
Kaye. 


8 39 NIGHT TRAIN TO MURDER. A first 
chance for Eric Morecambe fans to 
relish the late, great comedian’s last 
film performance, in this spoof 
thriller sending up the whodunnit 
genre which Eric and Ernie made for 


Thames last year. The pair play 
themselves, with assistance from 
Fulton Mckay, Kenneth Haigh, 
Lysette Anthony. Director/producer 
was Joe McGrath. 


II 15 INTERNATIONAL TENNIS: The World 
Young Masters. Highlights of Lbis even- 
ing's action in the tournament at the 
.National Exhibition Centre, Birmingham. 


5 Weather; close. 


11 20 THE 20TH CENTURY REMEM- 
BERED. By Dora Russell, continuing 
her memoirs by recalling her 
involvement in the general election 
campaigns of the Twenties and 
Thirties, her campaign to make free 
birth control advice available to the 


Wales: S 30 pm Interval. S 35-5 58 Wales Today. 
E 30-6 55 Grange HUl. 


Scotland: 2 5 pin World Bowls. 3 35-3 4B Internatio- 
nal Tennis. 7 3S-B 5 Cause for Concern. I 


poor, and the bitter ending of her 
happy 12-year marriage to Bertrand 
Russell. 11 55 Close. 


10 0 NEWS AT TEN; weather. 

10 30 ESCAPE FROM ALCATRAZ. Don 
Siegel's competent, factually-based 
prison drama tells the story of the 
one successful escape from the 
notorious fortress island, with Clint 
Eastwood as the leader of the convict 
trio who got away from the Rock in 
1962 and were never heard of again; 
Patrick McGoohan as the prison 
warden. Made in 1979. 

12 35 NIGHT THOUGHTS with Paul 
Boateng; close. 


David Bettany 

6 0 DISCOVERY. David Bellamy is. the 

presenter of this new science and 
technology magazine from York- 
shire, which opens with a round-up 

ments It includes an inter 1 

view with Dr Edward Teller, the : 
designer of the first H-bomb, who ; 
explains why he doesn’t believe in' 
the unclear winter theory & “this 
scare, like all the others, will 
disappear.” . 

7 9 CHANNEL FOUR NEWS; weather. , 

7 39 THE OPTIMIST: The Doable. 

Further silent comedy adventures of 
the hopeful hero (Eon Reitel) now 
having some lookalike luck in a 
gambling casino. 

8 0 TREASURE HUNT. Warwickshire is 

the location of the first batch of clues 
of the returning series, as the stndio 
contestants direct skyrider Anneka 
on her beat-the-clock mission. 

9 9 A WOMAN OF SUBSTANCE: 2. 

Second instalment of the Yorkshire- 
set mini-series based on Barbara 
Taylor Bradford's historical epic, 
with Jenny Seagrove as heroine 
Emma, swearing vengeance on the 
nobs who wronged her, and accep- 
ting a marriage offer in spite of her 
love for another. With Deborah Kerr 
as the older Jenny, John Duttine, 
Diane Baker, Christopher Guard. 

11 9 IF THEY’D ASKED FOR A UON 
TAMER. Another chance to see an 
entertaining documentary about 
drag artiste Dave Dale, who acts out 
. his own life-story, cabaret style, and 

explains why Sonthend wasn’t quite 
. his scene. 

1 11 55 SOAP. 12 29 Close. 


6 55 Weather. 

7 6 News; Morning Concert 

. 9 0 News; This Week’s Composer 
Beethoven — aristocratic pat- 
: root 4: Archduke Rudolf of 
Austria. Piano Concerto No. 4 
(Edwin Fischer / Philharmonia ! 

I PariWan); Piano Sonata in Eilat - 
r- Les adieux (Alfred Bread ell 

19 O - Winter Dreams. Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No. 1 (Berlin PO/ 

'• Karajan). 

It 45 Bantock Songs. Anne Collins (con- 
tralto), Paul Ham burger (pianoj. 

II 35 Six Continents- • 

U 55 King's Lynn Festival 1984.' 

Konrad Hiinterler/Gunter Holler 
(flutes), Hans-Feter Western) ann 
(oboe), Collegium Aureum. Neri: 

. Sonata in G minor: Galuppt 
Concerto for two Antes: Legnenri: 

• La Fngazza; Albinoni: Sonata In 
G minor. Giovanni Gabrieli 
. Canzon. No 9; Albinoni: Oboe 
• Concerto. 

-10 News; Ida Haended and Craig 

Sheppard (violin and piano). 
Brahms: Sonata Op 108; Brahms, ' 
arr Joachim: Hungarian- Dances 
Nos.lj 17, 5; Szymanowski: La 
fontaine d ' Axe those; Sain t- 
Saens: Introduction and Rondo 
caprlccioso. 

2 5 Bournemouth SO and Chorus: ' 

-Richard Armstrong, Janet Price 
(sop), Kenneth Bowen (ten), 

' Michael Rippon (bass-bar). 
Wagner: Overture Die Keister-, 
singer, Dvorak Te Deum; (2 35 
Interval); William Mathias: This 
■ woride'sJoie. 

3 35 Clarinet and piano (Gervase de 

Peyer, Gwenneth Pryor). Stan- 
ford: Three Intermezzi; Ireland: 
Fantasy sonatas; Horovitz: Son* 


isscssaSifMto-' 

S3 F^AiayMd Lone Ago byW.H: 

li. 

£ sS SS^oXs^ ofH.Otiiiftr 
by Nick rapp. 

* Frosfe ofl. F. Schumacl^.guni 

U 48 iss 

U uncertain future for doorstep 

. deliveries. 

12 9 News You and Yoma. 

•a 0 News; The Afternoon Play: 

3 Kfs&trafar«?menteiy . 

a FinfiAF. Howto 


*■ v 


- Ac^tie^yNiekFish^^rto 

transform the image of an £ P. 

4 9 News; Inquire Within. ' 

4 19 Face First Make-up — the Way to 
health, prosperity and seif- 

4 40 Story Time: Just So Stories by . 

Rudyard Kipling- 

5 0 PM. News Magazine- 

6 0 The Six O'Clock News. .-g* 

« 3® My Word! Panel game. < 

7 0 News; The Archers. - 

7 29 The Foremost Singer In tne ■ 


4 e wi.ineAii.Mv... 

7 20 The Foremost Singer In the 

World. Portrait of soprano 
Angelica Catalan). 

7 49 international Assignment 

8 10 Plato to Nato. IntroducUonlO 

political thought. V. Plato and 
Aristotle. 

9 *0 D^sHe Take Sugar? Magazine 

for the disabled. , _ 

9 30 Tales from a Palm Court .Exports 
- . of a Circuit Judge in the British 
South Pacific Territories. _ 

9 45 Kaleidoscope. Arts m a g azi n e. - 
JO 15 A Book at Bedtime: Empire of the 
Sun by J. G. Ballard (4k 

10 38 The World Tonight 

11 15 The Financial World TonighL 

U 30 Sounds Like Winter. Anthology of . 
words and music. 

12 9 News; Weather; Shipping. 

VUf: l 55-3 Opm listening Corner. - 


Wales C34fln iI:-4 B an AsRddfoZ. 6 IB 
Farmino Today. 6 25 A.M. V3t pjrtl 
Jones. 11 30 Maumn Stamr. IS 30 1»m 
Moot lor Lunch, l 40 As Radio 4. 15 5 
Take Five. ZIAa Hndlo 4. 9 3 JUumeasy‘3 
Hour. 4 O Four-Five-3tx. 6' O A* 

5. 30 As Cymru. 7 O As Kadlo 4. 9 .45 
RockpIle_ 11 2-4 O am As Radio 2. 
Cymru (VHP): 5 55 am Weather: Owe 
Radio 4. 6 ik Helo Bo bo l. 9 S.keoli 



I PtiOtool. a 45 LhjtBi. ID 50 Gwylaau.11 O 
Stood in Ddyddiol. 12 27 -mb Sgwpas- 
bigyn. 1 O Am Vr Awr. 1 20 Canlfaw. 
30 O Glawr l.Glawr- 2 9 Cwelor Radio 
Post Prynhawn. C O Gw el er Radio' 
Ymlaea. 7 O Gwtlnr 
Tir Newydd. W IS 


Radio 4. *45 Tir Newydd. M IS 

Newryddiom Tri Eton Wyth CWfl. 11 30 
Close G water Radio 4 


• oiu wiuwu iu memoriam Ben 
jarain Britten (Stuttgart State 
Orch/Russell-Davies). 

A CC XTshuP* Pnfar Papfoin 


ScoHmnd (370 m): 6 0 ant A* Radio. 4. 6 10 
Fnrmlnq News. . 9 30 Good Morning 
Scotland, » 45 Jimmy Made, tl JMjnw- 

■» Gathering. 12 O Ntws TeH ‘*- 

12 30 pa Lunchiime Report 


S4C: 1 45 pm Ffalabalam. 2 9 Tennis. 4 45 
Ffalabalam. 5 9 Wil Cwac Cwac. 5 5 Y 
Gwyllt 5 39 Silents Please. 6 § The Making 
of Treasure Hunt 6 30 Teulu-ffon. 7 © 
Newyddion Saith. 7 39 Teulo-Ffon. 8 0 
Gorau Cerdd O’r Ceyrydd. 9 9 A Woman of 
Substance. II 9 On Your Way Riley. II 55 
B-25 Mitchells Do Fly in IMG I 0 Diwedd. 


Anglia 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 Anglia News. 

1 39 The Champions. 

2 38 As London. 

5 • About Anglia. 

6 25 Crossroads. 

6 50 As London. 

12 35 Norfolk— New 
Guinea Return; 
close 

Central 


6 15 As London. 
9 25 Sea) Pup. 


The Trout That 
Stole the 
Rainbow. 
Falcon Island. 
As London. 
World of Stories. 
Contact 
' News. 

Central News. 
The Champions. 
As London. 
Crossroads. 
Central News. 
As London. 

1 Close 


Channel 


6 15 As London. 

9 25 Little House on 
the Prairie. 

110 25 As London. 

1 20 Channel News. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 39 As London. 

5 15 The Beverly 

Hillbillies. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Channel Report 
6 25 Crossroads. 

fi 50 As London. 

12 35 News in French; 
close. 


Granada 

8 15 As London. 

1 20 Granada 
Reports. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 

3 30 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Crossroads. 


HTV 

6 13 As London. 

1 2t HTV News. 

1 36 A Countjy Prac- 

tice 

2 30 As London. 

6 0 HTV News. 

6 25 Crossroads. 

0 50 As London. 

12 35 Weather, dose. 


1 30 Falcon Crest 

2 30 As London. 

3 38 The Young 

Doctors. 

4 0 As London. 

6 0 Coast to Coast 
6 25 Crossroads. 

6 50 As London. 

12 35 Company; close. 


6 25 Granada 
Reports. 

6 50 As London. 
12 35 Close. 


Wales: As West except 
0 0 pm Wales at Six. 


South 


C 15 As London. 
1 26 TVS News. 


South-West 

6 15 As London. 

1 20 TSWNews. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 


5 15 Gus Honeybun's 
Magic Birth- 
days. 

5 20 Crossroads. 

5 45 News. 

6 0 Today South- 

6 20 Gardens for AIL 

6 50 As London. 

12 35 Postscript 

weather; close. 

Tyne-Tees 

8 15 am As London. 

1 20 pm North East 

] News; Look- 

a round. 

1 30 The Champions. 

2 30 As London. 


6 2 Crossroads. 

6 25 Northern Life. 
6 50 As London. 

12 35 Mission Eng- 
land; close. 


Yorkshire 


0 15 As London. 

12 30 Three little 

Words. 

1 t News. 

1 20 Calendar News. 

1 30 The Love Boat 

2 30 As London. 

6 0 Calendar. 

8 25 Crossroads. 

6 50 As London. 

12 35 Close. 



5 55 Shipping Forecast 
0 • News Briefing- 
0 10 Farming Today. 


ENTERTAINMENTS GUIDE 




London 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 01 -834 7611/2. 
CC 01.866 7358. 

CC booking 741 9999/379 6433. 


RudyartJ Kipling's 

JUNGLE BOOK 

Tlie play starring 

FENELLA FIELDING and 


JEREMY SIN DEN 


Directed . bv JOHN . HARTOCH. 
"Kfpllna is dearly bock" Gdn. “Tba 
adaptation hwj iu ■ nnuliM tore ol 
tbOortoiMl D. Tel. "FwIMIh" D. 
Mall. Evas 7.0. Mats. Wed.. Sat. - 



ALBERT- 836 3878. CC 579 6565. 379 


6453. Group Sales 930 6123. 836 
3962. 379 7179. Eiqa S. Thur* Mat. 
3.0. 6al. 5.0 and 8.15. 


“OH BOY WHAT A HOOT” 

(P. O'Neill Dolly Mail 

“A RAPTUROUS WELCOME 
BACK” BBC 
for Sandy Wilson's 
Wondrous Musical 
Mail on Sunday 
THE BOY FRIEND 

ANNA qUAVLE, DEREK WARING 
PETER BA YLI5S. PADDIE O'NEIL 

“Blissfully Funny” Times 
“A Ripping Show” D. Tel. 


ALDWYCH THEATRE. 836 6404/0641. 
CC 379 6253. Grouo Sale* 930 6123. 
Mon-Thun. 8, Fri. A bat. 5 A 8.30. 

ROWAN ATKINSON IS 
THE NERD 

by LARRY SHUE 
Directed by MIKE OCKRENT 
"An ambulatory AmJtyvUle horror 
. . a wonderful display of grotesque 
comedy" Guardian. 

“RiB-SHATTERJNGLY 
FUNNY” Time Out 
“BLISSFULLY LUDICROUS" 
F.T. 
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OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


. You are advised that when bookmg charter flights to Greece yuu mast ufai hare mustered 
aecommodaiioTLixmchm booked for each mghi of pour stag. Thu is a ruling by the Greek Cml VAitim 
Authority. Failure to comply with these regulations could result m your being mused ndmusian min Greece «- 
bang asked lo pay the full scheduled air fare for Die return imnury 


EUROVISTA WORLD TRAVEL 

Many daily departure scheduled from Heathrow, Gatwick. Also competitive hotel car hirp 
and insurance arrangements for business or pleasure included as required Examples ol 
Winter return fares (prices may vary according to month and day of travel and include all 

taxes) 


SHORT HAUL 

Athens .£149 

Budapest £145 

Frankfurt — £69 

Geneva £88 

Nice £130 

Paris — £65 

Vienna £152 

Zurich .......... £92 


SKI FLY DRIVE EUROPE 

Germany from £88 

Switzerland from £99 

Austria from £140 

France from. £129 

Inclusive flight and car 
Unlimited mileage 
Schedule flights all 
major UK airports 
NO CHRISTMAS FLY DRIVE 
SURCHARGES 


LONG HAUL 

Los Angeles :£301 

Washington £260 

New York £261 

Boston £242 

Atlanta £332 

Dallas £382 

South Africa £455 

Round the World £810 


FLY NOW — PAY LATER 

And now all (lares worldwide including our special low flares to dozens of destinations 
European Fly Drives, and Travellers Cheques can all be paid for over up to four years and no 
time wasting. We can give immediate credit approval over the telephone when you call to 
make your reservation. Alternatively all major credit cards accepted. 

Tel (18 lines): 01-741 5301. 01-741 5351 
Rofel House. Colet Gardens. London W14 9DH. Telex 895640 
Open until 7 p.m. (5 p.m. Saturdays) 

Licensed by Civil Aviation Authority. ATOL 1032 
Office of Fair Trading Consumer Credit Brokers Licence 165425 
IATA — International Air Transport Association 
Credit is granted subject to normal lending requirements, and a written quotation will be 




THE WORLDWIDE 
FLIGHT SPECIALISTS 
Unsurpassed taros and sonrtcss Bing 
tor your Quota lo any destination 
EUROPE/USA . 01-9375400 
LONGHAUL 01-6031515 
ABTA ATOL 1548 



For mdlvtOuals and groups. 1985 
brochure from AEGINA CLUB. 25a 
Hills Road. Cambridge. TeL: 0223 
63256 

Bonded Tour Operator ATOL 283. 


SPAIN. LUX VILLAS. Country cottage^ 
roomful Bun Below*, beech apartments. 
Hi'jh wa-ton rentals el law price*. 
CHARDE. 0607 7 2097. 

MINORCA, the unspoilt Island. Luxury 
Villas with private pools. Book direct. 
Tel WIlBHlow t0625> 555646. 

CRETE. Deltobtfal waterside house, nr 
£gfUoa Nikolaas. 4/7 beds. 01-866 


/Actfvrtieslncliate^ of Peace Education; Campaigning 

.'against -militarism;, rYoung- ^peacemakers dub;.- War, tax 
- resistance; Promotion - of co-operative games; Publications, 

!.— posters. -badges; !etd. i\ - =v ’" ‘ .,i . ‘ . . 

Members sign:- , .. - • ; 

■ 1 renounce war and wILL fwiyer support w sanptron another . 


•/ Btiwor tp ooiw (ine&KUng .monthly magsdna) 
.faxfivldoab CB.flQ : ..Unwagadfetudwria £4.00 
Two people at same address £12-00 ' . 

. Further information about the-PPtL : - . . 

PEACE PLEDGE UNION, s emWQ 

T«L 01<367 SOI. 

■■■■■■ ■■■■ - ■ 

^Address , 


P ona do na w teo m e 


smWm aisHlilil 


JANUARY SALE 

The finest value In town on Pianos. 

. Savings from 5% to 26%. • 

Phone now f of details, viewing and written quotations. 
BOSENDORFER /LONDON PIANO CENTRE. 

38 Wlgmon Street London. 

. Telephone: 01-486 3111 


A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
HEALTH CARE WORKERS 

Campaign for reduced arms spending .and better health services, 
help create a positive international atmosphere for successful 
arms talks. 

JOIH THE MEDICAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Doctors, nurses, psychologists, health workers, we now have 
‘ . - 1 3,500 members and 40 branches. 

JOIN NOW 

* * 7 Tenlson Road, Cambridge CB1 2DG 

Tel (0223) 313828 • 

Membership: 

. . Income over £8,000 — £15 
_ . over £5.000 — £10 

• . under £5,000 — £5 - 

Supporters; £10 pa 


BtrauBtho m . Bradford, Brirbloa, Brin Ion. Bromley. 


Doonesbury 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 


etc(4- 


neithyfr 


I4HDqe 


missed (4). 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Any Nawapaper cannot M tt p i responsibility (or reader* utio law money over 
the collapse of any Travel Company or Airlinr. It i» up to the reader to ensure 
full financial security la offered when a flfohr bonking Is made. An excellent 
scheme la being organised by SUN WORLD TRAVEL. EPSOM. For a nominal 
tee of £5 this company provides each client upon booking with a Flight 
Indemnity Bond whereby the Inaurora guarantee thr client an las rani 
repayment of up to £2.000 In the unllkrtv event ol the colleper ot cither 
Sun woe id or of any airline upon which they book a client, This new style of 
Bonding Is completely exclusive to Sunwotid: it Is a positive move in the 
di r e ct io n of providing the Modern Day Traveller with complete fliundal 
security. 


PERTH 

SYDNEY 

MELBOURNE 

BRISBANE 

ADELAIDE 

PT. MORESBY 

MADANG 

HONIARA 

TOWNSVILLE 

AUCKLAND 

CHRISTCHURCH 

HOBART 

PEKING 

KAOHSIITNG 

MEDAN 

RANGOON 

FUKUOKA 

OSAKA 


HUGE FLIGHT DISCOUNTS 


TOKYO 

OKINAWA 

BANGKOK 

SINGAPORE 

K. LUMPUR 

K. KINABALU 

MANILA 

TAIPEI 

PHUKET 

CHANG MAI 

COLOMBO 

BALI 

HONG KONG 
KUWAIT 
CAIRO 
ABU DHABI 
JEDDAH 
MIDDLE EAST 


PORT HEADLAND JOHANNESBURG 


MIAMI 

LOS ANGELES 

BARBADOS 

TORONTO 

VANCOUVER 

MANZJNI 

LAGOS 

■NAIROBI 

MOMBASA 

MONROVIA 

ABIDJAN 

KIGALI 

DE£> SALAAM 

LILONOWE 

B LAN TYRE 

KATMANDU 

KARACHI 


CAPE TOWN 

DURBAN 

PT. ELIZABETH 

EAST LONDON 

BLOEMFONTEIN 

KIMBERLEY 

WINDHOEK 

BULAWAYO 

KINSHASA 

LUBIIMBAbHI 

KILIMANJARO 

BUJUMBURA 

MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

MADAGA5CAI 

HARARE 

LUSAKA 


CHEAP PLIGHTS WORLDWIDE: 
Haymarfcet Travel. 01*950 1366. 


AFRICA. AUSTRALIA. 01 437 BBSS. 


AUST'MZ: Low fores. Rrho Tvl.. IS 
New Oxford St.. WC1. Tel 01-404 
4944. 


•Oneways -Returns ‘Outbound* » Inbound* 
•NOW BOOKING ALL DATES JAN. '85 until DEC. *85 • 
•Also 1st Class and Also Club Clan* 

• Around the World Fam • 

SUNWORLD TRAVEL (Est. 1969) 

58 South Street, Epson, Surrey 
Epsom (83729) 26097*37558/25213/41 7KM27 100 



LONDON HOTELS 


HOLLAND PARK HOTEL, 6 Lodbroke 
Terror c. W 1 1 . Col TV all rooms. 

English b’last. £16 angle, £22. dble. . 
tnrt VAT. 01.(27 S8IS. | 

LONDON BAB £10 «pe. £16 dble. £7 pp FAMILY ACTIVITY - ■ HOLIDAYS, 
fwnily rooms, 'ffiujh-n ' Holfl. FREEPOST. The Old Fancni. Dar- 

Talbot Square .W 2. Tel 01*723 5676. I tlngton. South Devon. 


Philosophy 

12 DISCUSSIONS 
ON PRACTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

'Jhis series of talks is based cm the great teachings 
of ihc past and present. 

It is of particular interest to those seeking answers 
lo the simple and fundamental questions of life. 

What is its purpose? Why was I brought into being? 

The course also examines bow these teachings 
can help the individual better to realise his own 
potential and to understand his own nature. 

Since the course was fiisi introduced over 30 
yean ago, over 20,000 men and women have atten- 
ded and many hove gone on to do another term. 

*The most fascinating course 1 ever attended^ wrote 
one student. 

The talks which last about 2 hours, are repeated 
each evening and on Saturday mornings, so you 
may vary your attendance from week to week. 

12 week introductory course in Philosophy starting 
7th-12th January. Monday - Friday 7.00 p.m.. 

Saturday KLOOa.m- £20 or £10 be full time students. 

To enrol, write or phone 

THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
90 Queenk Gate, London SW7. Tel: 01-373 1984. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 
DISCOUNT SAVINGS 
SPECIAL OFFERS 


FRANKFURT £49 £65 

CAIRO £135 £205 

NAIROBI £215 £340 

JO'BURG £275 £480 

LAGOS £220 £525 

DELHI.. £215 £355 

BOMBAY £215 £320 

KARACHI £155 £265 

KATHMANDU £245 £430 

BANGKOK £195 £345 

KUALA LUMPUR £215 £390 

NEW YORK £129 £258 

L' ANGELES £235 £375 

SYDNEY £365 £680 

(All prices folly inclusive). 

SUN A SAND TRAVEL LTD 
21 Swallow Sl. Piccadilly W1 
Tei. 01-457 0537/S41 7/5945 


LOW FARES Worldwide. Trayyate. 49 
Margaret St.. W|. 01-580 2928. 


CHEAP FARES WORLDWIDE. Special. ■ 

tern la u^«dMjmnn;l. Pan upren| MALAGA CANARIES: 01-441 1111 


WORLDWIDE FLIGHTS. Which dealing, 
com? You aame it! Best service — 
Lowest price*. Try us first. EurOYiv*. 
3 Now Ouebec street. Wl. 01-402 
9217. ABTA / IATA. 



BARGAIN5 WORLDWIDE TRAVEL: 

Rtn. prices fr Jo' burg £405, Carib- 
bean £320. Los Anarlra £298. Frank- 
furt £65. Newman Tvl.. 01-525 2808 


JERBA. LANZAROTE. GREECE '85. 
Fits, hotels, aprts. nr beach. Jan. 5. 6. 
fr £109. Lunarscapc. 01-441 0132. 


ANY FLUHJT, 4 ANYWHERE. Lin Travel 


LOWEST AIR FARES: Buckingham 
Travel. ABTA. 01-836 8632. 


FLIGHTS FROM 


LOW FARES W'WIDC. 01-734 1812. 


Paima/Foro. 5. 12. 19. 26/t; 2, ?/2" 
Alicante. Barcelona. Madrid. Valen- 
cia. Tel.: 01-651 4677. 

JANUARY WINTER SUN Holidays. Las 
Palmas, nt. £58. hols. £109; Tenerife*, 
fit. £69. hols. £1 19: Malaga, nt. £49. 
hols £89; Palms. Ih. £45. hole. £95. 1 
week free insurance. Plus many more 




It’s not just Ethiopia 
tliaft drying up 

The rivers, crops and ultimately the villagers simply 
dehydrate. Ethiopia and the Sahel have been in the 
grip of adrought for nearly 10 years. 

It is now at crisis point, and, as is so often the case, 
it is the children who are most vulnerable. 

UNICEF (the United Nations Children’s Fund) 
urgently needs your help and compassion in this most 
critical of situations. 

Please give generously. 

After ail, if we can’t help our fellow human beings, 
what hope do we have for the future? 

[""every £10 PAID THROUGH A COVENANT IS W0RTH| 
£1430 TO UNICEF. 

I I am interested in takiugout a covenant I endaae a donation 

j Hesse send me a free leafier Q of£ 

I Name 


Address 


| | faacode ; Doing children a Waridrfgood. [ 

Send coupon to: UK Gommfttea for UWCfiF, Room ISP, 55 Lincoln's bm 
Helds, London WC2A 3NB, or to UK Camnfttee for UNICEF, Room 15P, 69 
Cross Street. Sde, Cheshire ICS JHR. TeL 01-405 5582 or 061-073 4857. 
Cheques made payable to UlflCEF. Please send SAE 9 receipt rapdred. 
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‘Vendetta’ Drink drivers failed to stay low 


murder 


By Geoff Andrews. figures, but if they are repeat- Twice as many drivers were shire will more than double slightly but : bot® 

Transport Correspondent ed nationally they ae likely tested last year, but only 70 compared with last year, al- those tested naa_oeen aim. 

The to be interpreted as an indict- tests proved positive. Superin- though the county did not shortly before 

ment of the controversial tendent Roger Storey, acting mount a special campaign to Of $20 _ tel g M 25 l ff e JL J& 

against drinking and C a m naieiL head of the traffic division, catch drinking drivers. . A tive or borderline reading, 

JSSSt t0 ^ a , ve t, .. ,. , . . . said : “ We are disappointed, spokesman ■ said that the 57 with 272 arrests, . 

in?£? 8 J? y re i5 as * ed + B y Despite the fact that the motorists did not heed failures, compared with only Thames Valley, with lOG ar- 

!S“ «■"» throughout the campaign television reamer- our Advice and the majority of 23 last year, indicated that the rests out of 504 tests compared 

country. cials were specifically aimed at drivers - breath-tested after an campaign had not worked. with 88 prosecutions last year. 

Almost all reported yester- young drivers, particularly acc jdent were young males Hertfordshire police said 59 was one of the few forces 
day that more drivers hien, Nottinghamshire police with m average age of 22." people would, appear in court which- appeared happy with the 

breathalysed over the holiday “to yesterday that this group _ . , for drink and drive offences campaign, 

period would be prosecuted, in made up the biggest propor- Neighbouring Leicestershire over the past fortnight, com- «« It is realistic to expect 

t „ e .™.,™ numbers and » a T 01 °!M ers - . .. gff SE'JEEnSn- 5 H5rt.sej* in the samc »- m&S 


girl dies 
in fire 


uiol muic unvcia - v . r°7i — ; — ;r, * — 

breathalysed over the holiday yesterday that this group 
period would 'be prosecuted, in miide up the biggest propor- 
terms of numbers and as a tion of offenders. 


By Michael Morris 
Police were yes 


Over aU, the county toll rose » pro S eeuU on . , per W “ 

The Department of Trans- by 50 per cent compared with ce , “f 7“ . . . Some counties -appear to important is that people watch - . - 

rris port, which was -widely criti- last year, resulting in 108 In Bedfordshire the ratio of have Improved, with Strath- ^ow much they drink when _ . . 

yesterday treat cised for condoning a degree drivers awaiting prosecution P° sl I Uv ® tests ™ se or * e m clyde region reporting 25 post ^gy drive ” said a spokesman. By iftIui Carvel 
the dearii of a drinking and driving,- and for offences over the last fort lOto&ieu to one In four tive tests over the new year * _ ' .. and Michael Mo 

_4_i ■ the motoring nraanisaHnns. nieht. Breath tests were eiven with 79 over the limit and -0 period compared with 27 last _ Mrs Lynaa Ch alter, the -The disclosu 


Morris 


cils are- now very apprehensive. ■, 

about the possibility that jffie. 




dSml of aTendefta agS * aD ’ refund “to draw* w tiu- tive. A further 13 refused to refused. 

claims at a venaetta against mediate from be breathalysed. 


the family. 

Petrol or paraffin was 
poured through the letter box 
of house in Lynton Road and 
set alight on Monday night. 

Mrs Kathy Lind up escaped 
the blaze with two small chil- 
dren but her daughter. Kelly, 
died of asphyxiation from in- 
haling smoke after being car- 
ried from the house by fire- 
men wearing breathing 
apparatus. 

A police spokesman said: " It 
is believed someone poured 
some kind of substance 
through the letter box and set 
fire to it The matter is now 
being treated as murder and 
arson." 

Among reports of previous 
incidents involving the family 
was one -that paraffin had 
been poured through the letter 
box last week, without any 
attempt being made to light it 

House to house inquiries 
were being made last night 
and Detective Superintendent 
Arnold Beales, who is in 
charge of the case, appealed 
for anyone who was in the 
area of Lynton Road on Mon- 
day night to come forward. 

Mr Beales said yesterday 
that he was aware of allega- 
tions about a campaign of hate 
against the family, and these 
were being investigated. 

Over the last three months 
the family was said to have 
been the target of attacks, in- 
cluding a burglaiy. Windows 
have been smashed and pets 
poisoned. 

A friend of the family said 
that she believed there was a 
vendetta connected with Mrs 
Undup's Irish origin. 

Three people died In two 
fires in Manchester and Scot- 
land yesterday. FUTURE PROMI! 

Alison Cook, aged 12, res- clutched a Britis 
cued her brother and sister, again.** Ms Decke 
John, aged six and Julie, 
seven, from a fire at their ™ """ 1,11 111 ■■■"■ 
council house is Maypole - m 

Drive Girvan, Ayreshire. She I iirAW 
tried unsuccessfully to rouse lilVi/V I 
her mother, Mrs Marion Cook. * ¥ V ' A Jt 

;*•» to S-tT 5 fM “ d *“ By * Staff Reporter 

jump 10 saieiy. Turn mon nni fm 


fused. pared with 75. 

Prosecution in North York- In Sussex 


Transport Minister, said yester ment plans to set un five new new tier of bureaucra^w^o, 

day tdat she' thought it was S5f fiStf & *«» to -“L-fiL « .JESST 


arrests fdl campaign. 


uaj IUM out. U1VU9U, — Crvii service lasx lUrces U« ----- . — -T--_ nn,* 



Angola 

hostages 

face 

long haul 


ueip «» sUimisrc been pushing- for a different 

and dereliction in Englandj rEm central unit Lin 

most depnvwi. ^tles caused -Whitehall to sort .- oat i iby 
fock and £ ter ^Srtmental . problems 

lor tne areas. couceraeu.. • • - . .p. : avta -was also con- 

ie SSSSx-s 

h task f°rce could tother reduce 
elation of Metropolitan au . 011 ,. nnmv an d nush mma 


■ST’SSahitrwsBaf 

ment Secretary,- Mr I. (Zn»mrn^n^&' -viGFw- -is 


■ thte innbrdity ‘^ra-duSw- 

initiative. _ . at IapiI IpwL anil- 


By John Ezard 

A prospect of another long 


He cSled on Mr Jenkin to Wff 1 -' ■g’ 

reconvene a meeting held .on P r °jj£. e bett£ ^ . v ? me : 

Mr Bob Bird, AMA under- ernmentV^ jlans. ^Coundgor 


captivity for British hcmtajS secreta^ Sd’ iShimbSs graham Stringer, jta eMffi 
in Angola emerged _ yesterday “ ere lhocked that this . meet- sa*d^at tte 


in Angola emerged yesieraay ^ ere shocked that this meet- leaaer.aaiu 
as Dmta guerriUas holding S|, w hich^had beeu called to J? ent bad , > 

three men vanished mto the discuss the future of partner- ** u 

bush and failed to re-establish should have heard moth- 111 Manchester's rase^n had 

radio contact with their SpwKSiSSa about their ? 0 ^ n . a ^ k m< ^ SSts^sS 
headquarters. force plans. VS™ w ■ grams .^ 


_ (osn, inuu. - . . 1QTQ 

Unita representatives in sev- The. idea draws on the les- w rather cvnical - 

eral worid capitals, including sons - of the Merseyside _task . “ it th?8S 

London, were able to give no force spt-dp by the then Envi- ^ S? 

news of the men. Ms Catherine ronment Secretary, Mr Michael SS^Sare^hS - enoudt^of 

Dailnini an Tntapntlinnsl VmI in M.A MaVd rtf tfaa 113 VC 030 eOOUgP OI gOV-_ 


Pedruzzi. an International Red Heseltme, in the wake of toe 
Cross spokeswoman . in Geneva. (i98I . Toxteto , riots.. - This 


cross spOKeswoman in vreuevu. ioxxem riots. - j .uu, - t t Ka'amntv maHinprad^ - 

said that, judging by past ex- brought together officials- from ^ n eJd £u? S , 
peri race, toeir release coiDd various government wto™? resJorS- L-r- 

not be expected soon. departments and henries such ihiSthO^ob^deSlmd^ 1 ^- 

it will take several months," as toe Manpower Caw1 ~ c wnicntne joD oemauas.. . ^ „ 

she added. . . . Commissi oh with' 


it wui rase severs* memos,-: as me manpower Services that 

she added. CommissiOH with' jnanagers . 

Sixteen Britons captured by seconded frona the private sec- r^ c ^ ut ^ .^irk on everv >/•; : 

Unita in an attack last. year on tor m an attempt ;tp PM* working day since 1979. “Tbe 

Kafonfo, toe same mjmng com- through, a range of on4he ” trouble as that this 'Govern- ‘ 

plex involved In last weekend’s ground initiatives. ment has become famous for* “i£=- 


trouhle as that this Govern- 
ment has become famous for 


id not released nnti] May. areas of Binninriiam, Manches- 

lu «UL lerenara t-r/q*ifftrd Npw«istle/Gates- The Gflvenooient had. slashed 

However, toe Red Cross ter/balfont wewcastie/uaies- Vnn „ hpgtpr ,_ -aoitat sDendine 


However, toe Red Cross in LonSkm HaS- Manchester’s capital spending 

agreed mfojmaHy yesterday to ^ff/TcSon a^ Lai^eth to prevent- the -city from .^toing 
put at Britain’s disposal »ts un- AwS lit house-buflding and mndemfca. 


FUTURE PROMISES : Zola Bndd (left) and Mary Decker were back in front of the cameras yesterday. Miss Budd 
clutched a British passport as she arrived at Heathrow airport and said : “ Fm looking forward to naming here 
again.” Ms Decker said “ I do ” to British discus thrower R ichard Slaney, to whom she was married in Eugene, Oregon 


put at Briteto^ dispo^l un- hom»-biiflding. and modernfai- 

officuti contacts wito Unrta trouhlStooote? tion work., : Jt- ;had-:.alsn,/de-. ... 

headquarters in Angola. When ducted hundreds- -of- miilkms of :«-rr- 


Liverpool detainee named 


umn to sifetv By a staff Reporter The Birmingham detainee Labour MEP for Birmingham 

on j Two men, one from Binning- was yesterday named by politi- East, has asked the Home Sec- 

ham 311(1 one fram Bristol, cians protesting against the retary to justify toe detention 

'"J® “i** •SSSJSf 0 ’ were Still being questioned by use of the Prevention of of Mr Lynch. 

lArtinn at Smi P oIJce at ihe Bridewell police Terrorism Act over the Christ- Ms Clare Short, Labour MP 

■* ™ W1 HJBBL*® JSfl' station in Uverpool yesterday mas period as Mr Peter LjTich. for Birmingham Ladysmith, „_ reil 

;*i_ A ^J*uSS It0a j-Sll!S after h® 102 nested under the who is beheved to be a mem- said the Irish in Britain Repre- fjf« u 

?i3£mir?^tiPmnS’ to ^■ eve ^"°^ of X 6 ” 10 ^ ^ ou ? er ? ^ s ent ation Group was concerned The Russians Karpov and 33. 

ei^vboure attempts to rescue New Year’s Eye. The Home tee of the Irish in Britain Itep- that members of its prisoners’ Kasparov drew the 37th game So. 


Russians 
agree 
37 th draw 


STS’ ‘BwoT "SKroB “ 

sSsJtLn^rJsS S t0 devdOB 

*h«« nounce in March. - J uua - •. • • 


^ “““* 01 111056 ^Mr'ISd said that the coun- Leader emmnenf. page 12 


being held. 

Four British workers are 
known to be missing. But a 
Unita statement via Lisbon on 
New Year's Eve gave the 
heavily garbled names of only 
three. It is assumed in London 
that at least one may have 
escaped when the American 


■ — 1 • v jBed 

Board claims four mines- « 


Train death 


Secretary has allowed a three- resentation Group. He had rights committee were being . ■ ’ 

day extension of their been lobbying on behalf of six harassed. 01 ™ e,r world chess champion- Although relatives have been 

detention. men gaoled after the Binning- The Irish Foreign Minister, shJ P match j 0 ig moves in told that their next-of-kin may 

rru— .lik.. him vmh ihAntkin** wr . n.i n ■ . •% «.. . • nr . ho Oontiun find Fnedlim Hffinn 


A 1 CH.JJLK UUHit Three other men arrested on ham pub bombing in 1974, in Mr Peter Barrv. is to he asked Moscow yesterday. 

A third person died yester- Christmas Eve and since which 21 people were killed. by an Irish ‘ MP. air Tony «« ~ 


day after the Salford train I charged with conspiracy to The Bristol detainee, who Gregory, to protest about the I swhm* orfcm^cntii ganT 


Btadr: Kbhnt. 


crash in Greater Manchester cause explosions in Britain are has not been named, is be- detention of one of his constit- 

last month. He was Mr Stanley I also being held at the Bride- lieved to he a member of the uents, Mr Paschal Coyle, who 

Hod son. aged 57, of Dingle I welL They will appear in court Troops Out movement. was arrested on Christmas Eve 


Road, Tranmere, Merseyside, j again tomorrow. 


Mrs Christine Crawley, toe and released without charge. 


GUARDIAN CROSSWORD 17,124 | ]\| cscow silent Oil talks 


While Blade 

1 IMC 4 P-QB 4 

2 N-KB3 IMP 

3 P-Q 4 PxP 

4 NxP N-K83 

5 K-QB3 »-B3 

6 B-KHS P-K3 

7 0-02 B-K2 

8 0-0-0 0-0 


WUte 
9 K-W3 

10 P-Oft4 

11 MP 

12 B*B I 

13 IWB 

14 B-K 2 

15 NraMP 

Draw at 


heavily garbled names of only , # Or 

restart in North-east • 

escaped when the American 

Hercules Cl 30 in wltich they continued from page one than expecteiL " ‘‘TTiere are tra-Y 
were flying was firwi on by ^ area still on holiday the ditionally low turnouts in_^» w-,H- • • 
3ter todtog at «^« a s CrdSa'tt totyS alter Christd.^ Wa -XZ* 
K u I*- v v give the totai number at work ^ect more^-to return 

Although relatives have been the area- • : ■ . week,” he added. . . . re- 
told that their next-of-kin may rfitiim to Only .twp pits - were 'opfeir'in^ ■ v :„ 

be captive, the Foreign Office wJfcto Suto Wal^^Sere Yorkshire —Manton. . -.and : 

is refusmg to issue names onJ _ 117 nftoe areal 20000 Sblreoaks k .— the other.51 being - SfeK 

~~ bese bMn ft 

confirmed. 127 on the last day before the *?. Jifr r cOnt. iff 

A Europe-based Unita repre- holiday. NUM meahberw were , on -duty 

sentative confirmed to the Red t- it- -J . ' at Ghireoaks. and toat.SO depti- .•; 


scuuiuve cuannoea lu tne xtea r— tk. .r. , T * ■ ***• vuuvyom., ui>». w «'-* •>*- 

S=f SJSf 
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Continued from page one ing on and this dims expecta- 
issues of offensive strategic Uons. They warn of the need 
nuclear missiles and Euro-mis- to toke “a long-term view” of 
siles in one forum and defen- arms control discussions. "The 
sive systems, including anti-sat- initial talks will just be about 


Op 


pSSiiW^d Sta -4 THE" w3ST» , 

tionals, had been taken. The SS?* 5 tS®”- S&i 1 ??*. J” ■ = , ^ita odyertlaing to pneoup . | 


tionals, had been taken. The SC"- J" " . = . ** its adv ertising to enepur- 

SttSndance Th of dFLr ■TJESFSt' EfiSSSm 

The Philippine Foreign Mm- below the record turnout., in for 

^er. Mr Arturo Tolentmo, early December but aU 16 pita tSo or S( fif With 
5“ ® n &; L to the region produced coal. . Sy ^its^mi On Sday it 


release l of the* 17°F^tiSs ^ J5P okesman • saitf : that says tt’as hoping for. a better' 

portedly f being 17 % attendance was sli^tly higher response from next Jtfonday.V. 

understood in London that the T¥T^11 5 l 

to share with Manila whatever ^ ilker s new Coi?l Bill 


spokesman 


ellite sj-stems and the strategic forums," one Alliance diplomat 
defence initiative (SDl), in an- noted. 


\m 


other, although they could The dangers of going into a 
both be under the same meeting unprepared were 
umbrella. underlined yesterday by Mr ! 

But officials and diplomats Helmut Sonnenfeldt, a veteran L y <**"-*• 
in Washington do not have of the State Department and fcSi? Q 

high expectations. The US at White House during previous **® ,i * 

best hopes for a " statement of rounds of arms control talks. • Ravikumar of India lowest- 
objectives ' for future talks He warned that if toe Soviet ranked player at the Hastings 
but officials acknowledge that Union went to Geneva looking international, took a surprise ^ „ 

they do not know how difficult for ** substantive declaraations” joint lead last night when he . 
this will prove. W- e may not on such matters as the space beat Plaskett by clever tactics had , . been 
even get an agreement on how weapons " it could be rough in the fifth round. Ravikumar ArctoflSbop o f 
to proceed, one official said. going." He expressed the hope and Fedorowicz (US) have 3 TOy ' Ml “ Terry V 
Diplomats note that the in- that there had been some out of 5, followed by Flear ^ owe ^ to conduct 
L iterations within the communication on the agenda f England), Benjamin (US) and service with them. 
US Administration are still go- for the meetings. Hebert (Canada) 21 out of 4. Unfta's tanviMi * 


understood in London that the 
British Government is willing 
to share with Manila whatever 
information it is able to .get. 


Continued from page. one 


Patrick Keatley, our Diplo-] said the Government; .was hav- ago; 


forced it. -out of business year? 


Ig 

Siirri 

•noth 


malic Correspondent , writes : ing. to raise the limit to £2 The Government has refused" 
The DMtish Consul in Libya, lrom £1 - 2 billion not to give an accurate assessment 

Mr Hugh Dunuachie yesterday dlrertly as a consequence of of .the hoard’s total losses dir. 


n 9 «ito.«n.» t w‘ — , - * I Visited the four men who were toe strike, toe money would- rectiy; attributable to ^ toe:ktrike 

1 ““ ar f , to dia > towest- ; detained without charges last make it possible for the Gov- hut last year the strike and 


eminent to meet the additional overtime ban . increased 




I Hebert (Canada) 2j out of 4. J Unfta’s tangled web", page 12 J pany.'-snch losses' would have strikers. 


NCB were a public sector coin- money to bold out ag ains t- the ..-J;- 1 ' ' rt - • 
nanv.' -such . Iossas- - w/vnlrT 9tj>vo 



ACROSS 

1 Ignore girl with offensive 
weapon (7). 

5 Story teller backed by 


5 Story teller backed by 
means of communication 
(7). 

9 Romantic granite sculpture 
— but there's no life in it 
(9,6). 

.0 Herb's the boy! (5). 

ll Conversation is sure to be 
difficult at a dance (9). 

.2 Food for thought when stu- 
dent goes missing (9). 

4 Sights on board a vessel (5). 

5 Girl turns heart heartlessly, 
in general (5). 

6 Leads in as bull, through 
the nose (9). 

.8 To bun% priest is not 
required — explain (9). 

21 Expression of exultation on 
achieving order in America 
(5). 


2 2 Applaud actor with compli- 
cated lines approaching 7 
on 5 across (7. 8). 

23 She wears outrageous hats 
and Light skirts (7). 

24 Man of rank undressed 
when carrying on with 
model (7). 


Scattering 
of snow 


AROUND THE WORLD 

LUNCH-TIME REPO >715 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 17.123 


niffesra 

K3^(aQKHS«!2!QSlDirS-t- 
I til I ,; $l u :'5';!3J Ip, 



IliiSlIlRIBliiSli' 



DOWN 

1 One rises when about to 
present member lo royalty 
i7). 

2 Play up with piano and 
broken-hearted but working 
instruments i5. 2. 3. 5j. 

3 Cake decoration starts look- 
ing heavenly (9). 

4 It's not hall - easy to get 
sleepy at a church meeting 
with . . . <51. 

5 . . . dreadful curse on 
workers who wouldn't 
attend (9). 

6 One may almost proceed lo 
a stale of perfection <5i. 

7 End of the line Tor the 
French: not as it migtil be 
for the English 18. 7). 

8 Kent openers in sorrv mess 
with difficult balls <7). 

13 A dunce can be amusing or 
upsetting <9>. 

14 Contrivance wherebv one 
can drink and drive? ‘<6. 3 L 

15 Old woman's incorporated 
in shows <7j. 

17 Old TV series granted rene- 
wal . . . <4-3). 

19 . . . engineers success with 
second bash (5). 


A RIDGE of high pressure covers 
the British Isles. 

Landau. SE. E. HE EralM. E Amiri: 
Snow shows, some hcjvr esaecialfy in 
couLal arm Wind N or NE. modn-atc or 
■ frwh. Mai lemp J lo 5C (J7 t® 41FJ. 

Cmtl S. Cart N EnalaaL Midlamls. Cttamnl 
IsIjkIs; Sunsy oorioih. Isolated -Jimwi. Wind 
NW or N ItirtiL or ifloderjlc. Max 3 Lo 5C 
13 7 ID 41FJ. 

SW, NW Eflqhnd. Wiles: Dm sunn< 
Denods. ^Wna iwiable. llqhi. Wax 4 tn 6C 

, _b ak, -P ,rt,,Et - ! dB «f Man. SW. NW Smt- 
J«N. Glawow. Arojrll: Dry. smy ocrlcds. 
Wind NE. Iinhl. Max 4 la 6C (39 to fl3FJ. 


i 31111 Dmideo, AbenJestt, 

I CHi If Ssotlad. Horaj Flm,. Orkn-r. 
| Shell art: Sleet or snap tltmtn. Sunny Inter- 

aWd? W AV T " moderaw - 

I treland: Dry with sunny Mrlods alter 
i & u’ax <C Wini ,aHaWe ' 

| Outlook: Little chanoe. 

LIGHTING-UP TIMES 

IfJffSl 4.40 pm (o 8.17 am 

Bkmirwiam . .. 4 JS pm u 7.48 am 

4.44 pm io 7 . 4 S am 

4 . 2 <i om to 8.17 am 

London 4.34 pm j„ 7,34 m 

Manchester 4.32 pm lo 7 . 5 S am 

5 te«?sUe 4 .zg Dm to 8.01 am 

KOULincham A 32 pm 10 7 . 4 B am 

HIGH-DOE TABLE 

londen Bridge ig .45 am 11^0 pm 

PHLj fi.ll am 8^6 pm 

{ 9*09 §}J 5 J 8.06 am 

TW M SIJU SETS 4.04 pm 

B J KOON SETS 4.28 am 

Ml A MOON RISES 1.10 pra 

MOON: Full January 7 . 

. LONDON HEADINGS 

Frwi 8 m Tuesday In b am yeslertay; 
Mm ums 2 C ( 36 FJ. From b am 10 6 pm 
yettertay: B» temp 4 C ( 39 F). Total pwW. 
rain tall, trace; smshlw. 3 . 1 Hn. 

MANCHESTER READINGS 
From 6 cm Tup«fcnr to 6 am restertaj: 
WU?"? t 34 r). From 6 am to 6 pm 

reslertey. Mu lema 5 C - 41 FJ. Total period, 
rainfall, ml, unulunc. 2.6 hi*. 




20 Some of the day there's a 
doctor on hand (5;. 

- Solution tomorrow * ■ 


| Alacelo R 3 37 
I Aimers F 15 59 
Aitistrfm Sn T 34 
Aitiais F 11 52 
< Bahrjin S 22 72 
-Barhados f 27 m 
Barceloia S 12 54 
Be la rape F -5 23 
Berlin Sir -4 25 
tBenanda S 23 73 
Biarntz C <i 48 
■ BlrnMta* C 3 37 
Bombay S 28 79 
I Bcrdesm C 5 41 
; Boston Dr 7 45 
• Bantam Sn 1 M 
, Bristol S 5 41 
. Bros sell C 0 32 
l Buduest Sn -5 23 
■9 Alns F 27 81 
I Cairo 5 17 53 
i Can? Tom S 35 95 
! Cardiff S 4 39 
; C is ib Una S 17 53 
I Cal|«K C >2 28 
j Cnenltaoea C -4 35 


C F 

-L Asnelei S 14 57 
Umbra sn -3 27 
Madrid S 8 48 
Majorca Dr 11 52 
Hilfa Tb 12 54 
■frilaqa S 18 64 
Manchester F * 39 
Melbourne F 13 86 
°Mex City F 19 65 
‘’Miami C 26 79 
v Mntrool Sn - 12-10 
Mbshm Sn -5 23 
Munich So —3 27 i 


AROUND BRITAIN 

Reports for (he 24 hours ended 6 
yesterday ; 

Sun-,, Max 
shine Rain temp weather 
h« In. c F (day) 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
London . .. . 3.1 — 4 34 Sunny air 


Nigles 

Newcastle 


Birmlftjham.'...4!o 

BnstrL 3 J8 

Cardiff 5.0 

Anglesey. . 3.4 

Blackpool.. . '. 4 .G 
Manchester .. . 2.6 
NaUlnqtiam 4.4 


Not Delhi F 12 54 ! 
' New Verb C 10 50 i 


■sumiimiioiu..,, I.** — 

Newcastle .... 3.3 .07 
Carlisle 3.7 .01 


Cot In 

Dublin 
i Eilnburnh 
F.ws 
Florence 
Frankfurt 
Fundnl 
finrnra 
Gibraltar 
Glasonw 
Helsinki 


Th 11 52 
F 1 34 


P ranue 

Reyktnfk 

Rhodes 


F 10 50 
S 10 50 
C -2 28 
5 3 37 
5 3 37 ! 
S 28 79 
Sn -5 23 
R B 43 
C 14 57 I 


OtlodsJai F 28 82 


r i . mjAd 

F 2 38 j Rome 


5 15 59 
C 5 41 
C -2 28 
C 18 81 
Sn -1 30 
S 16 61 
S 2 38 
S -13 9 


Silt-taarB Sn -» 27 
Send C 3 37 
Stenxoere S 23 73 
Stodtabn F -5 23 
Strasbatm Sn 0 32 


Hum Km S 19 66 


limstrruefc 

Innness 

Istsctmi 

Lnein 


F -3 27 
C 3 37 
C 7 45 
R 15 50 


S 28 82 
S IS 
C 17 63 
S 9 48 
C 11 52 . 
S 15 50 


HAST COAST 

Scarborough . . 3.3 

Bridlington. .. 4.6 
Cnunrr. . 2.2 

Lowestoft 1.3 

Clacton 5 0 

Margate • 

SOUTH COAST 
Folkestone . .. 4.7 

Hastings 6.6 

Eastbourne 6-5 

Brighton * 

Worthing 6.8 

BWttr Regis,. 63 

6.5 

Sandowi 6.1 

Shaiklin. 6.6 

Venlnor. 6.5 

Bournemouth .. 5.3 


4 34 Sunny am 

4 39 Sonny 

5 41 Sunny am 

6 4 * Sunny 

7 45 Bright 
5 41 Sunny 
5 41 BnqhL 
4 39 Sunny 
4 39 Hail 

3 37 blnht 


Poole 4 J 

Swanage 6.0 

pm Weymouth 5.4 

Exmouth . 5.0 

Teignmouth 5.0 

TortjMy A3 

Falmouth 6.7 

Penzance 6.1 

Jeney 4.4 

Guernsey 2.1 

WEST COAST 
Isles of . Seilly. 3.0 

Newquay h3 

1 Ilfracontbe . . .. 5.0 


5 41 Sonny 

5 41 Sunny 

6 43 Sunny 

5 41 . Sunny 

6 43 Sunny 

7 45 Sumy 

8 46 Sunny 


= ? 3£3 

— 7 45 Sonny 


| SATELLITE PREWC 

I The figures gtre In on 
visibility, when rising, max 
and direction of setting. As 
entering or hsnrinq ecnpse. 

Lead or 


SNOW REPORTS 


AmehP If: 17 ^ 7-17 
NE; 19 . 16 - 19.22 WNW 


9 43 Bright. 
7 45 Sunny 
6 43 Sonny 


Cdhnyu Bar—. S .6 — 6 43 Clmh 

Soutoport. .... 3.0 — 6 43 BrighL 


3.3 .08 6 43 Sleet 
4.6 41 6 43 Sleet 


2.2 .08 4 39 Bright 

1.3 .08 5 41 Kalian 

5 0 — 3 37 Sunny 

* .06 5 41 Snow an 


5 41 Sunny 
5 41 Sunny 
S 41 Sunny 
3 37 Sunny 
b 41 Suimy 
5 41 Sunny 
5 41 Sunny 
S 41 Sumy 
5 41 Sunny 
5 41 Sunny 
5 41 Sunny 


Morecambe . AJt 

Daoglai 3.1 

SCOTLAND 
Ejfcdalemiir ... 6.2 
PresUrltk.. 5.4 

Glasgow S 3 

Tiree 2.8 

Siammy. 1.6 
LerwkJi . 1.6 

Wli* 3.3 

Kinloss 1.8 

ftderdeen 5.1 

51. Andrew .. 3.6 
Edmhurah 0.8 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Belfast. ... 2,3 


4 39 Bright 

5 41 5 unny 


— 4 3 ? Sonny ' 


— 3 3 ? Sunny 

5.5 — 4 39 Sunav 

2.s — 3 3/ Sumy nn 

1.6 — 6 43 Bright 

1.6 .17 4 39 Sirif 

3.3 .01 4 39 Sunny 

l.B .09 4 39 Hail 

5.1 .02 4 39 Sumy 

3.6 — 4 39 Sunny 

0.8 — 4 39 Bright 


Aryabhata R: 17 . 40-1744 W 
Aatae 1832 - 18.40 SW 30 W 
«J 6 . 35 - 6.44 N 45 WNW "SW. 

wSfik 3 ®* 5 tiUL 41 60 

„ Cosohb 14008 : 17 - 5 B- 18 JJ 6 f 
1 S; (Jin.' 41 657-6.45 S HJE 
.Saw fc 1734-1738 E* 20 E 
14.19 SW* 60 SW SSW. 


AmwHD R 17,27-1758 

NNE:. W. 1 S -1952 W 25 NPJW 
21 . 0 S NW 15 NNW NNW*. 


Depth Stab 
(call af 

.L l». Mt Wtfcr 
Avar in \ 90 120 fair - Snow . 

Puwder *llw. wbr Wdhimy 
Cn« Montana 10 W. Guod 5 mm 
Falling samr hub set in 
gam , 35 135 Good Smw 

One font. of. pander --mow. 

Flahu 45 155 F»r 5 fiOW ' 

New now an poor tab 

Wt**el 10 25 Won Snow 

New snow oh thin hair 

' . - 30 - 60 Good Snm.- 
.Powdtr m hard, base 
Verfcbr" l 1 S 80 Fair Cloud 

New mow on tMo base • • 

Wean 40 80 Good Sun 

Good carer on .nursery. times 


Good “Wr 00 nursery. ilopes 
Reports CMBHled "by .Ski Club of & 
Britain. L, lower slopes. 1 ' K opoer slopes 


^ArynMat* 8: 17.4W7.-W 


tota:.185J-18.41 SW 35W 
4) 6.34-6,43 N SW SSVT ■ 
Chum 2208: (Jan. -41 ■ 
15NNE ENE. ' . ' 


2-3 — 1 34 Fog anr 

SEA PASSAGES 

5 Nwtb Sea, Strait of Oort: Moderate. 
hMomlng vwy rough. 

W? Cta«l (ri: Slight w moderate, 
St George's Channel. Irish Sea; SHght. 


5 : (Jan. 


L Palmas S 20 63 


S 7 45 
S -1 30 

F 4 39 


•Vsieeorsr F -G 21 
Venice S 2 SB 
V>*nm Sn -8 21 
iWwhMtn C 12 54 
WellhutoD C 20 88 
Zurich So -1 30 


$fL 






C. cloudy: Dr, drlde.- F, fair; Fn. to«: 
R, nlR s, tawny: So. Me; Hu Hander. 
- Preelohs dry's nadlmB. 

SCOTTISH SKI REPORTS 
CAIRNGORM: Upper nne complete but 
narrow, new vow with ley wteiicJ. Middle 
ra«- muw complete, pew snow wrth icy 
Miches. Loner slopes _ little or no snow. 
Vert runs J.QOOfi. Hlu aid mate roads 
dear. Sum lew! 2 300 Ft 
Gleashtt, Gkrtcue: Iitsuflielenl snow. 

LkM: Upp-r, middle run* and lower slopes, 
lows complete, new snow on a firm fuse. 
Vert runs woft Hill and main roads dear. 
Snow level Z.OQOFl 
F orecast: S uttered stow stowert. 






5 yang 


L3 kuQ 















